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Conqueft  of  Chili  and  Paraguay  hj  the  Spaniards, 
Principles  on  which  Spain  regulates  her  colcjiis^. 

TBOOK 
HE  country  known  by  the  name  of  Chili,  is    viii. 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  immenfc  deferts,  that  reach  cT^wm^ 
w  far  as  Paraguay.     To  the  weft,  it  extends  alono;  *""".^  ^^* 

L  r  I        /•  •  r  Spaniards 

the  South  Sea,  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to  the  made 
ftreights  of  Magellan.     The  Incas  had  prevailed  mXre  o7 
upon  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vaft  re-  ^'^'* 
gion  CO  fubmit  to  tli^rir  wife  laws,  and  intended  to 
fubduc  the  whole,  had  they  not  met  with  infuper- 
able  difficulties. 

This  important  projeft  was  refOmed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  the  princi- 
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B  o  o  K  pal  provinces  of  Peru.  In  the  beginning  of  1535, 
VIII.  Almagro  fee  out  from  Cufco,  and  paflcd  the  Cor- 
deleras ;  and  though  he  h^d  loft  a  griat  part  of 
the  foldicrs  who  attcndcrd  him  in  his  expedition, 
he  was  received  with  the  grcatcft  marks  of  fub- 
milTioh  by  ch^  nations  that  had  been  formerly  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  empire  that  had  juft  been 
fubvcrted.  The  terror  of  his  arms  would,  proba- 
bly, have  procured  him  greater  advantages,  had  not 
fome  concerns  of  a  private  nature  brought  him 
back  to  the  center  of  the  empire,  where  he  ended 
bis  days  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 

The  SpaniaVds  appeared  again  in  Chili  id  %54,t* 
Baldlvia,  their  leader,  entered  it  without  the  leaft 
oppofition.  The  inhabitants  were  gathering  in' 
their  crops ;  but  as  foon  as  harveft  was  over, 
they  took  up  arms,  and  never  laid  them  down  for 
ten  years.  Sdme  diftrifts,  indctd,  difcouragrd  by 
the  continual  lo/Tes  they  firilaihed,  at  length  fab- 
mitted,  but  the  reft  rcfolutely  fought  for  their  li- 
berty, though  they  were  generally  xlefeated. 

Au  Indian  captain,  whofe  age  and  infirmities 
confined  him  to  his  hut,  was  continually  told  of 
thefe  misfortunts.  The  grief  of  feeing  his  people 
ali^ays  beaten  by  a  handful  of  ftriin^crs,  infpircd 
him  with  courage.  He  formed  thirtctrn  eompa- 
nies  of  a  thotffand  men  each,  which  he  kd  againft 
the  enemy.  They  marched  one  after  another,  and 
he  ordered  that  if  the  fiift  company  were  routed, 
it  ftiould  not  fell  back  upon  the  next,  but  rally 
and  be  fupported  by  it.     This  order,  which  was 

ftriaiy 
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ttnOij  obeyed^  difconccrted  the  Spaniards.  They  book 
forced  through  all  the  companies  oiic  after  ano-  viii« 
tfaer,  without  gaining  any  advantage.  As  both 
the  men*  and  horfes  wanted  reft,  Baldivia  retreated 
cowarda  a  defile,  where  he  judged  he  could  eafily 
deferid  hiniiclf }  but  the  Indians  did  not  allow  him 
time  fuffict^nt  to  fccure  his  retreat  thicher.  Their 
rear  marched  through  bye-jvays  and  took  poflVffion 
of  the  defile^  while  their  vanguard  followed  hini 
with  fo  much  precaution,  that  he  was  furrounded 
and  maflkcred,  together  with  his  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  It  is  faid  that  the  favages  poured  melted 
gold  down  his  throat,  faying,  glui  tbyfeifwiib  that 
pulal  Ibtm  art  Jo  fond  of. 

Thev  availed  thcmfelves  of  this  viSory,  to  burn 
and  dellroy  >many  of  the  European  fectlemcntS) 
which  would  all  have  (hared  the  fame  fate,  had  they 
not  been  timely  aflitted  by  fome  condderable  rein* 
forcements  from  Peru,  which  enabled  them  to  de* 
fend  their  beft  fortiSed  pofts.  They  extended 
chemfelves  a  little  after  this^  but  never  acquired 
the  fmalleft  portion  of  additional  territory  without 
fighting  for  it.  Of  all  the  countries  in  America 
which  the  Spaniards  have  attempted  to  fubdue, 
this  is  the  one  in  which  they  have  always  met  with, 
and  ftill  find  the  greateft  refidance. 

Their  moft  irreconcilcable  enemies  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Arauco  and  Tucapel,  thofe  to 
the  fouth  of  the  river  Bobio,  or  who  extend 
towards  the  Cordekras.  Their  manners,  which 
bear   a    greater    refemblance    to  ,  thofe   of   the 
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h  o  O  iL  favages  of  Nor:h  America,  than  to  thofc  of  thtf 
VIII.  Peruvians  their  neighbours,  render  them  confc- 
qucntly  more  formidable.  When  they  go  to  war, 
they  carry  nothing  with  them,  and  want  neither 
tents,  nor  baggage.  The  fame  trees  from  which 
they  gather  the^r  food,  fupply  thi:m  with  lances 
and  darts.  As  they  are  fure  of  finding  in  one 
place  what  they  had  in  another,  they  willingly 
refign  any  country  which  they  arc  unable  to  de- 
fend. All  places  are  equally  indifferent  to  them. 
Their  troops  being  free  from  all  incumbrance  of 
provifions  and  ammunition,  march  with  forprlfing 
agility.  They  expofe  their  lives  like  men  who  fek 
little  value  on  them  -,  and  if  they  lofc  the  field  of 
battle,  they  are  not  at  a  lofs  for  magazines  and 
encampnKrnts  wherever  there  is  ground '  covered 
with  fruits.  They  fomctimes  invite  their  neigh- 
bours to  joiil  them  to  attack  the  common  enemy, 
and  this  they  call  throwing  the  ^rrow,  becaufc 
this  call  flies  as  fwlftly  and  filently  as  an  arrow 
from  one  habitation  to  another.  Very  frequently 
a  drunken  fellow  wantonly  calls  to  arms ;  the 
alarm  is  inftantly  fpread^  a  chief  is  chofen, 
and  war  is  determined.  A  certain  night  is 
immediately  fixed  upon,  in  the  dead  of  which, 
the  time  they  always  chuie  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hofliliiies,  they  fall  upon  the  next  vil- 
lagt!  where  there  arr  Spaniards,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  others,  'i'hey  murder  all  the  inhabi* 
tant^,  except  the  white  women,  whom  they  al- 
wayi>  carry  uIT.     1  his  is  the  true  origin  of  th« 

many 
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many  white  and  fair  Indians  that  are  to  be  met  book 
with.  VIII. 

Before  the  enemy  has  time  to  colleft  his  forces^ 
they  all  unite  in  one  body.  Their  army,  though 
more  formidable  from  their  numbers  than  from 
their  difcipline,  is  not  afraid  of  attacking  the  pods 
that  are  moft  ftrongly  fortified.  This  fury  ofun 
fuccceds,  bccaufe  they  are  fo  conftantly  fupplicd 
with  reinforcements,  that  they  are  not  fenfible  of 
their  loflcs.  If  thcfe  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  ob- 
ligc  them  to  dcfill,  they  retire  to  the  diftance  of  a 
few  leagues,  and  five  or  fix  days  after,  fall  upon 
fome  other  place.  Thefe  barbarians  never  think 
they  are  beaten,  unlrfs  they  are  furrounded.  If 
they  can  take  pofTeflion  of  a  place  difficult  of  ac^ 
cefs,  they  think  they  are  conquerors.  The  head 
of  one  Spaniard,  which  they  carry  off  in  triun^ph, 
comforts  them  for  the  death  of  a  hun.lred  Indians, 
Such  a  people  muft  neceflarily  conquer. 

Thb  country  is  of  fuch  confidcrable  extent,  that 
when  they  find  thcmfelves  in  danger  from  the  ene- 
my, they  forfake  th^ir  poflcffions,  and  remove  in- 
to fome  impenetrable  foreft.  Recruited  by  othei- 
Indians,  they  foon  return  into  the  parts  they  had 
before  inhabited';  and  this  alternate  fucceflion  of 
flight  alid  refiftance,  of  boldnefs  ar.d  fear,  is  the 
circumftance  that  renders  them  unconquerable. 

War  is  to  them  a  kind  of  amufement.  As  it 
is  neither  expenfive  nor  inconvenient  to  thcm^ 
they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  iis  cbnri- 
puance ;  and  it  is  a  conftant  rule  with  them  never 
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B  o  o  K  to  fuc  for  peace.  The  pride  of  Spain  muft  sil- 
VIII.    ways  condcfccnd   to   make    the   firft    overtures. 

*  »  When  thefc  are  favourably  received,  a  confcreqcc 
is  held.  The  governor  of  Chili  and  the  Indian 
general,  attended  by  the  moft  dtftin^uifhe^  .capr- 
tains  on  both  fid^J,  fettle  the  icrijis  of  accommo- 
dation, at  a  convivial  meeting.  The  Spaniards 
are  always  obliged  to  purchafe  peace  by  fome  pre* 
fcnts,  and  after  a  variety  of  fruitlcfs  attempts^ 
they  have  been  forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
extending  their  conquers,  and  reduced  to  qoyer 
their  frontiers  by  erecting  forts  at  proper  diftanccs. 
Thefe  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  Indians 
who  have  fubmitted,  from  jciining  the  independent 
favages,  and  likewife  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the 
latter  into  the  colonies. 

Prcfcnt         These  colonies  arc  difperfed  on  the  borders  of 

SpSJiUrds^  the  South  Sea  j  they  are  parted  from  Peru  by  a 

at  Chili,    dcfcrt  that  meafures  eighty  leagues,  and  bounded 

^y  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,   at  the  extremity  next 

the  ftreights  of  Magellan.     On  that  great  length 

of  coaft,  there  are  no  fettlements  except  thpfe  of 

Bald i via.  Conception  ifland;  Valparaifo  and  Co? 

quimbo  or  La  Serena,  which  are  all  fea- ports.     In 

the  inland  country  is  St.  Ja^o,  the  capital  of  the 

colony.     There  is  no  culture  nor  .habita.tion  at  any 

.dillance  from   thefc  towns.     The  buildings  are 

all  very  low,  made  of  unburnt  brick,  and  moftly 

tliatched.     This  pradicc  is  obferved,  on  account 

of  the  frequent  earthquakes,    and   is    properly 

adapted 
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ftjapccd  cq  the  nature  of  the  clirnatc*  a$  welj  as.  B.  Q  Q  ii; 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.  v^i. 

They  are  ro.buft  and  well-ihaped  men*  but  few 
in  number*  In  all  that  large  fctdement,  there  are 
not  2 0,000  whjt^  men^  and  not  n^oje  ti^an  ^o^ooo 
negroes  or  Indians,  abJ^e  to  bear  arms.  The  miii; 
tifry  cftabliibm^nt  amouAted  formerly  to  2000 
mefi ;  but  the  ndaintainii^  of  t,bcm  was  found  too 
cxpenHve,  and  tl^ey  were  reduced  to  500  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Thi$  reduftion  has 
made  no  altcratio?  ip  the  tranquillity  of  the  colo- 
ny, becaufe  thcfe  Indians  pay  no  poll-tax,  and  are 
treated  with  more  humanity  than  in  the  other  con- 
quercd  provinces.  The  bravery  which  they  had 
exerted  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  made  them 
obtain  nrpre  favourable  terms  when  they  furren- 
dered ;  and  the  capitulation  has  never  been  broken, 
for  fear  they  (hpuld  join  with  the  independent  na- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  Chili  is  uninhabited,  itjs  not  owinor  to  the 
climate,  which  is  onp  of  the  mod  wholefome  io 
ihc  world.  The  vicinity  of  the  Corddcras  gives 
it  fuch  a  delightful  temperature,  as  could  no.t 
cthcrwife  be  expefted  in  that  latitude.  There  is 
not  a  more  pleafant  province  in  all  the  mother 
country. 

The  richnefsof  its  gold  mines  has  been  too  much 
extolled.  Their  united  produce  never  exceeds 
five  millions  of  livres  *  a  year.  The  gold  was  for- 
merly  brought  over  in  bullion  ;  but  ever  fince  the 
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BOO  Kyear  1749,  it  is  coined  in  the  nnint  fet  up  at  Si;.* 
viil.    Jago,     The  excellent  copper  mines  of  Coquimbd 
*""">'~^  fupply  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru. 

A  MORE  certain  fource  of  wealth,  though  lefs 
pleafing  to  the  poflcflbrs,  is  the  prodigious  ferti- 
lity of  the  foil.     All  the  European  fruits  have  im- 
proved in  that  happy  climate.     The  wine  would 
be  excellent,  if  nature  were  affifted  by  art.     The 
corn  harveft  is  reckoned  a  bad  one,  when  it  doe$ 
not  yield  a  hundred  fold. 
Connec-         WiTH  ail  thcfe  advantages,  Chili  has  no  dircft 
^^"j^j^^j^jjintercourfe  with  the  mother  country.    Their  whole 
the  indi-    trade  is  confined  to  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  the  fa- 

SnSy      ttIiiI  ^ 

Peru,  knd  vagcs  on  their  own  frontiers. 

with  PsM*         .         " 

guay,  The  inhabitants  of  ChiH  fell  their  moft  ordina^ 

ry  and  lefs  valuable  commodities  to  thefc  favagcs 
for  oxen,  horfes,  and  their  own  children,  whom 
they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  the  moft  trifling 
things. 

Though  they  arc  pafTionately  fond  of  fuch 
baubles  when  cxpofcd*to  their  view,  they  never 
think  of  them  when  they  arc  removed  from  their 
fight  i  nor  will.ihey  come  out  of  their  woods  and 
deferts  to  procure  them  \  (o  that  the  Spaniards  are 
under  a  neccflity  of  carrying  thcle  trifles  to  them. 
A  Spaniard  who  intends  to  undertake  this  trade^ 
■  firft  applies  to  the  heads  of  families,  in  -whom 
alone  refides  all  public  authority.  When  he  has 
pbtained  leave  to  fell,  he  goes  through  all  the 
villages,  and  diftributes  his  goods  indifcriminately 
among  all  who  afk  for  them.     When  they  are  all 
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diipofed  oF,  he  gives  notice  of  his  departure,  and  book 
every  one  who  has  purchafcd  anything  of  him,  vili. 
brings,  without  delay,  to  the  village  where  he  firft 
made  his  appearance,*  the  goods  agret^d  for  be- 
tween them.  There  has  never  btcn  arty  inftance 
of  diflionefty  in  this  traffic.  The  merchant  is  al- 
lowed an  efcort  to  afTift  him  in  conducting  the 
caale  and  flaves  he  has  received  in  payment,  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  country. 

Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  were  fold  till  the 
year  1724  to  thcfe  people,  who,  like  moft  other 
favages,  are  cxceflTively  fond  of  them.  When 
they  were  intoxicated  they  ufcd  to  take  up  arms, 
maffacrc  all  the  Spaniards  they  met  with,  and  fud- 
denly  attack  the  forts,  and  ravage  the  country  near 
their  dwellings.  Thcfe  outrages  were  fo  often  re- 
peated, that  it  was  found  neceflary  (Iriaiy  to  for- 
bid this  dangerous  trade.  The  good  efFcds  of  the 
prohibition  arc  daily  felt.  The  commotions  of 
ihefe  people  are  lefs  frequeYit  and  Icfs  dangerous, 
and  their  peaceable  behaviour  has  brought  on  a 
vifible  increafe  of  intercourfe  with  them  ;  but  ic 
is  not  likely  it  (hould  ever  be  fo  great  as  that  with 
Peru. 

Chili  fupplies  Peru  with  great  plenty  of  hides, 
dried  fruit,  copper,  fait  meat,  horfcs,  hemp,  lard, 
wheat  and  gold.  In  exchange  for  thefe  articles, 
Peiu  fends  tobacco,  fugar,  coco.i,  earthen  ware, 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  hats  made  at  Qiiito,  and 
every  article  of  luxury  that  is  brought  fro.m  Eu- 
rope.    The  (hips  fent  from  Cailao  o;i  this  traffic 

were 
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ROOK  Mrere  formerly  hound   for  Cqnte^m  B?y>  but 
viii.    now  come  to  Valparaila     Th^  voy^g?  was  ar  firft 
fp  tccJjoMS,  jthat  fi  whpk  year  ^As  npccflary  tp  coai- 
pletc  it.     The  fi^Uqrs  ncyer  vcrnqrcd  to  Ipfc  figbc 
pf  land,   and  followed   ail  the  n^indingj  of  thr 
coaft.    An  Europiean  pilot,  who  had  ohferved  tb<r 
winds,  performed  that  navigation  in  one  monxh. 
They  confidered  him  as  a  magirian,  and  be  was 
taken  up  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  wbpfc  ignOr 
ranee   becomes  an   objtft  of  ridicule,   vfaen  its 
cruelty  does  not  excite  pur  abhorrence.    The  JQur- 
nal  he  produced  W4S  his  vindication ;  and  it  plain- 
ly appeared  that  tp  perform  the  fame  voys^ge,  it 
was  only  neccflary  to  keep  clear  of  the  coafts. 
His  method  was,  theriefore,  univcrfally  ;^dqptcd. 

The  colony  of  Chili  a6ls  upon  a  very  different 
jDlan  in  its  tranfa6bions  wich  that  of  Paraguay.  The 
intercourfe  between  the  twp  colonies  is  not  carried 
pn  by  fea  ;  as  it  would  then  be  necefTary  either  to 
pafs  the  (Ireights  of  Magellan  or  to  double  Cap^ 
Horn,  which  the  Spaniarwls  always  avoid  as  much 
^s  po0ible.  They  find  it  fafer  and  even  cheaper, 
jro  go  by  land,  though  if  is  three  hundred  leagues 
from  St.  Jago  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  they  muft 
jtravel  forty  leagues  through  the  fnows  acid  preci- 
pices  of  the  Cordeleras. 

Chili  fends  to  Paraguay  fomt  woollen  ftufis 
called  ponchos^  which  are  ufed  for  cloaks.  It  alfo 
fend$  wines,  brandy,  oil,  and  chiefly  gold  ;  and 
receives  in  return  wax,  a  kind  of  tallow  fit  to 
make   foap^    the   herb  of    Paraguay,    Eurppean 

goods 
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goods,  and  as  many  negroes  as  Buenpi  ^y'f ^  IP^"  book 
fjjumifh.  Thofe  negroes  th^t  come  frpn)  Panama,  as    v  1 1 1 . 
numbers  of  them  arc  Ipft  by  a  Ippg  nay  ignition  and  ^      ^    ' 
frequent  change  of  climate,  are  purchafec}  at  a 
higher  price,  and  ju*e  not  (o  robuft. 

Chili  is  ;i  (late  entirely  diftinft  from  Peru, 
and  is  governed  by  a  chief  who  is  abiolute  iq 
all  political,  civi},  and  military  affairs,  and  inde* 
pendent  of  the  viceroy,  who  has  np  authority  px- 
cept  when  ^  governor  dies,  to  appoint  one  in  his 
room  for  a  time,  till  the  mother  country  names  a 
(ucceflbr.  If  op  fome  occafions  the  viceroy  has 
interfered  in  tbegoverpmentof  Chjli^  it  was  when 
he  has  been  either  apthorifed  by  a  particular  tru|l 
repolcd  Jn  him  by  the  coprt,  or  by  the  defcreiv:.c 
paid  to  the  eminence  of  his  pfHce  i  or  sii^hcn  he  has 
been  aftuated  by  that  ambition  which  naturally 
prompts  men  in  power  to  extend  their  authority, 
Paraguay  enjoys  the  fame  independence. 

Paraguay  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  settlement 
of  the  Amazons,  on  the  fouth  ty  the  country  bor?^f^^^>**' 
dering  on  the  llreights  of  Magellan,  on  the  eall  Paraguay. 
by  the  Brazils,  and  on  tl)e  weft  by  Chili  and  Peru* 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  large  river  that  comes 
down  from  the  lake  Xarayes,  and  runs  nearly  from 
north  to  Ibuth;   and  after  haying  made  feveral 
windings  through  an  immenfe  fpace,  falls  into  thq 
lea  about  the  35th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 

This  region,  which  is  about  5Q0  leagues  lopg 
and  300  broad,  is  very  much  diverfiGed.  It  con* 
tains  valt  forefts,  lonjg  ridges  of  mountains,  low 

lands 
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BOO  glands  that  arc  under  water  great  part  of  the  year, 
viir.  and  morafles  that  conftancly  corrupt  the  air  by 
their  ftagnating  waters.  The  moving  nations  who 
inhabit  thefe  deferts  are  all  of  an  olive  complexion^ 
though  in  a  different  degree,  are  above  the  middle 
fize,  and  have  flat  faces.  The  men  and  children 
arc  generally  naked,  cfpecially  in  the  hot  countries, 
and  the  women  wear  hardly  any  covering.  All 
travellers  agree  in  giving  a  very  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  thefe  people ;  whom  they  reprefcnt  as 
extremely  ftupid,  fickle,  perfidious,  and  glutton- 
ous ;  much  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  without  any 
-.  forefight,  and  exccffively  indolent  aqd  cowardlj\ 
If  on  certain  occafions  fome  of  them  have  given 
proofs  of  a  kincj  of  furious  courage,  it  was  owing 
to  their  being  impelled  by  the  defirc  of  plunder  or 
the  fpirit  of  revenge. 

They  live  upon  hunting,  fifhing,  wild  fruits* 
honey,  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  forefts, 
and  roots  that  grow  fpontaneous.  Some  few  eat 
maize  and  caffada  ;  and  ihey  often  change  their 
habitations,  with  jTview  of  procuring  greater  plenty 
of  food.  As  they  have  nothing  to  rcm.ove  but  a 
few  earthen  veflels,  thefe  emigrations  are  extremely 
eafy  •,  and  they  can  find  branches  of  trees' in  every 
place  to  build  their  huts  with.  Though  every  In- 
dian thinks  himfclf  frte,  and  lives  in  a  ftate  of 
abfoiute  independence,  yet  the  necidty  of  mutual 
defence  has  obliged  them  to  form  themfelves  into 
a  kind  of  fociety.  Some  families  unite  under  the 
dirc(flion  of  a  leader  of  their  own  choice.     Thefe 
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tflbciations,  which  are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  b  o  o  K 
proportion  to  the  reputation  and  abilliies  of  the    viii. 
chief,  are  as  eafily  diiTolved  as  formed. 

The  difcovery  of  the  river  Paraguay,  fincc 
called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  was  made  in  1516,  by 
Diaz  de  Solis,  a  noted  pilot  of  Caftile.  He  and 
moft  of  his  men  were  put  to  death  by  che  natives, 
who,  to  avoid  being  cnflaved,  fomc  years  after 
alio  deftroyed  the  Portugucfe  of  Brazil. 

The  two  rival  nations,  equally  alarmed  by 
thefe  calafnities,  gave  up  all  thoughts  cf  Paraguay, 
and  turned  their  avaricious  views  towards  another 
place.  The  Spaniards  accidentally  returned  there 
in  1526. 

SEBASTIAN  Cabot^  who  in  1496  had  made  the 
difcovery  of  Newfoundland  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, finding  that  kingdom  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  domeftic  affairs  co  think  of  making  fettle-' 
mcnts  in  a  new  worlds  offered  his  fervices  to  Spaint 
where  his  reputation  made  him  be  fixed  upon  to 
conduA  an  important  expedition. 

The  Vi£lory\  celebrated  for  being  the  firft  Ihip 
that  ever  failed  round  the  world,  the  only  one  of 
Magellan's  fquadron  that  returned  to  Europe,  had 
brought  a  great  quantity  of  fpices  from  the  Mo- 
luccas. 1  he  great  profit  that  was  made  upon 
this  fale,  occafioned  a  fecond'  expedition,  and  the 
command  was  given  to  Cabot.  In  purfuing.thc 
track  of  the  former  voyage,  he  arrived  at  the 
mouih  of  the  Plata.  Whether  he  was  in  want  of 
provifions  rxccCary  for  a  longer  voyage,  or  whe- 
ther. 
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BOOK  tber^  which  is  more  probable,  his  men  began  to 
VIII.  be  mutinous,  he  ftopped  there.  He  failed  up  the 
river,  and  burk  a  forcrefs  at  the  entrance  of  cfie 
river  Riotecero,  which  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Tucuman.  All  the  incidents  that 
fucceedcd  this  etlibliftimeht,  are  recorded  with 
miraculous  circu^ftanced  by  the  Spaniih  hiftorians; 
To  evince  the  falfiiood  of  them,  we  (hall  oiiljr 
relate  them  in  their  own  ftyle  and  minfien 

NuNO  de  Lara  was  appointed  to  guard  the  firft 
bulwark,  erefled  on  the  fortunate  tninks  of  tKe 
Paraguay,  to  afford  the  Spaniards  the  opportunity 
of  making  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  riches  of 
a  world  deftined  by  heaven,  for  a  people  who  of 
all  ChriftendoM  ^i^t  tlie  nnoft  diftinguifhed  for 
their  faith  and  a^tacl^t^^M  to  religion.  If  the  go-^ 
vernor  had  btffh  fdp^plied  only  with  as  many  foN 
diers  as  there  w^re'  Nations  to  flght  or  to  expel,  he 
would  hav^  depended  upon  the  valour  of  the  Spa^- 
niards  that  had  fo  oftei^  fignalized  itfelf,  ro  infurd 
the  conquefl:  of  Paraguay.  But  no  more  than  m 
hundred  and  twenty  nien-  had  been  given  him  to 
6ppofe  fuch  inAuifnferable  people.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  ^vifeable  to  f^iivt  his  fiiuation  by  an 
alli^ce  with  tint  TimbQ6£^  a  nation  bordering  on 
his  govtrnmeM.  Mango^a,  their  cacique,  was 
delighted  with  th^  chara<^er  of  Nuno,  and  accept* 
ed  propofals  >^hich  were  intended  to  honour  and 
diftiiiguifh  him  from  that  multitude  of  favages 
who  were  deftined  to  be  one  day  the  flavcs  of  that 
Datioiii  which  was  the  miltrefs  of  the  new  world. 

The 
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TU  S^^rtiard  receii^d  him  «rith  kindn^fd.    But  fi  6^  ft 
let  us  admire  the  powfir  of  tevc,  wha  n<)C  content    Viil. 
with  triumphing  over  gods  dnd  heroes,  deHghts  in 
fabduing  the  Bercentis  of  barbarous  nations.     His 
qdiver  has  furer  and  more  deadly  arrows  than  the 
poiibned  darts  of  the  Indian. 

The  cacique  was  inflamed  with  love  at  the  fight 
df  a  lady,  whofe  name  was  Lucia  Mirahda^  the 
wife  of  the  invincible  captain  Sebaftian  Hurtado. 
From  that  inflant  the  cacique  became  furious,  and 
fdt  that  ii  i^uld  be  in  vain  for  America  to  pre* 
lefld  to  refift  a.natio/ii  each  of  whofe  foldicrs  de-^ 
ftroyed  whole  armies,  aAd  each  of  whofe  women 
could  lay  tAl  their  chiefs  at  h^r  feet  He  ventured 
to  confefs  his  love  to  h^r  who  did  not  condefcend 
to  take  notice  of  it*  Sur,  in  order  fo  fedoce  by 
artifice  a  woman  whom  he  defpaired  of  bbtaihing 
by  violence,  he  laid  a  plan  to  work  upon  thd  am* 
bition  of  Hurtado.  He  invited  him  with  Miran<* 
da  to  come  and  receive  ^the  homagje  of  his  whole 
nation,  giving  him  ta  underftand  that  a  beauty 
deftined  to  triumph  in  both  worlds,  would  for 
ever  fecure  an  alliance  to  the  Spaniards  with  fuch 
(^  the  Timbue2  as  might  ftill  dcAibt  the  fuj^rori* 
ty  of  fo  celebrated  a  people  }  and  who  would  be 
convinced^  when  they  fhould  fee  from  inhzt  fburce 
of  heroifm  the  Europeans  derived  that  courage 
which  enabled  them  with  fo  much  facility  to  be- 
come matters  of  the  Wodd :  for  terror  had  fpread 
the  fame  of  the  Spnifh  arms,  from  one  tropic  to 

the* 
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B  o  0  K  the  other,  mdre  cfFedually  and  with  greater  rapi- 
VIII.    dity,  than  even  viftory  itfelf. 

HuRTADO,  who  had  been  informed  by  his  chafte 
wife,  of  the  cacique's  fatal  attachment  thought  ic 
incumbent  upon  him,  from  motives  of  pity,  to  de- 
ceive a  paflTion  which  he  could  not.  extinguifh 
without  dcftroying  that  unfortunate  prince.  He 
anfwered  him,  that  no  European  foldier  would 
dare  to  quit  his  camp  or  his  garrifon,  witiiouc 
leave  of  the  general  or  governor,  nor  couid  afk 
fuch  a  favour  without  difgrace,  unlefs  it  were  to 
fight  and  conquer.  The  cacique,  enlightened  by 
love,  who  feems  only  to  blind  happy  lovers,  per** 
ceived  clearly  that  the  Spaniard  trifled  with  his 
paffion  i  and  as  he  found  he  Could  never  be  hap^ 
py  but  by  the  death  of  his  rival,  he  refolved  to 
deftroy  him.  This  coulcj  only  be  cffcAed  by 
treachery  i  for  it  was  impoflible  that  Hurtado  (hould 
fear  any  but  cowards. 

The  cacique  was  informed  that  Hurtado  was 
gone  out  of  the  garrifon  with  fifty  of  his  invin* 
cible  foldiers  to  procure  provifions  by  force  of 
arms.  The  garrifon  was  extremely  weakened  by 
the  abfence  of  that  captain.  Mangora*with  expe- 
dition colleded  a  body  of  four  thoufand  Indians 
w^ll  armed,  and  concealed  them  in  a  covered  mo- 
rafs  near  the  citadel.  Then  marching  to  the  gates 
with  thirty  of  his  men  loaded  with  provifions,  he 
fcnt  word  to  Lara,  that  having  been  informed  that 
the  Spaniairds,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  ffiends* 
wtre  in  want  of  provifions,   he  had  haftened  to 

offer 
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oflFcr  tKcm  fomc,  till  the  convoy  Ihould  return  with  book 
a  f rcfli  fupplyr.  The  gcncrofuy  of  the  general  vui. 
tx>uld  not  poifibly  be  induced  co  lufped  any  fnares 
of  perfidy  in  the  prefencs  and  voluntary  offers  of 
an  ally.  Lara  received  the  cacique  with  the  fin* 
cereft  teftimonies  of  gratitude,  and  treatc'd  him 
aod  his  company  with  what  foreign  European  pro- 
vifioQS  he  was  ^ble  to  add  to  the  natural  produce 
of  the  country.  From  this  variety  an  entertain- 
ment was  prepared  ^  ^nd  the  Spaniarcsi  intoxicated 
fell  into  the  arms  of  ileep»  or  rather  into  thufc  of 
deftruAiofK 

The  cacique  had  before  apprized  his  efcort  and 
ihe  troops  Ik;  had  placed  in  ambufcade  with  his 
intent.  Every  circumftance  had  been  previoufly 
Arranged  and  concerteduo  carry  the  mod  infamous 
treachery  into  execution>.  Ihe  Spaniards  were 
icarce  fallen  afleep,  when  the  .light  of  the  flames, 
by  which  the  magazine  was.fet  on  fire,  gave  the 
fignal  to  the  Timbuez  to  advance,  in  order  to 
lack  the  place.  The  foldiers  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  it,  and  whom  the  tumult  and  light  of 
the  flames  had  juft  rouzed  from  their  deep,  ran 
ioioxicated  as  they  were,  to  extinguilb  it.  During 
this  confufion,  the  contrivers  of  the.  ftratagem 
opened  the  gates  to  their  companions,  and  the 
whole  troop,  armed  with  poinards,  fell  upon  the 
Spaniards,  who  could  neither  efcape  the  fire  nor 
the  fword.  Lara,  mortally  wounded,  was  lefs  fo- 
licitout  to  extrad  the^  arrow  from  his  own  fide 
than  to  plunge  his  fword'  into  the  heart  of  ^an» 

¥%.  III.  C  gora, 
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BOOK  gora.    The  cacique  arid  he  f^ll  mangKhg  eacft" 
V 1  i  t  •   other ;  arid  they  both  ejcpitcd  together  in  a  ftrtsttn 
of  blood  that  Sowed  from  the  Spaniards  ahcl  iht 
Indiana ;  blood  th^t  could  not  be  nii^dd  and  con- 
founded but  in  their  mutual  deftrrfftibn. 

Four  women  and  as  manychildfen  witH^Mi^rahda, 
the  innocent  and  ill  fated  caufc  of  fo  tragical  a  fcenc,- 
were  the  only  perfonis  left  in  the  place.  Tfiofe  Ibr- 
rowful  viftims  were  carried  to  Siripa,  the  brother 
and  fucceflbr  of  the  perfidious  cacique.  Theteve 
of  the  latter  paflkd  into  h>s  brother''^  hi^art,  like  a 
fire  rekindled  from  his  afhes.  Like  the  fun  him* 
fclf,  who  Ihines  on  the  rich  btoks  of  Paraguiay, 
Miranda  could  not  (liew.  faer(^elf,  in^ithoUt  inlkfhihg 
with  love  all  who  beheld  her.  But  the  piiffioh  fhe 
irifpired  fometimc^  difplaycd  itfelf  in  the  fury  of 
defpair,  and  fometindes  in  the  weakneis  6f  fub^ 
ifniflion  and  ihtreaty.  Sirtpa  threw  himfelf  at  her 
feet,  and  dtclartd  that  (he  v^as  not  only  frife,  bat 
that  flie  Ihould  reign  6Vef  the  chief  and  the  ^co- 
ble, which  her  charms  would  have  fubdiied  to 
Spain  more  effe£t\ially  thatt  the  rfrms  elf  a  vlAor- 
rioiis  natibn*  How  can  fte  yet,  add<s3  ht,  remehi- 
Ker  an  tmfirctinate  hufband,  fallen  no  doubt  under 
the  arrows  cif  the  Indian  confpfrators  ? 

MniANDA,  ftill  more  offended  at  the  love  of 
the  new  drfcicjue,  than  fhe  had  been  irifenfiHc  to 
thiitcff  his  brcfthcr,  anfwcred  him  with  the  ftrongeft 
cxpfeflions  of  contempt  and  infulc,  preferring 
cleath  rather  than  a  crown  from  the  hand  of  a 
lavage.    Had  fhe  crofled  the  feas  With  her  huf. 

bafid^ 
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band,  to  forfake  and  betray  him  in  a  worid  where  book 
the  European  women  ought  to  let  the  example  of  viii. 
mue,  as  the  men  did  that  of  bravery  ?  But  Si*       ^ 
rtpaC,  having  no  conception  of  a  conjugal  fidelity, 
which  appeared  to  htm  as  extraordinary  as  the  he- 
toifm  of  the  Spaniards,  thought  that  tia)e  would 
gradually  Weaken  thofe  fentimehts  in  a  iex  not^ 
ferm^d  to  foftain   a  lorrg  refiflance  3  or  that  at 
leaft  (6  much  pride  could   itot  be  conquered  but 
by  tenderness.     In  vain  did  Miranda  obftinately 
itpdfe  the  attention  of  the  cacique  *,  he  cp^oied 
iRxhiftg  but  kindftels  and  sefped  to  the  conftancy 
of  her  denials* 

HuaTADO,  however,  xapon  his  return  frorti  hii» 

€)tpedition,  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  afhes' 

Gained  with  blood  on  the  fpoc  where  be  had  left 

S  citadel.     His  eyes  fought  Miranda  every  wliere, 

wi&out  drfcovering  To  much  as  the  fliadow  or  tho 

feotfteps  of  that  faithful  wife.  At  length  he  heard 

that  (he  was  amongil  the  perBdious  Indians,  who 

in  one  night  had  perpetrated  fo  many  cringes.     No 

danger  could  deter  him   from  endeavouring  to 

rrfcuc  Miranda  from  her  ravi(hers.     His  prefencc 

kindled  all  the  fury  of  jealoufy  in  the  foul  of  the 

cacique.     He  immediately  ordered  that  Spaniard, 

the  fight  of  whom   was  odious  to  him  for  many  . 

leafoDS,  to  be  put  to  death.     Miranda  prevailed 

upon  this  barbarian  to  relent^  and  obtained  a  repeal 

of  the  felitcnce  pronounced  againft  her  hu{band« 

She  even  obuined  the  permifilon  of  feeing  him 

fefliecimes :  but  on  condition  that  If  they  ventured 

C  2  to 
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B  o  o  Kto  give  way  to  love,  tir  to  indulge  in  its  tranl^ 
VIII.    ports,  the  firft  momcnc  of  their  bappincfs  (bould 
^   '    be  the  laft  of  their  lives.     A  prohibition  infinitely 
more  cruel  than  that  whiqh  ihc  king  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  impofed  upon  the  haplefs  Orpheus!  Is 
it  pofiible .  that  a  man  ihould  poiTefs  ao  amiable, 
wife  and  not  fee  her  ?  U  it  poQible  that  he  ihould 
fre  her  frequently,  and  never  give  way.  to  conjugal 
endearments  ?  What  could  Siripa  expeft  from  the 
torment  to  which  he  had  condemned  this  unhappy 
pair  ?    Love  is   (Irengtheoed   by   voluntary  felf- 
denial  and  the  reftraints  icfelf  impofes,  but  canrK>t 
brook  compulfion.     Prohibition  tends  only  to  ex* 
cite  its  defires,  danger  adds  to  its  audacity,  and 
even  the  fear  of  death  urges  it  to  partake  of  the 
joys  of  life.     After  having  happily  pafied  fcveral 
days  in  mutually  comforting  each  other  in  their 
flavery,  and   (bedding  floods  of  tears  which  are 
conftantly  excited^  dried   up,  and  renewed  in  the 
tender  endearments  of  a  virtuous  and  perfecuted 
love  \  this  unfortunate  pair  ventured  to  with  for 
one  of  thofe  happy  moments  the  poflefTion  of 
which  compcnfaies  years  of  pain^     After  having 
feen  each  other  feveral  times,  alternately  promifing 
and  denying  themfelves  every  pleafure  that  love 
can  impart ;  in  hopes  of  meeting  again  at  fome 
favourable  opportunity,  when   they  might  freely 
renew  the  facred  rights  of  marriage |. at  lengthy 
love,  which  neither  chains,  tyt^ants,  nor  deathman 
reftrain^  claimed  the  tribute  which  virtue  offers  up 
CO  heaven  in  the  embraces  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

The 
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The  barbarous   Siripa  one  day  .furprifed  Hurtado  book 
m  the  arms  of  Miranda.     They  were  condemned    viii. 
to  die,  a/)d  dragged  from  the  nuptial  bed  to  the 
ftake,  where  they  ended  their  lives  by  a  lingering 
death,  in  view  of  each  other,  amidO:  the  fighs  of 
cverlafting  love. 

During  this  tranfaftion,  Moichera  being  now 
become  the  chief  of  the  few  Spaniards  that  re- 
mained, embarked  with  his  little  company  on 
board  a  veilel  that  lay  at  anchor.  By  this  event, 
Paraguay  was  totally  delivered  from  the  nation 
that  threatened  its  liberty.  This  tranquillity  was 
of  ihorc  duration.  Some  more  confiderable  forces 
appeared  en  the  river  in  1535,  and  laid  the  foun« 
dation  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  new  colony  foon 
wanted  prpvifions.  All  who  attempted  to  procure 
them  were  murdered  by  the  favages ;  and  it  be- 
came neccflary  to  forbid  any  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  from  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  new 
iettlement. 

A  WOMAN  whom  hunger  had  certainly  infpired 
with  refolution  to  brave  the  fear  of  death,  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  guards  who  were  polled  round 
the  colony,  «o  prefervc  it  from  the  dangers  it  was 
expofed  to  in  confeqoence  of  the  famine,  Mai- 
donata,  for  fuch  was  the  name  of  the  fugitive, 
having  wandered  about  for  fome  time  in  unknown 
and  unfrequented  roads,  entered  a  cave  to  repofe 
herfelf.  A  lioncfs,  whom  (he  met  with  there, 
filled  her  with  extreme  terror,  which  was  foon 
(hanged  into  furprife,  when  (hc'perccived  this  for- 

C  3  midable 
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BOOK  midablc  ^r.i.rial  approaching  her  with  figpsof  fitv, 
VIII.  anJ  dun  carcHlng  jind  licking  he**  hand*  witji 
mournful  critrs,  r^ivlicr  calculated  tQ  excite  com- 
panion than,  c!rc;id,  Maldo&aca  foon  perceived 
that  the  lior.cfs  v.as  wiih  whdp,  and  that  htr 
groans  were  ihc  ccir plaints  of  a  dam  who  calls 
for  help  to  get  rid  cf  her  burden.  Maldonata  was 
infpircd  with  courage^  and  aflifted  the  efiorts  of 
nature  in  thac  painful  nion'.enc,  when  (he  feems 
rcluflantly  togiye  life  tQall  beings  ^\hich  they  arc 
to  enjoy  for  fo  ftiort  a  time.  The  lioneis  being 
fafely  delivered,  foon  went  out  in  qutft  of  pro- 
vifion,  which  flic  brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of 
her  benefa£breb«  She  daily  Ihared  it  with  cbe 
little  whelps,  who,  brought  into  life  by  her  af* 
fidance,  and  bred  up  with  her,  feenned  by  their 
playful  and  harmlefs  bites  to  acknowledge  an  t)b« 
ligation,  which  their  dam  repaid  with  the  tcndereft 
marks  of  attention.  But  when  they  grew  bigger, 
and  found  themfelvcs  impelled  by  natural  inftinift 
to  feek  their  own  prey,  $nd  fufficiently  (Irong  to 
fcize  and  devour  it,  the  family  difpcrfed  in  the 
woods ;  and  the  liooefs,  who  was  no  longer  caJl* 
ed  to  the  cave  by  maternal  tendernefs,  difappeaied 
likewifc  to  roam  about  the  foreft,  which  her  hun« 
ger  daily  depopulated. 

Maldokata,  alone  and  without  fuftenancc, 
was  forced  to  quit  a  cavern  which  was  an  objcift 
of  terror  to  fo  many  living  creature$,  but  which 
her  pity  had  made  a  place  of  fafety  for  her.  SIk 
now  felt  wiih  for  row  the  want  of  a  fociety,  thac 

had 
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bad  h^n  of  ffJcJj  Cgpal  fcrvicc^  hi?r :  ibc  di(]  not  f  o  o  ^c 
wander  for  any  c<>nrjdcr^b|c  t,imc,  before  (hjc  feU    yiH- 
iaco  (he  kands  of  c^c  fay^igef •    SiiiC  h;|cl  been  fed  '^=^ 
tW  ?  liffflSft^  j?nd  wi^?  made  s^  flavc  by  men.     Shf 
was  foQH  %{tpr  retaken   by   the  Spa.niar<}s,  who 
l^ipught  her  ^clf  to  S^^P<>^  Ayre^*    The  comr 
inaA^ant,  oiore  iavage  than  the  lions  or  the  wild 
Indies,  did  doc  think  hei  fqjfGciently  punifhccj 
for  her  flight  by  all  the  dangers  and  piiferies  Ihc 
had  encJured :  he  had  the  cruelty  to  order  her  to 
be  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  middle  qf  a  wood,  and 
there  left  jcp  ftarviC^   or   be  devoured  by   ^iI4 

TwQ  days  aft^r,  fome  foldiers  went  to  fee  what 
^^  be.cpme  pf  the  qnhappy  yi<5tiiD.  They  found 
her  ^iye,  fijri:own.ded  wiih  hungry  tygcrs^  who 
were  ^ager  to  devpiur  her,  but  were  kept  at  a 
jdiAsQce  by  a  lipnefs  who  lay  at  her  feet  with  hjec 
whelps.  This  figfot  ftruck  the  foldiers  motionlcfs 
with  pity  and  terror.  When  the  lionefs  faw  them, 
(he  withdrew  from  the  tree,  as  if  to  make  room 
for  them  ro  unbind  her  benefa&refs :  but  when 
they  took  Her  away,  the  anin)al  followed  Qowly 
ajt  iibmc.diftaace^  endeavouring  to  con Brm,  by  her 
carefles  and  tender  complaints,  the  wonders  of 
gratHude  which  the  woman  was  relating  to  her  de* 
Uverers.  The  liohefs  with  her  whelps  for  fome 
time  £c>llQwed  her  footfteps,  (hewing  all  the  ian^e 
marks  o{  regret  and  affliftion,  that  a  difconfolate 
family  exprefs  when  they  attend  a  beloved  father 

C  4  or 
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B  o  o  K  or  fon,  who  is  going  to  embark  for  America, 
VIII.    from  whence  he  may  never  return. 

Thb  commandant  was  informed  of  the  whole 
adventure  by  his  foldiers ;  and  this  example  of 
gratitude  in  ah  animal  fo  ferocious,  awakened  in 
him  thofc  feelings,  which  his  favage  heart  had 
undoubtedly  loft  in  crofling  the  feas,  and  he  fuf- 
fered  a  woman*  to  live,  who  had  been  fo  vifibly 
proteftcd  by  heaven. 

During  this  interval,  the  Indians,  who  con- 
tinued to  furround  the  Spanifli  colony  with  an  in* 
tent  to.  ftarvc  it,  confined  it  more  and  more  within 
its  intrenchments.  To  return  to  Europe  fccmed 
to  be  the  only  means  left  to  prevent  the  great 
diftrefs  that  was  coming  on  \  but  the  Spaniards 
were  prepoiTefled  with  the  notion  that  the  inland 
country  was  full  of  mines,  and  this  belief  made 
them  perfevcre.  They  abandoned  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  founded  the  ifland  of  Aflumption,  three 
hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  but  dill  on  the 
banks  of  the  fame  river.  By  this  change,'  they 
evidently  removed  further  from  the  afliAance  of 
the  mother  country,  but  they  imagined  it  brought 
them  nearer  the  fource  of  riches  j  and  their  avi- 
dity was  ftill  greater  than  their  forefight. 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  a  country  nearer  tho 
tropic,  were  lefs  courageous  than  thofc  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  tnorc  eafily  civilized.  Far  from  mo- 
Icfting  the  Spaniards,  they  fupplied  them  with 
provifions.  This  behaviour  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  think  that  there  vyas  a  poflibility  of  fecuring 

their 
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their  ^iendfhip,  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  book 
to  embrace  chriftianity  ;  and  it  was'  imagined  that  vlli 
the  moft  cffWhial  nnethod  of  accomplifhing  thi?^ 
was  to  infpirc  them  with  a  great  idea  of  that  re- 
ligion. For  this  purpofe  a  procefTion  was  con- 
trived for  fefttval  days,  in  which,  after  the  cuftom 
of  the  mother  country,  all  the  colonifts  were  to 
appear  with  their  (houldcrs  bare,  and  the  inftru- 
mcnts  of  flagellation  in  their  hands.  The  Indians 
were  invited  to  this  horrid  fcenc,  not  unlike  that 
which  was  difplayed  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Corybantes,  and  more  fit  to  infpire  an  abhorrence 
for  chriftianity  than  to  recommend  it.  They  came 
to  the  number  of  ^ight  thoufand  men,  armed  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  conftantly  took 
with  them,  to  behold  this  barbarous  folemnity, 
and  fully  refolved  to  maflacre  thefe  ftrangers,  fince 
a  religion  that  required  them  to  (hed  their  own 
blood,  muft  certainly  make  them  favage  and 
cniel. 

The  moment  that  the  cataftrophe  was  drawing 
near,  Irala  was  informed  by  an  Indian  fervant  of 
ib  unexpedled  a  plot.  The  Spanifh  general  gave 
out  that  the  Topiges,  enemies  to  the  whole  coun- 
17,  were  advancing  to  attack  the  place.  He  com- 
manded  all  his  troops  to  take  up  arms,  and  called 
the  Indian  chiefs  together,  to  deliberate  on  the 
common  danger  that  threatened  their  nation  as 
well  as  his  own.  As  foon  as  thefe  men  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Spaniards,  Irala  put  them  to  death, 
tod  threatened  the  Ind.ians  who  had  attended  them 

with 
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^ooK witl^  tibp. Ikipc  fane. ,  Thcfc  i^nftappy  mfp &U  ^ 
VII u  ihejr  K.n.cps,  implore^  .  pjcrcjr,  and  pnly  >obt?M»r 
cd  if  Qfi  ^e^rjjng  ^efcrna^  9.nd  ^nUmife4  obc4^ncc^ 
for  thcoifelyw  pn4  thcjir  whj>lc  n?f i^n.  Thp  re- 
conciliaux)i;k  was  ^ ^tiBcd  by  i^e  ^r"4gf  of  fomc 
Indian  women  with  Spaniards^  ^  cerp^tftny  far 
more  pleafing  to  heavefi  and  ear^b^  tjbac^  ^^9;  prpr 
cciSion  of  flagellants  th^at  lyauid  ^ave  been  ppn? 
eluded  b/  a  maflacre.  Ffpq^  ^h^s  uii^?n  pf  t)YA 
fuch  difTerent  nationjs,  (pf^g  the  r^uris  pf  cKc 
Mcftces,  now  fp  coq^rx^qn  jn  SoytI>  AnjpAcai 
Tl^us  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards,  in  a}l  parts 
of  the  wpf'ld,  tq  he  a  mixed  race.,  That  pf  tjba 
Moors,  flill  flows  in  their  vf  ins  in  Europe,  ^nd  chat 
of  the  favageSf  in  Afnerica.  Perhaps,  this  uiix-? 
ture  may  be  of  advantage,  if  it  be  a  U&:  thac 
xnen^  as  well  as  animals  are  in^proved  by  crofiing 
the  breed.  It  wer^;  indeed  to  be  wifiied  that  the 
various  races  of  mankind  w.ere  loQ:  in  one^  thac 
there  might  be  an  end  of  thofe  national  antipaxbies^ 
which  only  ierve  to  perpetuate  the  calamities  of 
w^r  and  all  the  feveral  pjaffions  that  deftroy  the  hu* 
i^ian  fpecies.  Btjit  difcord  feems  to  arife  of  itfelf  be- 
tween brothers,  can  it  therefore  be  expefbcd  that  all 
inankind  fhpuld  become  one  family,  the  children 
of  which,  fprung  as  it  were  from  the  fame  conv^ 
ipon;  parent,  Ihpuld  no  longer  thirft  after  each 
other's  blood  i  For  is  not  •thjis  fat^al  thirft  excited 
and  kept  up  by  that  of  gold  ? 

It  yf^^  this  ibameful  paflion,  this  fav^e  avi«. 
dicy,  ^hich  induced  the  Spaniards  to  keep  ftiU 

further 
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further  from  the  fca,  and  nearer  the  mountains ;  b  o  o  |c 
nor  did  they  become  wifcr  pr  more  humane,  by  viii, 
the  danger  they  had  expofcd  tbcmfclv«  to  in  ad-  *  ^'^^^ 
vancing  fo  far  into  the  country,  of  being  all  d^- 
ftroycd  by  the  favages.  They  fccmcd,  by  the 
cmeltics  they  exercifed  upon  the  Indians,  to  pu« 
niOi  them  for  their  owp  obftinacy  in  fearching  for 
gold  where  there  was  none.  Several  ihips  which 
were  bringing  them  troops  and  ammunition,  were 
loft,  with  all  chey  had  on  board,  by  venturing  too 
lar  up  the  river  ^  but  even  this  circumftance  could 
not  prevent  them  from  ©bftinately  perfifting  in 
their  avaricious  yiews,  thpu^h  they  had  been  dif- 
^ppoin^ed  in  them :  till  th<y  were  compelled  by 
repeated  orders  from  the  mother  country  to  rc- 
eftablifli  Buenos  Ayres.  This  necclT^ry  under- 
taking was  now  bpcome  eafy.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  multiplied  in  Paraguay,  were  ftrong 
enough  to  reftrain  or  deftroy  the  nations  that 
might  oppofe  them.  Accordingly,  as  it  had  been 
ocpe^cd,  they  met  iv^^itb  Iktle  difficulty.  Juan 
Ortiz  de  Zarate  executed  it  in  1580,  and  rebuilt 
Buenos  Ayres  upon  the  fame  fpot,  which  had  been 
forfakcn  for  forty  years.  The  petty  nations  that 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  fubmitted  to  the 
yoke,  or  fled  to  diftant  pares  to  enjoy  their  free- 
dom. 

As  fbon  as  the  colony  had  gained  fpme  degree  Prefentfi. 
of  ftrength,  it  began  to  flourifli  j  and  in  proccfs  Ihc'sptnf- 
of  time  four  great  provinces  were  formed,  the  •'^*^* "*  ^•^ 
TucumgH)    Santa  Crus  de  la  Sierra,   Paraguay. 

proper, 
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T'  o  o  t:  proper,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Througiiout  this 
immcnfe  traft,  there  are  but  twelve  towns,  fcat- 
ccred  in  different  parts,  which  in  Europe  would 
be  reckoned  only  fmall  market  towns.  They  con- 
fiil:  of  a  few  houfcs  or  huts,  irregularly  difpofed, 
'  and  parted  by  little  woods  or  groves,  fo  that  every 
houfe  looks  like  a  fingle  plantation.  Some  fmall 
villages  of  conquered  Indians  are  to  be  feen  all 
round  the  country.  The  reft  of  it  is  entirely  a 
wildernefs,  or  inhabited  by  independent  favages. 
Their  rage  againft  thofe  who  have  forced  them  ta 
fly  to  inaccefliblc  mountains  is  inconceivable,  'f  hey 
arc  continually  fallying  out  from  thefc  retreats,  ex- 
cited by  the  hopes  of  dcftroying  fome  of  their  ty- 
rants. Thefe, inroads  prevent  all  communication, 
between  the  Spanifh  fettlcmcnts. 

Even  the  capital  of  the  cok)ny  labours  under 
fome  inconveniences  that  are  totally  deflruftivc 
of  trade.  Buenos  Ayres  has  indeed  fome  advan- 
tages. The  (ituation  is  healthy  and  pleafanr,  and 
the  air  temperate.  The  country  prefents  an. agree- 
able appearance,  and  would  be  fertile,  if  proper 
care  were  taken  to  cultivate  it.  The  buildings^ 
which  forty  years  ago  were  all  compofed  of  earth,, 
arc  more  folid  and  commodious,  fmce  the  natives, 
have  learned  the  art  of  making  brick  and  lime. 
The  population  amounts  to  1 6,oco  fouls,  and  the 
white  people  may  be  about  a  quarter  of  the 
number.  One  fide  of  the  town  is  defended  bv  a 
fortrefs,  with  a  garrifon  of  a  thoufand  men  :  and 
the  reft  is  furroundcd  by  the  river.*    Thefe  pre- 

cautions 
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tautions  are  extremely  proper,  but  inadequate  to  fi  o  o  K 
cbc  cod  propofed^  ^  viii. 

The  town  ftamls  feventy  leagues  from  the  Tea. 
Large  fhip$  cannot  come  up  to  it,  and  the  fmalleft 
veflcts  run  great  rifques  in  failing  up  a  river  that 
wants  depth,  is  full  of  iflar^ds^  (hoals  and  rocks, 
and  where  ftorms  are  more  frequent  and  more 
dreadful  than  on  the  ocean.  It  is  ncccilary  to  an*- 
chor  every  night  on  the  fpot  they  come  to ;  and 
on  the  moft  moderate,  days,  a  pilot  mud  go 
before  in  a  boat  to  found  the  way  for  the  (hip. 
There  is  .fbme  danger  even  in  the  harbour, 
which  is  within  three  leagues  of  the  towp« 
Though  che  precaution  is  taken  to  caft  all  r{ic 
anchors  from  the  (hips,  and  to  fccure  their 
cables  with  (b-ong  iron  chains,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  funk  by  a  furious  wind^  which  comes 
from  the  frontiers  of  Chili*  and,  as  it  meets  witii 
nothing  to  c-heck  its  progrefs  over  a  plain  of  three, 
hundred  leagues,  grows  ilill  more  impetuous  as 
it  enters  the  channel  of  the  river. 

» 

If  the  Spaniards  had  not  formed  moft  of  their 
American  lettlemcnts  by  chance,  they  would  have 
fixed  upon  the  port  of  Infenada,  or  that  of  Ba- 
ragon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Plata,  to  the 
weft,  or  that  of  Maldonado,  that  lies  on  the  famp 
iine  to  the  eaft.  The  frequent  accidents  that  have 
happened  on  the  river,  and  other  political  reafons, 
have  at  length  convinced  the  court  of  Madrid  of 
the  improper  fituation  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
V^^f  they  built  a  citadel  f<^rty  leagues  lower,  at 

Monte 
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B  o  6  Ic  M6nte  Video,  ftankod  with  fout  baftions,  artd  dc*- 
VIII.   fended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  agatriibn  6f 

^  '^^'^tyfeo  hundred  men.  They  afterwards  found  that 
thii  haibour  was  t)ftty  fit  for  ftxiall  veflels,  and 
therefore  rcnioted  to  Maldonado,  where  the  for- 
tifications, as  well  as  thofe  of  Buenos  Ay  res  ami 
Monte  Video,  were  buiic  by  the  Guaranis,  who^ 
were  never  rev^rarded  fof  this  labour,  hi  natural 
fnuation  renders  it  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in 
the  world.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  moft 
numerous  fleet;  and  the  efttranCc  which  is  c3t* 
tremdy  narrow,  is  Very  eafily  defended.  The  nli 
18  excellent,  there  is  plehcy  of  wood,  and  the  foil: 
is  Tcry  fertile.  When  once  the  native*,  who  are  A 
refolute,  warlike  and  robuft  people,  are  fubdt»ed) 
and  when  the  families  which  arc  gradually  remov- 
ed thither  from  the  Canary  iflands,  have  improved 
the  lands,  the  fettlement  will  have  acquired  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfeftion.  The  fhips  that  are 
failing  from  Europe  to  the  South  feas,  will  find 
there  a  fafe  harbour,  and  all  the  refreftiments  thcyr 
may  want.  In  time  it  will  become  the  nattrral 
ftiple  for  the  trade  of  Paraguay  j  and  may  ftill  be 
improved.  When  the  Spaniards  /hall  have  adopted 
better  principles  of  government.  At  prefent  it  is 
not  very  confiderable. 

Trade  of       The  richcft  producc  that  is  peculiar  id  that 

*"*^"^"  iontincnr,   is  the   herb  of  Paraguay.     It  is  the 

leaf  of  a  middlc-fized  tree.     The  taftc  is  fimilar 

to  that  of  mallows,  and  in  ftiape  rcfcmblcs  an 

orange  tree.    It  is  divided  into  three  claffcs.    The 

^     firft. 
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frft,  drtltSl  rtilr/lfjf j,  h  the  btid  whcrt  it  juft  btgmS  Boot 
ft  uitfdd  lis  Itevcs.     It  is  fkt  fupcrior  to  the  other    vl tt. 
two,  btn  will  not  keep  fo  Jong,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  txp<M*t  it  to  a:ny  diftance.     The  next,' 
which  is  calkd  caafffimj   is  the  full  grown  leaf^ 
fthpped  of  its  ftaiks.     If  thefe  arc  left  on,  it  ii 
ailed  cabguaza^   which  is  the  third  fort.     The 
leaves  are  firft  roafted,  and  then  kept  in  pits  digged 
in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  bulls  hides. 

The  mountains  bf  Maracayu,  at  the  eaft  fide 
rf  Paraguay,  furnilh  the  herb  that  is  moft 
cftecmed.  The  tree  docs  not  grow  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  but  in  the  marfliy  vaJlies  that  lie 
between  them.  The  city  of  Aflfumption,  which 
is  callcci  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  though  in  faft 
it  is  a  very  inconfidcrable  place,  firft  brought  this 
valuable  plant,  which  had  always  been  the  delight 
of  the  favages,  into  repute  in  diftant  countries. 
The  exportation  of  it  at  firft  procured  confidcr- 
able  riches  to  the  tbwn.  But  this  advantage  was 
Dot  of  long  continuance,  for  all  the  Indians  of  that 
diftria  were  loft  in  the  long  voyage  they  were  ob- 
liged to  take.  The  whole  country  became  a  de- 
fert  for  forty  leagues  round  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  give  up  this  trade  which 
was  the  only  fource  of  their  wealth. 

The  new  Villa  Rica,  a  fettlemcnt  formed  near 
Maracayu,  cngrofled  this  branch  of  trade,  but 
was  fpon  obliged  to  (hare  it  with  the  Guaranis, 
^ho  at  firft  gathered  the  herb  only  for  their  own 
«fr|  but  foon  began  to  fell  it.    This  employnjent, 

added 
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BOOK  added  to  the  necefficy  of  undertaking  a  voyage 
VII r.  which,  including  the  return,  comprehended  four 
hundred  leagues,  kept  the  Guaranis  abfent  from 
their  habitations  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
year.  During  this  interval,  as  they  were  deprived 
of  in(lru6lion,  they  grew  indifferent  to  religion, 
and  unconneclcil  with  the  colony.  Many  of  them 
perifhed  by  change  of  air  and  fatigue*  Some 
grew  weary  of  this  laborious  employment,  and  rc« 
tired  into  the  woods,  where  they  refumed  their 
former  way  of  life.  Befides,  the  villages  having 
no  men  to  defend  them,  lay  expoled  to  the  in- 
roads  of  the  enemy.  To  obviate  thefc  inconveni- 
ences, the  miflionaries  procured  feeds  from  Mara- 
cayu,  and  fowed  them  in  thofe  parts  of  the  land 
that  were  mod  analagous  to  the  foil  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  trees  which  have  fprung  from  them 
have  greatly  multiplied,  and  have  not  degenerated 
at  lead  in  any  fcnfible  degree. 

The  produce  of  thefe  plantations,  added  to  that 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly,  is  very  confiderable. 
Some  is  confumed  in  Paraguay,  and  Chili  and 
Peru  purchafe  annually  to  the  amount  ot  100,000 
arrobes,  which,  at  the  rate  of  23  livres  12  fous, 
6  deniers  ^,  make  an  article  of  exportation  of 
2,362,500  livres.  t 

This  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  of  South  Ame- 
rica recommend  as  a  prefcrvative  againft  moft  dif. 
cafes,  is  in  general  ufe  throughout  this  part  of  the 
new  world.     It  is  dried  and  reduced  almofl:  to 

powder, 

•  Near  one  guinea.  f  About  103,360  K 
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powder,  then  put  into  a  cup  with  fugar,  lemon-  book 
juice,  and   fwcct-fccntcd  paftc^  boiling  water  is    viii. 
afterwards  thrown  upon  it,  and  it  is  drunk  off  di* 
redlly  before  it  has  time  to  turn  '  black. 

The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  of  no  confcqucnce  to 
Europe  \  but  that  country  is  valuable  on  other  ac- 
Gounts,  and  in  particular  for  the  hides  it  fends 
over.  When  the  Spaniards  foffook  Buenos  Ayre^ 
in  1538,  they  left  in  the  neighbouring  fields  fomc 
horned  cattle,  which  they  had  brought  over  from 
their  dwn  country.  They  multiplied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree in  thofe  paftures,  that  when  thfc  town  was  re- 
eftablifhed,  they  were  totally  negleftcd.  The  me- 
thod was  afterwards  adopted  of  knocking  them 
on  the  head,'  merely  for  the  fake  of  their  hides. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  deferves  to  be 
mentioned. 

A  NUMBE.R  of  huntfmen  oh  horfeback  repair  to 
fuch  places  as  arc  moftly  frequented  by  the  wild 
bulls.  Each  huntfmaf\  purfucs  the  bull  he  fixf  s 
upon,  and  hamftrings  him  with  a  (harp  iron  cut  In 
the  ftiape  of  a  crcfcent,  and  fattened  to  a  long 
handle.  When  the  animal  is  overcome,  the 
huntfman  attacks  others  and  difables  them  in  the 
fame  manner.  After  fome  days  fpent  'in  this  vio- 
lent exercile,  the  huntfmen  return  in  fcarch  of 
the  bulls  they  have  difabled,  which  they  flay,  car- 
ry away  the  hides,  and  fometimcs  the  tongues  and 
the  fat :  the  reft  they  leave  to  be  devoured  by  the 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey. 
Vol.  III.  D.  The 
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BOOK  T"^  P^'icc  Qf  hides  was  fo  low  at  firft,  that^hcy 
VIII,  were  fcarce  worth  one  livre  fix  fous  *  a- piece, 
though  the  buyers  refufed  a  great  many  becaufe 
they  were  not  of  thp  proper  fize  j  but  the  value  of 
then)  has  incr^i^fed  fiqcq  the  pumbcr  of  bulls  has 
diminiflied.  Thi^  ,4^.creare  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  bujitfmen  2ks  to  \iic  wiid  dogs. 
Thcfe  deftruftivc  ai^imals.cnakc  fuch  ravage  among 
tl\em,  that  the  cpiopy  is  in;  danger  of  lofmg  this 
lucratiyc  bpnch  of  twde.  The  goy.crnmcnt  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
misfortune,  by  ordcring^part  of  the.  garrifon  out 
to  dcftroy  thcfe  dogs  .that  arc  become  fo  fierce. 
The  foldiers,  at  their  return  from  this  nectffary 
expedition,  wcfc  treated  with  fo  much  infult  and 

.      .All."'  m 

contempt,  tha^  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  go  out  again  upon  an  excurfion  that  expofcd 
^hecn  to  the  ridicule  of  iheir  own  countrymen. 

The  deficiency  in  the. article  of  hides,  will  be 
fompcofated  by  tobacco,  which  is  begun  to  be  cul- 
tivated  in  Paraguay  with  fuccefs.  A  confidcrable 
quantity  isfent  over  every  year;  as  likewife  vicuna 
wool,  which  comes  from  the  mountains,  and  me- 
tals ;  all  which  produftions  are  foreiso  to  the 
colony. 

Thz  firft  Spaniards  who  came  to  Paraguay^ 
made  no  doubt  hut  a  country  that  lay  fo  near  Peru 
muft  contain  great  riches.  They  afted  in  con-: 
fcqucncc  of  this  perfuafion,  which  was  kept. up 
for  a  whole  century  by  fomc  very  trifling  incidents. 

They 

^  About  19.  id.  1. 
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Tliey  found  themfclvcs  at  length  under  a  necefTity  book 
oF  giving  up  this  chimerical  idea  ;  but  after  it  had    vill. 
loog  been  dilbclicved,  it  was  again  revived  to  fervc  ^      ^^'"^ 
fame  private  purpofe.     It  is  now  generally  known 
that  Paraguay  has  no  gold  nor  filver  but  what  comes 
from  Chili  and  Potofh     Some  of  it  circulates  in 
the  colony  ;  a  much  greater  quantity  is  fmuggled 
into  the  Portuguefe  fetclements  ;  and  about  five 
million*  arc  fiiipped  off  every  year  from  Buenos 
Ayrcs  for  the  mother  country. 

The  account  we  have  given  of  the  natural  (late,  Paraguay 
the  conflitution,  and  the  riches  of  Paraguay,  does  fame  to  the 
not  fcem  calculated  to  infpire  any  high  idea  of  thi^  |heK"J(,"[^ 
colony.     The  attention  that  has  conftantly  been  ^?^  ^o*^™- 

'  .  ,  '  cd  there. 

paid  to  it  has  been  ov/ing  to  an  eflablifhment  form-  Remarks 

cd  in  its  center,  which,  after  having  long  been  -a  fettle-*^* 
fubje^  of  difpurc,  has  at  length  met  with  the  ap-  «*««"• 
probation  of  the  wifcft  men.  The  opinion  we  are 
CO  entertain  of  it,  feems  finally  to  be  determined  by 
philofophy,  before  which  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  fadion  (hould  difappear,  as  fhades  vaniih  be- 
fore the  light. 

The  Jefuits  intruded  with  the  miflions  of  Peru, 
being  informed  how  the  Incas  governed  their  em. 
pire,  and  made  their  conquefts,  adopted  their  plan  • 
in  the  execution  of  a  confidcrable  projcft  they  had 
formed.  The  defcendants  of  Manco  Capac,  march- 
ed to  their  frontiers  with  powerful  armies,  com- 
pofcd  of  foldiers  who  at  Icaft  knew  how  to  obey, 
lO  fight,  and  to  intrench   themfelves ;  and  who, 

D  2  .     to- 
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BOOK  together  with  better  ofFenfive  weapons  than  thofc 
VIII.  of  the  favagcs,  had  alfo  (hiclds  and  defenfivc 
weapons,  which  their  enemies  had  not.  They 
propofcd  to  the  naiion  which  they  wanted  to  unite 
to  their  government,  to  embrace  their  religion, 
laws,  and  manners,  to  quit  their  forefts  and  to 
live  in  fociety.  They  frequently  met  with  oppo- 
fition.  Mofl:  of  thofe  people  perfifted  for  a  long 
time  in  defence  of  their  prejudices  and  their  li- 
berty. The  Incas  then  had  rccourfe  to  paticncr, 
and  fent  frefli  deputies,  ^ho  again  endeavoured  to 
perfuadc  them.  Sometimes  thofe  deputies  were 
murdered ;  at  other  times  tKe  favages  fell  upon 
the  army  of  the  Incas.  But  the  latter  fought  with 
great  courage,  were  always  fuccefsful,  and  fuP- 
pended  the  fight  the  inftant  they  had  gained  the 
viftory.  If  they  took  any  prifoners,  they  treated 
them  fo  kindly,  that  they  willingly  fubmitted  to 
the  yoke  of  thefe  humane  conquerors,  and  en- 
deavoured at  their  return  to  infpire  their  nation 
with  the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  them.  A 
Peruvian  army  feldom  begun  the  attack^  and  the 
Incas  has  often  been  known  to  forbear  hoftilitics^ 
even  after  he  had  experienced  the  perfidy  of  the 
barbarians,  and  fcveral  of  his  foldiers  had  been 
murdered. 

The  Jefuits,  who  had  no  army,  confined  them- 
ftlves  to  the  arts  of  perfuafiOn.  They  went  into 
the  f©refts  to  look  for  the  favages,  and  prevailed 
upon  them'to  renounce  their  old  cuftoms  and  pre- 
judices^ to  embrace  a  religion  which  they  did  not 

under- 
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underftand,  and  to  enjoy  thcfwccts  of  fociety,  to  B  o  o  k 
v^bich  they  were  before  ftrangers,  viil. 

The  Incas  had  another  advantage  over  the  Jc- 
fuirs,  which  was,  the  nature  of  their  religion,  cal- 
culated to  ftrike  the  fenfcs.  It  is  a  more  eafy  rriat-  . 
tcr  to  pcrfuade  men  to  worfliip  the  fun  which  they 
fee,  than  to  adore  an  invifible  God,  and  to  believe 
dodlrines  and  oiyfterics  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. Accordingly  the  Jefuits  have  had  the 
prudence  to  civilize  the  favages  in  fomc  mcafurc, 
before  they  attempted  to  convert  them.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  make  them  'chriftians,  till  they 
had  made  them  men.  As  foon  as  they  had  got 
them  together,  they  began  to  procure  them  every 
advantage,  they  had  promifcd  them,  and  induced 
them  to  embrace  chriftianity,  when,  by  making 
ihem  happy,  they  had  contributed  to  render  them' 
tra£lable. 

Thiv  imitated  the  example  of  the  Incas  in  the  ' 
divifion  of  the  lands  into  three  ftiar;s ;  for  re- 
ligious purpofes,  for  the  public,  and  for  indivi- 
duals ^  they  encouraged  working  for  orj^hans,  old 
people  and  foldicrs  •,  they  rewarded  great  aftions ; 
they  infpefted  or  cenfurcd  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple-, they  praftifed  afts  of  benevolence  ;  they  ef- 
ubliihed  feftivals,  and  intermixed  them  with  la- 
borious employments  ;  they  appointed  military  ex- 
ercifcs,  kept  up  a  fpirit  of  fubordination,  invented 
prefervaiives  againft  idlenefs,  and  infpired  theni 
with  refpeft  for  religion  and  the  laws ;  they  alfo  re- 
served to  thcmfclves  the  political  and  religious  au- 

D  3  ihority : 
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BOO  Kthority  :  in  a  word,  whatever  was  valuable  in  the 
VIII.    Icgiflation  of  the  Incas,  was  adopted,  or  even  im- 

*      V     '  proved  upon  at  Paraguay. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  alike  eftabli(hed 
fuch  a  regularity  and  order,  as  prevents  the  com- 
miflion  of  crimes,  and  removes  the  necefficy  of 
punifhment.  There  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
delinquent  in  Paraguay.  The  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple are  good,  and  are  maintained  in  this  ftate  of 
purity  by  ftill  milder  niethods  than  are  made  ufe 
of  in  Peru.  The  laws  were  fcverc  in  that  em- 
pire ;  they  are  not  fo  among  the  Guaranis.  Pu- 
nifhments  are  not  dreaded  there,  and  men  fear 
nothing  but  the  reproach  of  their  own  confcience. 
After  the  example  of  the  Incas,  the  Jefuits 
have  eftablilhed  the  theocratical  government,  with 
an  additionzd  advantage  peculiar  to  the  chrifti^a 
religion,  on  which  their  government  is  founded : 
this  is  the  pracflice  of  confefllon,  which  is  of  in- 
finite utility,  while  thofe  who  introduced  it  (hall 
not  make  an  improper  ufe  of  it.  This  alone  an- 
fwers  the  end  of  penal  laws,  and  maintains  a  pu- 
rity of  manners.  In  Paraguay,  religion,  which 
by  means  of  opinion  exerts  its  authority  in  a  more 
powerful  manner  than  compulfion  can,  brings  the 
guilty  pcrfon  to  the  feet  of  the  magiftrate.  Thcre^ 
far  from  palliating  his  crime,  remorfe  makes  him 
raihcr  aggravate  it ;  and  inftead  of  endeavouring 
to  elude  his  punilhment,  he  implores  it  on  his 
knees.  1  he  a:orc  public  and  fcverc  it  is>  the  more 
doth  it  coniributc  to  quiet  the  confcience  of  the 

criminal* 
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criminal.  By  thefe  means,  punifhmcnt,  which  in  B  0  o  k 
all  other  places  is  the  tefror  of  the  guilty,  is  here  viii. 
confidered  a$  a  foorce  of  confotacion  to  them,  as  it 
ftiflcs  the  pangs  of  remorfc  by  the  expiation  of  .the 
guilt.  The  people  of  Paraguay  have  no  civil 
laws,  becaufe  they  know  of  no  property  ;  nor  have 
they  any  criminal  ones,  becaufe  every  one  is  hrs 
own  accufer,  and  voluntarily  fubmits  ,to'punilh- 
ment^  their  only  laws  arc  the  precepts  of  i-eli- 
gion.  Theocracy  would  be  th-e  moff  excellent  of 
all  governments,  if  it  were  poflible  to  preferve  it 
in  its  purity ;  but  to  efFeft  this,  it  would  be  ne- 
ccflary  that  it  ftiould  always  be  under  the  direftioh 
of  virtuous  men,  deeply  impreflcd  with  the  real 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  that  religion  (hould  teach  nothing  but  the 
duties  of  fociety  ;  that  it  (hould  confider  nothing 
as  a  crime  but  what  vioUtcs  the  natiiral  rights  of 
mankind;  that  its  precepts  ihould  net  fubftitute 
prayers  in  lieu  of  labour,  vain  ceremonies  inftead 
of  works  of  charity,  or  imaginiary  fcruples  to  juft 
remorfc. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  expeftcd  that  Jefuits  born 
in  Spain  or  Italy  fliould  not  have  tranfmitted  to 
Paraguay  the  monaftic  notions  and  praftices  of 
Rome  or  Madrid.  However,  if  they  have  in- 
troduccd  fome  abufes,  it  muft  be  confcjQed  it  has 
been  with  fuch  peculiar  advantages,  that,  perhaps, 
it  is  impoflible  to  do  fo  much  good  to  men  any 
where  clfc,  with  fo  little  injury. 

D   4  Th£R£ 
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BOOK  There  arc  marc  arts  and  conveniences  in  the 
VIII.  republics  of  the  Jefuits  than  there  had  been  cvca 
in  Cufco  itfelf,  without  more  luxury.  The  ufe  of 
coin  is  unknown  there.  The  watchmaker,  weaver, 
lockfmith  and  taylor  all  depofit  their  works  in 
public  warehoufes.  They  arc  fupplied  with  every 
ncceflkry  of  life ;  as  the  hufbandman  has  laboured 
for  them.  The  Jefuits,  affifted  by  magiftrates  who 
are  chofen  by  the  people,  attend  to  tbe  feveral 
wants  of  the  whole  community. 

There  is  no  diftindion  of  ftaiions;  and  it  is 
the  only  focicty  on  earth  where  men  enjoy  that 
equality  which  is  the  fccond  of  all  blcflings  -^  for 
liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  firit:. 

The  Incas  and  the  Jefuits  have  both  Infpired 
men  with  a  reverence  for  religion,  by  the  dazzling 
pomp  of  external  ceremonies.  Nothing  could  be 
compared  to  the  magnificence  and  fplcndour  of 
the  temples  of  the  fun;  and  the  churches  in  Pa- 
raguay are  equal  to  the  moft  elegant  in  Europe. 
The  Jefuits  have  made  their  worlhip  plcafing^ 
without  rendering  it  an  indecent  farce.  The  In- 
dians are  invited  to  refort  to  church  by  mufic  that 
awakens  their  fenfibility,  by  affefting  hymns,  by 
lively  paintings,  and  by  the  pomp  of  ceremonies ; 
fo  that  pleafure  is  here  blended  with  the  exercifes 
of  piety.  It  is  here  that  religion  is  amiable,  and 
that  the  people  firft-  love  it  in  its  minifters.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  purity  of  manner?,  the  miW 
and  tender  zeal,  and  the  paternal  kindnefs  of  the 
Jefuits  of  Paraguay.     Every  paftor   is  truly  tlic 

father, 
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father,  as  he  is  the  guide  of  his  pari(hioner$.     His  book 
authority  is  not  fclc,  becaufc  he  commands,  forr    viii. 
bids,  and  punifhcs  nothing,  but  what  is  command- 
ed, forbidden,  and  punifhcd  by  the  religion  tiiey 
all  reverence  and  love,  equally  with  himfelf. 

It  fliould  fccm  that  men  muft  have  multiplied 
confiderably  under  a  government  where  none  are 
idle,  or  fatigued  wich  labour ;  where  the  food  is 
equal  in  wholefomenefs,  plenty,  and  quality  for 
all  the  citizens ;  where  every  one  is  conveniently 
lodged  and  well  clothed  *,  where  the  aged,  and  the 
lick,  the  widows  and  orphans,  are  afliilcd  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
where  every  one   marries  from   choice  and  not 
from  intereft,  and  where  a  number  of  children  is 
conHdered  as  a  blcffi.ng,  and  can  never  be  burden- 
fome :  where  debauch,  the  neceflary  confcquencc 
of  idlenels,   which  equally  corrupts  the  opulent 
and  the  poor,  never  haftens  the  period  of  natural 
infirmities,  or  tends  to  abridge  the  term  of  human 
life ;  'where  nothing  ferves  to  excite  artificial  pafll- 
ens,  or  contradids  thofe  that  arc  regulated  by  na- 
ture and  reafon ;  where  the  people  enjoy  the  ad* 
vantages  of  trade,  and  arc  not  cxpofcd  to  the  con- 
tagion of  ivice  and  luxury-,  where  plentiful  ma- 
gazines,  and  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  na- 
tions united  in  the  bonds  of  the  fame  religion,  arc 
a  fccurity  againft  any  fcarcicy  that  might  happen 
from  the  inconftancy  or  inclemency  of  the  fealons  ; 
where  public  jufticc  has  never  been  reduced  to  the 
cruel  neccfllty  of  condemning  a  fmgle  malcfaftor 

to 
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ji  o  o  K  to  death,  to  difgrace,  or  to  ^ny  puiiilhtnent  of  a 
.  VI n.  long  duration;  where  the  very  names  of  a  tax  or 
a  law  fuit,  thofc  two  terrible  fcourges  which  every 
where  clfc  afflift  mankind,  are  unknown ;  fuch  a 
country  muft  naturally  be  expefted  to  be  tht  moft 
populous  in  the  w6rld  y  and  yet  it  is  far  ftom 
being  fo. 

This  empire,  which  began  in  the  yeai^  1610, 
extends  from  the  river  l^arana,  which  rtini  into  the 
Paragua  under  the  27th  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
to  the  Uragua  that  falls  into  the  fame  river  to- 
wards the  34th  degree.  On  the  l?anks  of  thofe 
two  great  rivers,  which  defcend  froni  the  moun- 
tains near  Brazil,  in  the  fertile  plains  that  lie  be- 
twcen  them,  the  Jefuits  had  already,  in  1676,  fet- 
tled twenty-two  villages  ;  though  no  account  has 
been  given  of  their  degree  of  population.  Irt 
1702,  there  were  twenty-nine,  confiftrng  in  all  of 
22,761  families,  which  amounted  to  89,491  fouls'. 
The  habitations  and  inhabitants  have  increafed 
-fince,  and  the  whole  may  now  comprehend 
200,000. 

These  religious  legiflators  have  long  been  fof- 
pc6kcd  of  concealing  the  number  of  their  fubjefts 
with  a  view  of  defrauding  Spain  of  the  tribute 
ihey  had  fubmitted  to  pay  -,  and  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid has  difcovered  feme  anxiety  on  that  account. 
An  exaft  inquiry  has  difpclled  thofe  injurious  and 
ill-grounded  fulpicions.  Can  it  with  any  proba- 
bility be  fuppofed,  that  a  fociety  ever  jealous  of 
its  honour,  fhcjld  for  a  mcart  and-  low  intereft> 

facrificc 
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facrifice  a  fenfe  of  greatnefii,  adequate  to  th6  ma-  book 
jcfty  of  an  eftablifhrnenc  they  were  fbrming  with    vin. 
ib  much  care  and  pains  ? 

Those  who  were  too  well  Acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  fociety,  to  charge  it  with  fuch  in- 
jurious and  illiberal  accufations,  have  pretended 
that  the  number  of  the  Guaranis  did  not  increale, 
becaufe  they  perilhed  by  working  in  the  mines. 
This  accufation,  urged  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  been  propagated  by  the  f^me  fpiric  of 
avarice,  envy  and  malignity,  that  firft  invented 
it.  The  greater  pains  the  Spanifli  miniftry  have 
employed  in  fcarch  of  thcfe  hidden  treafuf es,  the 
more  they  have  been  convinced  that  they  were  all 
chimerical.  If  the  Jefuits  had  difcovercd  any 
mines,  they  certainly  would  have  taken  care  to 
conceal  the  difcovcry,  which  if  known  would  have 
introduced  every  kind  of  vice  j  and  thu5  their  em- 
pire would  foon  have  been  fubvcrted,  and  their 
power  totally  deftroyed. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  opprefllon  of 
monkiOi  government  mud  have  checked  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Guaranis.  But  this  is  hardly  re- 
concilrable  with  that  implicit  confidence,  and  that 
extraordinary  degree  of  attachment  the  Guaranis 
are  faid  to  have  for  the  miflionaries  who  govern 
them.  Opprcflion  confifts  in  impofmg  labour  and 
exading  tribute  by  compulfion ;  in  arbitrary  levies 
of  nTiCn  or  money  to  fupply  armies  and  fleets, 
deftined  for  deftrudlion  ;  in  the  violent  execution 
of  laws  nrade  without  the  confcnt  of  the  people,- 

and 
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BOOKand  contrary  to  the  rcmonftranccs  of  the  ma- 
VIII.  giftrates ;  in  the  violation  of  public,  ar>d  the  cC 
rablilhmcnt  of  private  privilege;  in  the  incoa-^ 
fiftcncy  of  the  principles  of  an .  authority,  which 
under  pretence  of  being  founded  by  divine  will  on 
the  right  of  the  fword,  lays  claim  to  every  thing 
by  the  one,  and  commands  every  thing  by  the 
other ;  which  makes  ufe  of  force  to  cftahlifh  re- 
ligion,  and  of  religion  to  induence  the  decifions  of 
judice :  this  is  oppreflTion.  But  it  can  never  ex- 
ift,  where  every  aftion  is  the  refult  of  voluntary 
fubmlflion,  and  proceeds  from  inclination  founded 
on  conviclion,  and  Avhere  nothing  is  done  but 
from  choice,  and  full  approbation.  This  is  that 
gentle  fway  of  opinion,  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  one  man  to  exercifc  over 
another,  becaufc  it  makes  thofe  people  happy  who 
fubmic  to  it.  Such  undou'xcdly  is  that  of  the 
Jcluits  in  Paraguay,  fince  whole  nations  have  vo- 
luntarily incorporated  themfclves  into  their  go- 
vernment, and  none  have  ever  thrown  off  the 
yoke.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  fifty  Jcfuits 
have  bccrf  able  to  compel  two  hundred  thoufand 
Indians  to  be  their  flavcs,  who  had  it  in  their  pow- 
er either  to  maflacre  their  pricfts,  or  to  take  re^ 
fuge  in  the  dcfcrts.  This  (Irange  paradox  would 
never  be  admitted  by  men  of  the  moft  fanguine 
or  moft  credulous  difpofition. 

Some  have  furpcdcd  that  the  Jefuits  had  pro- 
pagated that  love  of  celibacy  amongft  their  peo- 
ple, which  was  fo  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  dark 


ages. 
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ages  of  igftorancc,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  eradi-  book: 
catcd,  notwithftanding  it  has  conftantly  been  urged    y 1 1 1, 
how  contrary  it  is  to  nature,  reafoa  and  focicty.        ^     1 
But  this   opinion  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  miflionaries  have  never  even  given  any  idea 
to  their  converts  of  a  fuperftition  which  was  to- 
tally improper  and  inconfiftent  with  the  climate  ; 
and  would  have  been  fufficient  to  prejudice  them 
againft  their  bed  inftitutions,  or  ta  defeat  the  de- 
fign  of  them. ... 

Politicians  have  further  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  want  of  population  among  the  Guaranis, 
from  their  having  no  property.  The  idea  under 
which  we  confider  property,  namely  as  a  fource  of 
the  increafe  both  of  men  and  fubfiftence,  is  an  un- 
qucftionable  truth ;  but  fuch  is  the  fate  of  the  bed 
inftitutions,  that  our  political  errors  will  often  en- 
danger them.  Under  the  law  of  property,  when 
it  is  attended  with  avarice,  ambition,  luxury,  a 
multitude  of  imaginary  wants,  and  various  other 
irregularities  arifing  from  the  imperfeftions  of  our 
govcrments;  the  bounds  of  our  poflcflions, 
cither  too  confined,  or  too  extended,  prevent  at 
the  fame  time  both  the  fertility  of  our  lands  and 
the  increafe  of  our  fpecies.  Thefc  inconvcniencics 
txift  not  in  Paraguay.  All  arc  fure  of  fubfiftence ; 
confcquently  all  enjoy  the  great  advantages  of 
property,  though  deprived  in  a  drift  fenfe  of  the 
right  to  it.  This  privation  cannot  juftly  be  con, 
fidcred  as  the  rcafon  that  has  impeded  the  progrefs 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  population  among  them  ;  but  it  muft  be  im- 
VI li.    putcd  to  Qthcr  caufcs. 

First,  the  Portugucfe  of  St.  Paul,  in  1631^ 
deftroyed  twelve  or  thirteen  communities  in  the 
province  of  Guayra,  the  nearcft  to  Brazil.  The 
greatefl:  part  of  the  97,000  Indians  wiio  lived 
there,  perilhed  by  the  fword,  or  in  flavery,  or 
with  hunger  in  the  forefts.  Only  12,000  efcaped, 
who  fled  for  fafety  to  other  parts  further  diftant 
from  the  Portuguefe. 

This  deftru^flion,  the  effeiEls  of  which  it  would 
have  required  a  number  of  ages  to  repaii*,  has 
been  fucceeded  by  gradual  and  continual  loiles* 
The  favage  nations  that  hovered  about  the  habi- 
tations of  the  Guaranis,  to  carry  off*  their  pro* 
vifions,  inhumanly  maflacred  all  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  them. 

These  calamities  have  been  followed  by  another 
far  more  dreadful.  The  Europeans  brought  the 
fmall-pox  amongfl:  the  Guarani$,  and  that  didem- 
per  is  more  fatal  in  Paraguay  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  dcftroys  thoufands  in-  a  very 
fhort  time,  and  fcarce  any  recover  of  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  aftoniflimcnt  that  thejcfuits,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  falutary  effedls  inoculation 
had  b^een  attended  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  fhould  perfift  in  ncglefiing  fo  fefe  and 
eafy  a  method  of  faving  the  lives  of  their  converts. 
It  can  Ccarcc  be  fuppofcd  that  legiflators  fo  en- 
lightened could  be  prejudiced  by  the  ridiculous 
objcdlions   of  fomc   ignorant   divines,    againft  a 

pradlice 
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pr^dicc  fo  univcrf^Hy  amhppired  by  its    great  bo  ox 
fucccfs.  vin. 

Beside  thcfc  cavfes  of  (kpqpulation,  the  Gua-  *  i 
ranis  are  expofed  tQ  others  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  their  climate,  whic^i  occafions  contagious  dif* 
tempers,  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana^ 
where  thick  and  conftant  fogs,  under  a  fultry  (ky, 
render  the  air  damp  and  unwholefome.  The  Gua- 
ranis  are  the  lefs  able  to  refift  the  malignancy  of 
thcfc  vapours,  as  they  feed  very  plentifully,  though 
they  live  in  a  hpt  country.  They  eat  their  fruit 
green,  and  their  meat  almofl:  raw ;  this  occafions 
a  bad  digedion,  vicious  humours,  and  ^diforders 
which  they  tranfmit  to  their  pofterity.  The  mats 
of  blood  being  thus  corrupted  by  the  ufc  of  im- 
proper food  and  the  influence  of  a  no)^ious  air»' 
cannot  poflibjy  produce  a  numerous  and  long-lived 
offspring. 

The  Chiquitos,  though  their  fituation  is  further 
advanced  into  the  torrid  ione,  are  much  ftronger 
than  the  Guaranis,  who  live  nearer  the  tropic  and 
beyond  it.  Under  the  name  of  Chiquitos  are  in- 
cluded many  fmall  nations,  dilperfed  in  a  traft  of 
country  that  extends  frotn  the  14th  to  the  2  id  de- 
gree of  ibuth  latitude.  It  is  hot,  billy  and  fruit* 
ful ;  and  interfered  on  the  weft  fide  by  three  ri- 
vers, which  all  meet  and  take  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera ;  and  this  at  lad  falls  into  the  great  river  of 
the  Amazons. 

.  The  firfl:  conquerors  of  Peru  were  acquainted 
with  the  Chiquitos,  but  could  not  fubdue  them ; 

and 
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BOOK  and  their  fucceflbrs  have  in  vain  attempted  it.  In 
VIII.  1692,  the  Jcfuits  formed  the  projeft  of  executing 
what  could  never  be  eflFefted  by  force.  This  alarm- 
ed the  Spaniards  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  who 
derived  confiderable  advantage*  from  the  excur- 
fions  they  made  into  thofe  countries,  in  order  to 
carry  off  flaves,  whom  they  fold  at  a  very  high 
price,  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and 
Other  works.  They  knew  that  the  miffionaries, 
who,  either  from  motives  of  religion  or  ambition, 
'had  very  different  views  and  maxims,  would  never 
fufFer  their  converts  to  be  opprefled,  and  that  they 
would  be  able  to  prevent  it.  Their  labours  were 
obftrufted  by  artifice,  by  violence,  by  calumnv, 
and  all  the  means  that  favage  rapacioufnefs  could 
invent ;  but  their  conftancy  got  the  better  of  all 
oppofition,  and  the  plan  was  completed  on  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  formed. 

In  the  year  1726,  there  were  ^x  large  com- 
munities among  the  Cbiquitos,  at  a  precty  con- 
fiderable diftance  from  each  other,  and  parted  by 
immenfc  forefts.  The  population  exceeded  40,000 
fouls.  Their  number  has  continually  increafcd, 
and  was  almoft  double  in  1746,  Vv hen. the  new 
republic  fubmitted  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  on 
the  fame  terms  as  the.Guaranis  had  done  before, 
whofe  example  they  clofcly  followed. 

Both  thcfe  dates  have  raifed  an  infurmountable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  Spaniards.  Both 
have  eftabliflicd  a  community  of  goods.  Trade 
is  here  carried  on  by  the  whole  commonwealth. 

Their 
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Their  manufa^urcs  and  their  agriculture  are  the  B  o  o  K 


fame.    Sugar,    tobacco,    cotton,   fruits,    the   na-    viil. 


tural  corn  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  various 
i/:ax,%  that  grow  in  Europe,  are  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Moil  of  our  animals  have 
multiplied  there,  and  the  cows  and  horfes  have 
not  degenerated.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  nations  is,  that  the  Chiquitos  are  ftronger, 
more  temperate,  more  alTiduous,  more  a^ive,  and 
more  laborious  than  the  Guaranis,  In  all  thcfe 
rcfpefts  they  equally  furpafs  the  Mojes, 

The  Mojcs  live  in  the  12th  degree  of  fouth  la- 
titude. To  the  eaft,  their  country  is  parted  from 
Peru  by  the  Cordcleras.  To  the  fouth,  it  is  not 
far  from  Paraguay.  To  the  north  and  weft  arc 
unknown  lands.  About  the  year  1670,  a  Spanilh 
Jefuit,  named  Baraza,  a  man  of  great  fcnfiblity, 
fpirit,  and  refolution,  was  touched  with  compaffiori 
for  thcfe  poor  favages,  who  lived  without  agricul- 
ture, without  religion,  and  without  morals.  Ho 
prevailed  tipon  thefe  men  to  quit  their  wandering 
way  of  life,  and  to  fettle  in  the  country,  and  he 
governed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Guaranis.  His 
labours  and  thofe  of  his  fuccefTors  had  colleded 
30,000  fouls  at  the  beginning  of  jhis  century.  We 
have  no  accounts  of  the  progrefs  of  this  eftablilh- 
ment ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  length  of  lime 
and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken,  we  mud  fup. 
pofe  it  to  be  very  confiderable. 

The  Jefuits  were  inccffantly  labouring  to  unite 
thcfe  thfce  conrtmon wealths,  by  civilizing  the  roving 

Vol.  III.  £  nations 
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B  o  o  K  natiom  that  arc  difperfcd  tliroughout  the  intci^ 
VIM^    mediate  deferts  \  but  their  fcheme,  the  execution 
of  which  ,wft»  doubcful,  or  at  leaft  very  remote, 
was   not  con^fiftent  with  the  ford4d  views  of  the 
Spanifh  adventurers.     Thofc  barbarous  uforpera 

* 

of  the  new  world,  had  been  ze^mis  in  the  caufe 
of  religion,  as  long  a»  it  fornilhed  a  pretence  ta 
flied  blood  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  gold  ;  but 
ihey  no  longer  attended  to  it,  when^  it  was  defigncd 
only  to  humanize  the  favages,  in  order  to  make 
them  happy.  Thofc  dellroyeri  confidered  the 
Americans  who  had  cfcaped  their  fury,  only  as  fo 
m^fiy  inftrumems  to  aflift  their  interefted  views. 
After  they  had  deprived  them  of  their  pofit  Qions^ 
they  reduced  thero  to  a  date  of  .flavery,  and  con- 
demned them  to  work  in  the  mines.  But  the  Jc» 
iiiits  found  means^  to  defeat  their  infatiable  avariccy 
and  obtained  from  the  government  the  freedom^ 
of  all  thofe  Indians,  whom  ihey  could  prevail  up* 
on  to  quit  theforefts  and  caverns  they  were  ufcd 
to  retire  to,  and  to.  live  in  fociety.  Thefc  legis- 
lators (i>on  found  that  this  precaution  was  not  m 
fufficient  fecuricy  to  their  republic5  and  imagined; 
that  to  give  it  a  firm  eftabliihmenc  it  was  furthest 
necefiary  that  ti^e  conquerors  (hould  be  excluded 
from  inurfcring  with  them,  under  any  pretence 
whatfoevcr.  They  forefaw  that  if  they  were  ad-* 
mitted  as  traders,  or  even  as  mere  travellers,  the^ 
would  affume  a  haughty  and  fuperciiiow  beha- 
viour, would  excite  commotions,  and  occafioa  dif* 
icmicns  in  thofe  peaceable  retreats,  aftd  that  their 

.    example 
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example  would  introduce  vice  and  every  fpeciea  of  B  o  o  K 
corruption.  Thcfe  dangerous  nncn  were  the  more  viii. 
offended  at  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  their 
defigiih  ais  thofe  meafures  were  approv^  by  the 
wife.  In  the  height  of  their  fury  and  refentment, 
ihey  fpread  every  where  the  moft  odious  imputati- 
ons againft  the  ibciety,  which  upon  the  flighted 
grounds-  were  admitted  as  faAs. 

The  miflionaries  traded  for  the  nation.  They 
km  the  labours  of  their  artificers,  and  the  herb  of 
Paraguay,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  received  money 
in  excbaftge,  out  of  which  they  firfl!  took  up  the 
tribute  of  five  livres,  5  fous,*  which  every  man 
above  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age  paid 
to  the  king.  The  remainder  was  employed  in  the 
purchafe  of  fuch  European  goods  as  were  wanted 
for  the  colony.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  chief 
accufations  that  were  brought  againft  the  Jefuits* 
They  were  univcrfally  traduced  as  a  fociety  of  mer- 
chants, who,  under  the  veil  of  religion,  attended 
only  to  their  own  fordid  intereft. 

It  muft  be  confefled  at  lead,  that  the  founders 
of  the  firft  inftitution  in  Paraguay  did  not  deferve 
this  ccnfure.  The  dcferts  through  which  they  tra- 
velled, afforded  neither  gold  nor  mercantile  com- 
oiodities.  In  thcfe  they  only  met  with  forefts,  fc^r- 
pents,  and  morafies  ;  fometimes  they  periflied,  or 
were  expofed  to  the  moft  (cycrt  torments,  and  al- 
ways torxceffive  fatigue.*  The  hardlhips  they  en- 
dured with  fo,  much  patience,  and  the  pains  they 

E  2  took 
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BOOK  took  to  get  to  the  favagc s,  and  induce  them  W 
VIII.  quit  their  roving  life,  are  far  beyond  what  men  of 
common  abilities  could  have  efFefted.  They  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  appropriating  to  themfclvcff 
the  produce  of  a  land,  which  their  care  only  pre-* 
vented  from  being  a  habitation  of  wild  beafts- 
Their  fucceflbrs  may  poffibly  have  been  aftuated 
by  Itfs  laudable  and  difintercftcd  motives  5  but  if 
they  have  been  of  fo  mean  a  difpofition  as  to  feek 
to  increafe  their  riches  where  they  ought  to  have 
only  fought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
mankind  ;  if  they  have  acquired  lands  and  amaffed 
treafures  in  A  merica,  in  order  to  become  of  con- 
fcqucnce  in  Europe,  and  to  increafe  more  generally 
their  influence  in  the  world;  it  is  an  ambition  thaC 
has  never  aflFefted  the  felicity  of  their  converts. 
They  have  always  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity, and  lived  fo  happily  that  they  had  no 
reafcn  to  regret  the  want  of  property^  which  they 
h::d  no  notion  of,  nor  of  thofe  fuperfluities  of  life 
which  they  did  not  want. 

But  thofe  who  have  not  accufed  the  Jefuits  oF 
Paraguay  of  avarice,  have  cenfured  their  inftitu- 
tions  as  being  the  efTd  of  blind  fuperflition.  If 
our  idea  of  fupcrftition  be  the  true  one,  it  retards 
the  progrcfs  of  {x!)puljtion  j  it  devotes  to  ufelefs 
ceremonies  the  time  that  fhould  be  employed  m 
the  labours  of  Ibciery  ;  it  deprives  the  laborious 
man  of  his  property,  to  enrich  the  indolent  and 
dangerous.  rcGJufe  5  it  promotes  difcord  and  perfc- 
cuiion  for  things  of  little  moment;  it  gives  the 

•  fional 
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lignal  for  revolt  in  the  name  of  God  ;  it  frees  its  b  6  o  K 
fniniftcrs  from  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  ffom  the  vili. 
duties  of  fociety  :  in  a  word,  it  makes  the  people 
miferable,  -and  arms  the  wicked  againft  the  vir- 
tuous. But  nothing  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  Paraguay  ;  and  if  the  happy  inftiiutions  of  thefe 
chriftians,  who  are  unknown  to  the.  reft  of  the 
world,  are  the  effeft  of  luperftliion,  this  is  the 
only  inftancc  in  which  it  ever  was  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

Politicians,  who  are  ever  rcfllefs,  becaufc 
they  arc  ambitious,  and  who  are  apprchcnfive  of 
every  thing  becaufe  their  defires  are  unbounded, 
fufpedlcd  with  feme  greater  reafon,  that  the  repub- 
lics formed  by  the  Jcfuits  might  one  day  afpire 
to  abfolute  independence,  and  pofiibly  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  power  under  v/hofe  protcdion 
they  had  been  raifed.  Thcfe  men  who  were  fo 
humane,  fo  perfcftly  united  amongft  themfelves, 
and  fo  afliduous  in  their  labours,  were  alio  the  bed 
foldiers  in  America.  They  were  well  difciplined, 
and  obeyed  from  a  principle  of  religjon.  Thry 
fought  with  the  fame  zeal  that  brought  the  chrilli- 
an  martyrs  to  the  fcafFold,  and  the  fanie  enthufir 
afm  that  overthrew  fo  many  empires  by  the  arms 
of  the  followers  of  Wodin  and  Mohammed.  They 
were  ftill  in  that  full  vigour  which  arifes  from  un- 
corruptcd  manners  and  laws ;  whereas  the  Spa- 
niards in  America,  enervated  by  that  indolence 
which  is  the  confequence  of  viflory  and  cruelty, 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  at  the  time  of 
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BOOK  their  conquefts.     The  apprehenlions  cberefore  that 
VIII.    were  entertained   were  not  entirely  imaginary  or 

without  foundation. 

'    In  thofe  governments  which  preceded  the  efta-* 
bli&imenc  of  chridianity,  and  in  moft  of  then)  chac 
did  not  admit  it,  civil  and  religious  authority  have 
always   been .  united,  as   derjved  from   the  fame 
fource  and  tending  to  the  fame  end ;  or  the  one 
has  been  fo  fubfervient  to  the  other,  that  the  peo- 
ple could  not  venture  to  fcparate  them  in  idea,  and 
were  equally  kept  in  awe  by  both.  The  wifeft  law- 
givers have  always  been  convinced  that  religion,  as 
it  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  to  obedience, 
muft  fecure  them  in  the  continuance  of  it.     But 
in  Europe,  where  chriftianity  rofc  on  the  ruins  of 
a  barbarous  religion  and  a  great  empire ;  a  rivaU 
fhip   was   immediately  fet  up  between  thofe  two 
powers;' a  military  and  a  religious  rivallhip  which 
were  both  at  the  fame  time  contending  for  domi« 
nion  over  the   perfons  and   properties   of   men. 
"When  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  made 
incurfions  upon  the  territories  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,   the  chriftians,   perfccuted    by   the   heathen 
emperors,  implored  the  affiftance  of  thefc  foreign 
enemies,   againft   the  government  that  opprefled 
fhern.     They  preached  to  thefc  conquerors  a  new 
fyftcm  of  religion,  which  enjoined  to  them  as  a 
duty  to  extirpate  the  eftablifhed  one  •,  and  rhey  de- 
manded the  ruins  of  the  temples  to  ferve  as  ma- 
terials for  the  building  of  churches.     The  favages 
ifcely  difpofcd  of  what  was  aot  their  property  ; 

they 
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they  facrificed  to  chriftumty   all  its  enemies  and  book 
their  own;  they  fcized  upon  rJieperfons  of  men    viii. 
and  upon  t^eir  lands»  and  diftributed  fome  of  ihcm  ^ 
to  the  church.     They  demanded  tribute,  but  cx» 
cmpted  the  clergy  from  it,  becaufc  they  countc- 
oanced  their  ufurpatibns.  Noblemen  became pr lefts, 
and  priefts  obtained  the  rank  of  nobility.     The 
great  connected  the  privileges  of  their  birth  with 
that  of  the  priefthood  which  they  embraced.    The 
bifhops  imprinted  the  feal  of  religion  on  the  lands 
they  poQeflcd.     From  this  mixture  and  confufion 
of  birth  with  high  ftations,  of  titles  with  eftatcs^ 
and  of  perfons   with   things,  fprang  up  a  power^ 
monftrous  from  its  origin,  and  which  in  procefs  of 
time  became  enormous ;  a  power,  whichj  from 
the  firft  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  itfelf  as  diftinft 
from  the  only  true   and  legal  authority,  which  is, 
that  of  government ;  a  power,  which  afterwards 
attempted  even  to  raifc  itfelf  above  government, 
but  having  been  unfucccfsful  in  the  attempt,  has 
fince  fubmitted  to  feparate  itfelf  from  ir,  and  to 
exert  its  authority  in  fecrec  over  thofe  who  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  it.     Thefe  two  powers  arc 
fo  different  and  inconfiftcnt  Vi/ith  each  other,  that 
they  conftantly  difturb  the  harmony  of  ftates  and 
empires. 

* 

The  Jefuits  of  Paraguay,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  fource  of  divifion,  have  been 
warned  by  the  mifchief  their  fociety  has  romctimes 
done  in  Europe,  and  have  exerted  themfclves  to 
promote   the  real  happinefs  of  America.     They 
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BOOK  have  united  both  powers  in  one,  making  every 
VIII.  thing  fubordinatc  to  religion ;  which  gave  them 
the  entire  difpofal  of  the  thoughts,  affections  and 
faculties  of  their  converts.  The  qucftion  is,  whe- 
ther they  did  it  for  their  own  advantage,  or  for 
that  of  their  fubjefts. 

The  readinci's  which  thefe  miflionaries,  on  their 
being  banifhed  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  unexpect- 
edly (hewed  to  evacuate  an  empire  which  they 
could  \o  eafily  have  defended,  has  juftificd  them, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the  public,  from 
the  imputation  of  ambition  which  their  enemies 
have  laid  to  their  charge,  and  fpread  throughout 
all  Europe.  But  philofophy,  which  is  fuperior  to 
vulgar  prejudices,  will  fufpend  its  judgment  of 
thefe  legiflators,  till  the  conduft  of  the  inhabitants 
tf  Paraguay  afifords  a  proof  either  in  their  favour 
oragainft  them.  If  tholb  nations  fubmit  to  Spain, 
which  has  neither  the  right  to  oppofc  them,  noc 
forces  to  enable  her  to  do  it,  it  will  be  faid  that 
the  Jcfuits  had  taken  more  pains  to  teacK  men 
obedience,  than  to  give  them  juft  ideas  of  natural 
equity,  which  thofe  lavages  were  already  acquaint* 
ed  with  in  fome  degree;  and  that  in  availing  them- 
felves  of  their  ignorance  to  bend  them  to  fubmifii- 
on,  though  they  may  have  made  them  more  happy 
than  they  were  before,  yet  they  have  refcrved  td 
themfelves  the  power  of  rendering  them  one  day 
or  another  the  inftrument.s  of  their  own  arbitrary 
will.  But  if  thefe  people,  armed  and  difciplined 
as  they  are,  fhould  repulfe  the  barbarous  opprcfTors: 

of 
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Cf  their  country  •  if  they  fliould  avenge  thofe  im-  book 
mcnfc  regions  of  all  the  blood  that  Spain  has  flicd  •,    viii, 
philofophers  will  then  fay  the  Jefuits  have  laboured  '      ^''"'^ 
for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  with  the  difmtereft- 
ed  fpirit  of  virtue  ;  that  they  have  ruled  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraguay  only  to  inftruft  them  ;  that 
while  they  gave  them  a  religion,  they  Icfjc  them 
the  fundamental  notions  of  juftice,  which  are  the 
firft  precepts  of  true  religion  ;  and  that  they  have 
chiefly  imprcfled   on  their  minds   that  principle 
which  is  the  baGs  of  every  lawful  and  permanent 
fociety ;  that  it  is  a  crime  for  men  colltr6l?d  to- 
gether,   to   confcnt   to   a   form   of  government, 
which,  by  abridging  them  of  the  liberty  of  dif-. 
pofing  of  their  own  fate,  may  one  day  make  it 
their  duty  to  commit  crimes.     Thus  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Spanifli  America  depends  upon  the  opinions 
cftablifhcd  in  Paraguay. 

Independent  of  this  danger,  which  may  beinvafion* 
conGdercd  as  a  domeftic  concern,  Spanifh  Amc-  spanim 
rica  always  (lands  expofed  to  foreign  invafions,  el-  ^"^^l^"*' 
pecially  from  the  South  Sea,     It  was  long  thought  Methods 
to  be  fccore  on  that  fide,  confidering  the  diftance,  ing  them/ 
the  hazards  of  navigation,    and  how  little  thofc 
fcas  were  known.     The  Dutch,  who  did  not  think 
this  coaft  of  America  fo  inacceffiblc,  fcnt  a  fmall 
fquadron  thither  in  164:^,  which  eafily  took  Bal- 
divia,  the  chief  port  of  Chili,  and  the  key  to  thofe 
peaceful  fcas.     They  already  poflcfled  in  imagi- 
nation the  treafuVes  of  thofe  rich  provinces,  till' 
their  expcdtations  were  difappointed  by  the  ap- 
pearance 
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BOOK  pearance  of  famine  and  difetfe.  The  death  t)f 
VIII.  their  chief  increiired  their  aMciccy,  and  the  troops 
that  were  fent  againft  them  from  Peru  threw  them 
into  total  dcfpair.  The  idea  of  the  diftance  chey 
were  at  from  their  native  country,  deprived  thetn 
of  all  their  courage,  and  the  fear  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  nation  whole  hatred  they  had  fy 
often  experienced,  determined  them  to  re-imbark« 
If  their  perfcverance  had  been  greater,  they  would 
probably  have  preferved  their  conquefts  till  the 
arrival  of  the  fuccours  that  would  have  been  fenc 
from  the  Zuyder-zee,  when  their  firft  fuccefi  came 
to  be  known. 

Such  was  the  opinion.of  thofe  Frenchmen,  who^ 
in  1698  united  their  riches  and  efforts  in  forming 
a  fettlemcnc  in  the  llreights  of  Magellan,  and  on 
that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Chili  which  had  been  neg«i 
Ie6led  by  the  Spaniards.  This  fcheme  was  ap- 
proved by  Lewis  XIV,  who  gave  it  the  fan&ion 
of  public  authority.  The  conncftions  which  were 
foon  after  accidtntally  formed  between  this  prince 
and  the  conquerors  of  America,' prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  prqjedl,  which  was  more  extenfive 
than  it  appeared  to  be. 

Th£  Englilh  had  not  waited  for  the  example 
fet  them  by  Holland  and  France,  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  South  Sea.  They  were  invited  by 
the  mines  as  early  as  the  year  1624,  but  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  prince  who  then  reigned,  proved  the 
ruin  of  a  confiJerable  aflfociation  formed  for  this 
great  purpofe^  Charles  II.  rcfumed  this  impor- 
tant 
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laoc  projeA,  znd  knt  Sir  Jofin  Narborough  to  re*  b  o  •  k 
coQnoiu'C  tbofe  latitudes  that  were  To  little  known,  viii. 
and  to  endeavour  to  open  ibme  coanmuoication 
with  the  nations  of  Chili.  That  monarch  was  fb 
impatient  to  know  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition, 
that  when  he  was  informed  pf  the  return  of  his 
admiral  to  the  down$»  he  got  into  his  barge,  and 
wrat  to  meet  him  at  Graveftnd.  Though  this 
firft  atteiupt  had  been  of  no  advantage,  the  mi- 
BiAry  were  not  difcouraged.  They  formed  the 
South  Sea  company  in  1710,  who  found  it  more 
conveoieott  or  perhaps  more  humane,  to  fecure* 
to  tbemielves  by  trade  the  riches  of  the  countries 
granted  co  them,  than  to  make  conquefts.  They 
were  acquiring  riches  with  little  difficulty,  when 
a  fatal  war  changed  the  nature  of  things.  A  fqua- 
dron,  under  the  command  of  AnTon,  was  fent  in- 
ftcad  of  the  ihips  of  thofe  rapacious  merchants  who 
frequented  thele  Teas*  It  is  probable  he  would 
have  executed  the  whole  of  his  commiffion,  had 
be  not  been  prevented  by  the  misfortunes  that  bc- 
ftl  his  fquadron,  which,  from  ill-concerted  mca- 
fures  at  iirft,  was  under  a  necefllty  of  (doubling 
Cape  Horn  at  an  improper  and  dangerous  fcafon. 
Since  the  year  1764,  England  is  peaceably  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  fcttlcmcnt  in  the  South  Seas, 
The  Englifli  admirals  have  already  difcovcred  fe- 
veral  populous  iQands.  Time  will  fhew  what  ufe 
they  may  be  of,  and  how  far  they  may  be  fcrvice- 


able  in  haftcning  fome  revolution. 
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BOOK  Ambition  cannot  be  fatisBed  with  fuch  flow  ad» 
VIII.  vances.  •  But  if  the  generous  and  lawful  defirc  of 
delivering  half  the  continent  of  America  from  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  and  an  emulation  to  (hare  its  riches 
by  trade  and  induftry ;  if  fuch  exalted  views 
(hould  be  joined  to  thofe  motives  of  intereft  which 
occafion  contefts  and  kindle  war  among  nations,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter,  by  purfuing  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Anfon,  to  deprive  Spain  at  once  of 
all  her  American  poflTeflions  beyond  the  fouthern 
tropic.  Twelve  men  of  war,  fent  from  Europe 
wich  three  or  four  thoufand  troops,  might  fccurely 
make  this  attempt.  They  would  immediately 
procure  refrefhments  at  the  Brazils,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
at  St.  Catherine's,  and  at  all  the  Portugucle  il itle- 
mcnts,  v/hich  are  nearly  intcrcfted  in  humbling 
the  Spaniards,  If  thefc  (hips  (hould  afterwards 
ftand  in  need  of  fomc  repairs,  they  might  be  done 
with  fatety  upon  the  delcrt  and  uninhabitable  coaft 
of  Patagonia,  at  Port  Defire  or  at  St.  Julian. 
Thcv  would  double  Cape  Horn  in  December  and 
January,  fealons  of  the  year  when  thofe  feas  arc 
as  little  expofcd  to  ftorms  as  any  others.  If  they 
(hould  chance  to  feparate,  they  would  meet  again 
at  the  dcfcrt  ifland  of  Sccoro,  and  then  attack 
Ijaldivia  with  their  united  force. 

This  place  is  Icfs  formidable  than  it  appears. 
The  fortifications  inJeed  arc  confiderable,  but  they 
are  out  of  repair.  There  are  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  but  few  have  carriages  fit  fur  ufc.  They 
arc  never  providtrd  wiih  Itores  or  ammunition  to 

ttand 
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ftand  a  fiege.     If  an  attentive  adminiflration,  a  B  o  o  £ 
thing  unknown  in  that  country,  (hould  remedy    vili* 
thefe  diforders,  it  would  ftill  make  but  little  refift- 
ancc.    A  garrifon  confifting  of  officers  and  Ibldiers 
rendered  infamous  by  their  crimes,  and  by  theba- 
nifhmcnt  to  which  they  are  condemned,  would  al- 
ways be  deficient  in  that  fpirit  of  honour,  experi- 
ence and  abilities  neceflary  to  make  a  vigorous  de-  " 
fence.     The  jfonqucrors  would  find  a  fafe  harbour, 
excellent  timber,  hemp,  corn,  and  all  the  conve- 
niences they  could  wilh  after  a  long  pafl^age.     The 
troops,  who  would  foon  recover  in  fo^  healthy  and 
plentiful  a  country,  would  attack  the  reft  of  Chili 
with  great  advantage. 

This  kingdom,  which  was  formerly  defended 
by  two  thoufand  men,  has  now  only  five  hundred 
troops,  half  of  which  are  cavalry,  and  the  other 
half  infantry.  All  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  formed  into  companies,  are 
obliged  to  join  the  army  j  but  what  refiftance  could 
thefe  enervated  and  inexperienced  citizens  make 
againft  wcU-difciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  fa- 
tigues of  war  ?  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  circumftancc. 
The  Araucos  and  their  friends  would  no  fooner 
hear  of  this  revolution,  but  they  would  take  the 
field  without  being  called  upon.  Thf  ir  cruelty  is 
fo  well  known»  that  the  Spaniards  would  exert  all 
their  eflforts  againft  thefe  barbarians,  and  would 
reUnquiih  all  thoughts  of  oppofing  the  cnterprifes 
of  the  Europeans. 

The 
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B aa  K  The  coaft  of  Peru  woiild  make  ftiU  Ms  refift* 
VIII.  ance.  Cailao^  the  only  fortified  placey  has  only  a 
garrifon  of  fix  hwidred  men.  The  redudion  of 
this  port  woukt  open  the  way  to  Lima,  which  i» 
no  more  than  twa  leagvies  off,  and  in€af»ble  q£ 
making  any  defence.  The  fuccours>  thac  mighe 
be  fern  from  the  inland  pai^t^^  where  there  are  no 
foldiers,  wouki  not  favc  the  place ;  and  the  ene*- 
inies  fquadron  would  intercept  anv  thdt  might 
come  from  Panama  by  iea,  Panama  itfelf,  whiciv 
is  furrounded  only  by  a  wait,,  wichout  a  ditch  or 
any  outworks,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  Rirrender : 
the  garrifon,  continually  weakened  by  detachments 
It  mud  fend  to  defend  Darien,  Chagre  and  Porto- 
Belio,  wouki  be  unable  to  repulfe  a  vigorous  at- 
tack. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  indeed,  that  the  enemy, 
though  mailer  of  the  fea-^coaft,  would  not  on  that 
account  be  in  pofTeffion  of  all  Peru^  There  is 
certainly  a  very  efirntial  difierence  bet-ween  tho 
taking  of  two  iliGonnderabltf  placet^  and  the  coil* 
qpeft  of  fo  vaft  an  empire.'  If  weconfider,,  how- 
ever, the  bad  difpofitions  of  ^he  Itidiatis,  tiie  dif« 
content  of  the  Creoles,  their  floth,  their  want  of 
experience,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  } 
a  great  revolution  may  not  be  fo  improbable  2^  it 
appears  to  be  at  the  Brd  view*.  .The  nation  that 
fliould  attack  the  Spaniards «  would- have  little  hti 
advantage  over  them,,  than  they  the^ilifelves  had 
over  the  Americans  when  they  firft  difcoveted* 
them.     But  if  the  Jcfuits,  aftuated  by  that  fpiric- 

of 
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of  ambition  they  arc  accufed  of,  aird  that  rcfent-  b  a  cr  K 
mcnt  which  rdigion  itfclf  cannot  have  cxringuifh-    vili. 
ed  in  their  hearts,  fhould  join  with  ihe  enemies  of^     ^  '' 
their  perfecutors,  and  introduce  them  to  a  people 
who  nnift  ftill  retain  an  aflfefbrotr  fx>r  them ;  how 
eafiljr  might  they  not  engage  all  the  iirhabitants  of 
Paraguay  to  revolt,  and  ftir  up  a  war  of  all  Ame- 
rica againft  Spain  T  What  a  triumph  for  that  fo- 
eicty,  for  thofe  men  who  are  faid  to  be  fo  iarrfuf, 
and  fo  zealous  in  all  their  fccrct  inrrigues^  if  they 
could  in  their  turn  cj^l  from  America^  that  tau 
tion,  which  has  driven  them  out  of  all  its  domi' 
nions ! 

Bur  admitting  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  conqueror 
ihould  be  confined  to  the  taking  of  Callao  and 
Panama,  Spain  would  even  then  be  depriiied  of 
all  tfic  treasures  of  the  South  feas.  To-  regain  this 
advantage,  the  Spaniards  would  be  obliged  to 
make  conflderable  armaments )  which  muS  fail 
without  being  intercepted,  and  muS  go  round 
cape  Horn,  or  through  the  ftreights  of  Magellan. 
They  muft  then,  without  having  a  harbour  where 
tbcir  (hips  might  be.  refitted  and  take  in  refrcfh* 
ments,  engage  with  a  fquadron  that  had  been  fup- 
plied  with  every  neceffary  from  the  ifthmus  of 
Panama :  and  if  they  (hould  gain  the  vidory,  they 
muft  afterwards  be  ftrong  enough  to  befiege  and 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  two  places  that  would 
be  well  defended.  Thcfc  are  diflkulties  not  ea- 
%  furmounted. 

But, 
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BOOK  /But,  without  executing  this  plan  in  its  full  ex« 
VIII.  tent,  the  navigation  of  the  South  feas  might  (till 
be  intercepted :  this  may  be  cfFcdcd  if  only  two 
ilrong  men  of  war  can  getxhither  undifcovered. 
By  cruifmg  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  Lima,  where 
all  the  trade  of  the  country  is  united  as  in  one 
common  center,  no  veiTcl  can  arrive  or  come  out 
from  thence  without  being  oblcrved.  1  he  (hips 
which,  on  account  of  the  winds  and  currents* 
muft  always  keep  in  the  fame  line,  muft  necelTa- 
rily  come  under  the  enemy's  fails.  When  mer« 
chants,  warned  by  the  confiderable  loScs  they  have 
fuilained  in  trade,  abftain  from  fending  any  more 
Ihips,  there  is,  indeed,  an  end  of  captures  -,  but 
if  the  officers,  more  firmly  attached  to  their  coun* 
try  than  to  their  own  private  intcreft,  (hould  not- 
wjthflanding  this  (lill  remain  in  their  (lation,  Spain 
will  equally  be  deprived  of  all  its  advantages. 

All  thefe  misfortunes,  which  may  not  be  far 
off,  confidering  the  boldnefs  of  navigators,  and 
the  late  difcoveries  made  by  the  Englifh  in  the 
South  Seas,  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  ftrong. 
fquadron  conftantly  ftationed  there.  The  Spani- 
ards, who  are  in  need  of  fuch  a  fupport,  have  all 
the  materials  in  their  power  necefTary  to  procure 
it :  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  South  fea,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  climate.  It  muft  »bc  granted  that 
the  crews,  compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of  Indians 
or  negroes,  will  never  be  equal  to  the  European 
failors ;  but  if  they  are  carefully  exercifed,  ac- 
cullomed  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  fea,  to  fire, 

to 
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to  work  cbe  ihip»  »nd  well  trained  to  difcipline,  book 
thejr  will  be  able  to  encounter  men  who  are  fpent  viii 
with  the  fatigues  of  a  long  navigation,  a  hot  cli. 
mate,  ficknefs  and  bad  provilions^  and  who  have 
«>  place  where  tlrey  can  procure  refreihments,  in 
thofe  remote  latitudes.  We  may  even  venture  to 
affirm,  that  if  the  Spaniards  couki  once  gain  the 
affedion  of  the  Indians,  and  reconcile  them  to 
their  dominion,  and  if  they  could  train  them  up 
to  navigation  with  Aich  a  naval  force  as  we  have 
teen  a>entioning  for  the  South  Tea,  no  nation  on 
earth  would  dare  to  Aew  its  flag  in  thole  lati- 
tudes. 

But  even  fuppofing  this  is  not  to  he  expefled, 
it  would  ftill  be  neccflary  to  have  a  fquadron  air- 
ways in  readinefs,  and  keep  it  condkncly  in  mo- 
tion, though  ic  (hould  only  be  required  againft  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  This  fquadron  at  its  lei- 
fure  might  be  ufefuliy  employed  in  procuring 
along  the  coaft  provifions  which  are  loft  for  want 
of  opportunities  and  means  of  exporting  them. 
This  would  probably  awaken  the  colonifts  out  of 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  have  been  funk  for 
thefe  two  centuries.  As  foon  as  they  were  affured 
that  they  could  convey  their  produce  to  Panama 
without  any  charges,  and  from  thence  down  the 
Chagre  at  a  moderate  expence,  to  be  ihipped  oJF 
for  Europe  ;  they  would  chearfully  follow  thofe 
labours  of  which  they  would  be  certain  to  reap 
the  benefit.  Their  fpirit  of  emulation  might  in 
time  increafe  fo  much  as  to  induce  the  miniftry  to 
Vol,  hi.  F  have 
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BO0Kli<ive  a  canal  cui^  Bye  l«ague$  is. length,  wi^iclt 
V'iii«    wouid  comprkat  the  cot¥ui)U£lc«uon  becve^n  ihf 
twQ  oceans,  that  is  ^rcadj  (b  f^f  i^^ticed  by>^ 
Daytgable  river.     Ti>e  fiavemmei^t  Mvould  conTi^r 
Quencly  Iliare  wiih  the  people  the  advantages  cbat 
woviliji  arife  ir^^m  the  ex^rutipn.Qffl^iBiehem^  ;  I^I^- 
lefs  the  Spaniards  think  it  their  i^ter^ft  •to  k^ep  thf 
idhmus  of  Panama  &uc  v>p>  a;s  the  Caliphs  of  otd> 
u^ho  would  not  open  the)  iAhcnus  of  Su^.     The 
general  welfare  of  na^ioq^  ^nd  the:  vnt-ereft  Qfc^ffb- 
merce,  ftrongly  wrge  the  neceffi^y  of  cnalci^g  4he(^ 
two  apeqjngs,  to  facffitme  ft  fpeedy  jiniercourje  hcr 
twcen  the  fcvcral  nations.    The  arbitrary  power  ^- 
eaftern  princes,  and   the  indoleooe^  of  ih^  9pa« 
Aiard^t  oppofe  the.frf^dqnfi  ^.tradc>  aifd  FQJeft 
that  fpirit  of  fecial  cqA>aUty,  with  ^hioh  .thqy  ^pe 
unacquainted-    They  chufc  rather  tb  feduce^thc 
people  of  one  part  of  the  globe  that  abounda  ni 
riches,  to  famine^  and  let  thdfc  of  the  other  periifa 
in  want  and  flavrry,  thikn  to  Ihare    the  earth  and 
its  trealbres  with   all    its  irthabitants.     But  pen- 
haps,  the'  court  of  Madrid  apprehends  that  if  ihJs 
communication  were  opened,  Peru  and  Chili  migh( 
be  invaded  hy  the  northern  fea ;  this  is  a  point  that 
rr.ufl  now  be  enqii?r(xl  into. 

The  Spunifh  pofTcffionsonthe  rxorchern'iea,- ex- 
tend from  the  glilpb  of  Mexico  to  tl^  Oroonokdr 
In  that  imrncnfc  trsdt  of  country  -there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  places  where  it  is  impoflibic  to 
land,  and  many  more  where  landing  would  anfwer 
BO  purpofe.     All  the  pofts  that  have  hitherto  been 
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confickred  ^  important.  Rich  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cha-  book 
gre,  Porto- JBello,  and  Carthegena,    are  fortified,    vi!i. 
and  fome  of  t;hem  with  ftrcngth. 

Experience  however  has  (hewii  that  none  of 
thcfc  plaoes  ^ere  impre-gnable  :  and  k  is  wcjl 
jcnowfi  that  there  are  feveral  nations  capable  of 
making  thc^nfclves  maftcrs  of  any  particular  one 
that  jnay  iippfar  mod  advantageous  to  them. 
There  may  ^Ifo  perhaps  be  found  a  power  rich 
enough,  and  furnilhed  with  a  fufficit^nt  number  of 
men  and  (hips  to  feize  upon  them  all  rugceflivcly  ; 
4U>d  what  appears  to  be;  a  matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty,  capable  of  prefer ving  them.  The  con- 
/equencc  of  fuch  a  ftep  would  be,^  that  the  nature 
of  the  air  in  thofe  fertile  countries,  which  ace  moft 
of  them  fituatK?d  between  the  tropics,  would  dc- 
ftroy  a  vafl.  number  pf  the  conquerors  themfeives. 
The  climate  which  is  always  dangerous  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans,  fatal  even  for  fax  months  in  the  year,  and 
|)e(lilent|al  to  ^11  foreigners  accu4tomed  to  tem- 
perate weather,  to  an  eafy  life,  and  to  plenty, 
would  prove  tbcvr  deftruftion.  It  appears  from 
the  moBi  moderate  computations,  that  three  tenths 
of  the  French  who  go  over  to  the  American  illands, 
and  four  tenths  of  the  Englifh,  are  viftims  to  thp 
climate  ;  whereas  the  Spaniards  lofe  but  one  tenth 
on  the  continent,  which  is  much  more  unwhole- 
fomc 

Though  fome  expedient  fliould  be  found  out  to 
lelfen  tl^c  malignity  of  the  climate,  yet  the.conj- 
iqyeror  would  unavuidably  jbe  gco£ned  within  the 

F  z  forts 
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BOOK  forts  he  had  taken,  and  muft  never  cxpeft  to  (bare 
VIII.  the  produce  of  the  mines,  that  are  at  an  immcnltf 
diftance  from  the  fea.  Is  it  pofliWe  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  men,  even  of  the  grcateft  refolution, 
and  moft  fertile  in  expedients,  would  penetrate 
rnto  ar>  uncultivated  country  without  any  pofTibility 
of  procuring  fubfiftence?  Can. we  imagine  that 
with  infantry  alone  they  would  be  able  to  aft 
igainft  a  nnmeroUs  and  impetuous  cavalry ;  or  to 
advance  through  tremendous  precipices,  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  never  was  but  one  road,  and  that 
a  very  bad  one,  which  would"  certainly  be  brokers 
up;  or  to  force  their  way  through  defiles,  which 
five  hundred  merr  of  littfo  or  iK)  courage  m\ghc 
defend  againft  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand. 

SoproiiNC,  however,  that  all  thcfe  miraculous 
cffeds  could  take  place,  is  it  probable,  that  the 
Spaniards  of  America  will  fubmrt  to  any.  foreign: 
yoke  whatever  ?  Ztaloufly  devoted  as  they  arc 
from  inclination,  l»zine&,  ignorance,  cdftom,  and 
•pride,  to  their  own  civil  and  religious  government,, 
they  will  never  accuftom  themfclves  to  any  fyften> 
of  foreign  laws*  Their  prejudices  will  excite  thenfi 
to  take  up  arms,  and  enable  them  to  repel  their 
conqueror,  as  the  Portuguefe,  thrown  into  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  earth,  formerly  (Jtx)ve  the 
Dutch  out  of  Brazil,  when  they  had  almoft  entire- 
ly fubdued  it. 

Tme  only  way,  therefore,  remaining  to  fe<:urc 
the  conqucft  of  this  country,  would  be  to  deftroy 
ail  the  Europeans  who  are  fettled  there :  for  fudtx 
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tt  the  Unhappy  face  of  conquerors,  that  af^er  they  book 
have  made  themfclvcs  maftcrsof  a  country,  they  viii, 
muft  dcftroy  its  inhabitaiHs.  But  befides  that  ic 
would  be  odious  and  unjuft  to  imtgine  that  any 
civilized  nation  couid  be  guiliy  of  that  extreme 
degree  of  cruelty,  which  has  rendered  the  Spa. 
oiards  the  obje&  of  general  deteftation  to  all  fuc- 
^^'^'^  ages^  an  expedieiic  of  this  kind  would 
further  be  as  abfurd  in  a  political  view,  as  it  is  hor- 
rid in  a  moral  one.  Every  nation  would  be  forced, 
in  order  to  derive  any  advantages  from  its  new 
poUeffions,  to  iacrifice  its  own  population,  a£bivity, 
and  induftry,  and  confequently  its  whole  power. 
It  is  generally  known  even  to  the  moft  enlight* 
ened  nations,  that  from  the  earliefl  ages,  every 
fiate  that  has  made  the  working  of  mines  an  ob- 
yt&,  of  its  attention,  has  miferably  perilhcd,  or 
languiQied  in  poverty  and  fiavery* 

Some  maritime  power  might  however  be  fo  in- 
fatuated by  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  as  to  endeavour 
toengrofs  to  itfelf  thofe  advantages  it  now  (lures 
with  its  rivals*  The  pre'iudices  of  fuch  a  people 
might  induce,  them  to  think  that  the  produce  of 
the  mines  might  be  increafcd  to  double  the  prcft-nc 
value,  and  agriculture  improved  infinitely  beyond 
what  it  is  at  this  time :  they  might  imagine  that 
artificers  would  quit  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
unemployed,  in  order  to  incorporate  with  the  na- 
tion  that  would  fupply  America  with  food  and 
clothing  ;  that  thofe  (hips  which  carried  the  fruity 
of  their  induflry  to  the  utmod  parts  of  the  earth, . 

F  3  would 
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BOOK  would  now  decay  in  tbe  harbours,  where  the  want 
viir.    of  hbour  would  put  an   end  to  navigation ;  th»t 

^ '  V  '  every  branch  of  trade  would  Mctfkv'ily  hl\  cA'- 
trrcly  to  the  (hare  of  chat  power  that  would  be^he 
fole  difpcnier  of  riches  ;  and  that  the  whole  workl 
v/ould  in  fome  degree  be  fubjedt  to  a  nation  chat 
had  invaded  all  its  treafures. 

This  Battering  dtkifion  would  certainly  occa^on 
the  de(lru6tion  of  any  nation  that  thould  aA  irt 
conformity  to  it(  but  it  wocdd  involve  Spain  in 
long  and  ruinous  wars^  which  it  is  both  her  in- 
tereft  and  eafy  for  her  to  prevent*  The  fitting  out 
^f  a  fquadron  would  be  the  oniy  necefl&ry  ftep  for 
thid  purpofe,  and  this  nr^ight  be  done  in  the  iOand 
of  Cuba.  The  fuuation  of  her  docks  at  th«  Ha- 
vannah  is.  attended  with  this  confiderable  advaiv- 
tage,  that  the  coafts  which  are  mod  frequented  by 
her  fliips,  are  moftly  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone« 
The  woods  of  Europe  being  too  foft  to  refift  the 
excefTive  heat  of  that  climate,  cdnfequently  dry 
up  J  while  thofc  of  the  country,  grown  up  and 
,"  hardened  in  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  require 
little  care  to  preferve  them  for  ftveral  ages. 

But,  to  confine  the  ufe  of  this  navy  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Spanifti  eoaft,  would  be  detrimental 
in  itfclf,  and  produAive  of  fcveral  other  evils.  It 
rtiight  be  ufefully  employed  in  reviving  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  national  colonies,  which  wa$ 
'  formerly  interrupted  by  the  privateers,  and  has 
been  inconfiderable  evei-  fincc.  It  fhould  prevent 
illicit  trade,  and   tlie   difputes  it    occafions.     It 

fiiould 
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&opld  r(^ci:MM>  ^h^  Bavjg*^on>  which  \$  mord  pre-  book 
carious  th^n  ^ver,  fioqe  ti^  Ep^lilh  were  pat  in    viii. 
.pofiefHon  of  PlcK*id«  t^  ihg  ttcaty  of  1 763* 

SoMii  B^p  of .  rcfU^i'9  (iirpo{i(-ton$»  who  aft:n 
^pprtbfn^  cl^Pgcr  where  k  is  ihk,.  and  tib  itor  cvpn 
iiifpc(5(;  ii  where  it  is  evkjene  to  gll,  have  fuggefted 
that  ibc  navigation  of  Spaiii  might  be  Vnterceptcd 
s^t  xho^  entrance  pf  the  chan4%di  of  Bahima.  The 
harbour  of'  5t. .  AvJguftine  is  only  fit  for  Ihips  of  a 
cnoderace  fixe,  and  befides,  thrrc  are  lb  many  ra- 
,pid  Cvirrenis  in  chefe  Jatiiildos^  fe  many  rcrfs  and 
(boats,  and  fucb  frequent  ftorms,  that  it  is  tm- 
poffible  for  the  ooft  expert  Tailors  to  cr uife  there. 
h  would  be  a  greater  misfarttme  to  Spain,  if 
Great  Britain  ftioiild  find  a  harbour  fit  to  admit  U 
fleet  on  the  ceafb  of  Florida  in  the  gulrph  of  Mex- 
ico, which  at  pr^^fent  arc  fo  little  known*  This 
ntay  poffibly  never  happen ;  but  as  the  court  ctf 
Madrid  cannot  determine  this  with  certainty,  fhe 
ought  to  endeavour  to  guatd  sgainft  fuch  an  event 
by  being  provided  with  a  good  fquadron. 

/rms  would  anfivrr  another  purpofe  which  h 
equally  important.  The  EftgKfc  colonics  in  NorrK 
America  are* continually  increafing  to  a  degree  that 
exckfes  univerfal  aftonifhment.  They  may  conti- 
nue underjhc  dominion  of  the  morher  country,  or 
perhnps  they  may  fhake  off  the  yoke.  Wf.atever 
may  be  the  event,  their  wanes  will  augment  with 
their  population.  This  i^  aheady  become  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  the  old  markets  are  not  fufTicient 
for  the  exportation  of  their  commodities  j  nor  the 
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BOOK  ufual  returns  adequate'  to  their  confumptioi>.  This 
VIII.  deficiency  muft  have  been  the  original  caufe  of  chat 
great  commotion,  that  ha$  lately  broke  out  in  (b 
vbienc  a  manner.  Great  Britain  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear to  have  traced  the  true  caufe  of  thefc  dif- 
turbances,  that  have  occafioncd  fuch  alarms  ;  bi>t 
ihe  will  in  time  difcover  it.'  The  Englifli  will  be 
fcnfible  that  the  only  expedient  to  reftore  tran* 
quillity  to  their  pofleffions  abroad,  is  to  render 
their  trade  more  excenfive.  NecefTity,  as  well  as 
ambition,  will  make  them  conquerors  in  America,, 
and  it  is  moft  probable  the  ftorm  will  firft  break 
over  Mexico.  Nothing  but  the  naval  force  of 
Spain  can  prevent  or  avert  the  impending  revo- 
lution* 

The  rendezvous  for  thefe  forces  wouM  be.  very 
ill  chofen  at  the  Havannah,  San  Domingo,  Vera- 
Cruz,  Porto-Bello,  or  Carthegena,  ail  unhealthy 
places,  and  laying  to  leeward  ;  but  it  fliould  be  at 
.Bayahonda,  between  St.  Martha  and  Maracaybo. 
That  fituation,  though  but  little  known,  unites 
every  advantage  that  can  be  defired  ;  an  excellent 
harbour  eafy  of  accefs,  and  capable  with  little 
difficulty  of  being  made  impregnable  s  great  plenty 
of  timber ;  a  very  wholefome  air  ^  and  a  foil  equally 
fit  for  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle.  The^ 
favdges  who  inhabit  this  country,  and  who  filhfor 
pearls  at  Cape  Vela,  would  either  remove,  or  con- 
tinue their  ufual  employments,  if  they  were  treat- 
ed with  humanity.    Fiom  this  /hcUer  the  Spanifli 
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ihips  would  keep  their  enemy's  fctdecnencs  in  awe,  book 
and  pfoceft  their  own.  vin* 

It  is  true,  however^  that  when  once  the  Ihips 
had  failed  in  thofe  feas  that  are  to  the  leeward^ 
they  would  find  fome  difficulty  in  returning.  The 
wbds  blowing  regularly  from  the  fcveral  points  be- 
tween fouch-eaft  and  north-eaft,  and  the  currents 
always  fetting  to  weftward,  mult  ceruinly  make 
their  paflage  very  tedious.  But  this  inconvenienct 
ought  not  to  make  fuch  a  projed  be  given  up,  the 
neccflity  of  which  every  thing  tends  to  demon- 
firate.  A  further  advantage  would  be  obtained  by 
it*  if  this  naval  force  could  occafionally  proceed 
to  the  South  Seas ;  but  fo  ufcful  a  fcheme  is  from 
the  nature  of  things  rendered  impradlicablc.  Be- 
fore the  fquadron  could  fail  towards  the  line,  i; 
would  be  obriged  to  proceed  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  the  ftraights  of  Gibraltar,  a  circumftancc  that 
would  expofe  it  to  the  fame  inconveniencies  as  fail- 
ing from  Europe.  All  that  could  be  done,  would 
be  to  fend  over  able  fallors  by  land,  in  order  to 
man  the  (hips  that  fhould  be  ftationed  for  the  pro- 
trtftion  of  the  coalls  of  Peru. 

The  plan  of  defence  we  have  here  laid  down 
as  proper  for  Spain  to  purfue,  is  liable  to  great 
difficulties.  That  monarchy  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  raife  the  neceflary  fupplies  for  forming  a 
navy,  though  fhe  may  be  convinced  of  its  necef* 
fity  •,  or,  perhaps,  may  not  be  able  to  fettle  the 
funds  requifite  for  its  fupport.  She  may  not,  pof. 
Hbty,  repofe  fo  much  confidence  in  her  agents  in 
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l^oo  K  th«  hew  world)  as  to  imroft  ilieqr  Y^th  fo  rnftpot^ 

Vf  n»    tanc  a  concern.     Thefc objedlions,  which  \Me  tou14 

"-'■'"  '  D05  pafs  over,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  unanfwcrtble, 

in  th^  prefeAt  ftaw  of  w^aknefs,  floth,  ignorancr» 

and  dcjcftion  of  tbst  power,  whkh  v/as  once  fo 

formidable.     But  a  prudent,  vigorous,  ami  fpcedy 

rcfornrmton,  afliftcd  by  the  care  and  authority  of 

government,  which  would  excite  the  arter.ricn  of 

the  people  to  fuch  a  plan,  induce  them  to  rtiake 

attempts,  and  animate  them  to  exert  their  enbrts, 

would  foon  remove  a  variety  of  objedions,  which 

*  a  fpirit  of  timidity  magnifies,  increafes,  and  tenda 

to  perpetuate. 

Abuses  of  a  long  continuance,  and  perfons 
who  are  materially  inccreftcd  in  fupporting  thern^ 
will  prove  impediments  to  every  plan  of  public 
advantage  for  the  colonies.  But  thefe  will  foon 
be  obviaicd,  if  they  arc  firfl  vigoroufly  attacked 
in  the  mother  country. 
Canfcsof  ^^^  ^^^  political  writcrs  who  have  attempted 
the  decay  (q  trace  thc  caufcs  of  thofc  evils  under  which  Spain 

•f  Spain.     ,         ,  ^ 

has  lb  long  been  opprcffed,  have  conftamly  urged> 
that  the  Spaniards  finding  themfclvcs  matters  of 
thc  treafures  of  America,  had  voluntarily  negledl- 
ed  their  manufadures  and  agriculture.  Such  aii 
idea  can  never,  have  been  entertained  by  any  peo- 
ple. Nations  are  not  generally  guided  by  rcafon  ; 
they  are  dircded  or  hurried  on  by  the  train  of. 
events,  Which  are  in  the  hands  of  their-' rulers. 
The  richer  of  America,  far  from  occafioning  the 
decay  of  arts  and  fcienccs,  have  from  the  begin - 
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log  contributed  to  their  encouragement,  afid  miift  b  o  o  it 
neceflariiyr  hsirc  produced  this  tSt&.  vttl. 

Ferdik A VTD,  by  tlve  conqueft  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gramda,  bad  acquired  alt  the  manufaftures  of 
Spain,   which  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  cf  the 
Moors  ;  but  they  had  confiderably  injured  the  faie 
of  their  goods  by  the  ekpulfion  of  the  Jews*    The 
difcovery  of  Americjl  foon  excited  a  fpirit  of  in* 
doftry  awd   commerce,   which   increafed   greatly 
under  Charles  V,  and  even  under  Philip  II.     In 
the  laft  years  of  bia  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone 
contained  fixcy  thoufand  looms  for  wea?ing  (ilks* 
The  woollens  of  Segovia  were  efteemed  the  beft  in 
Europe.     The  Levant  and  Italy  preferred  thoTe 
of  Catalonia  to  any  other.     The  armament  againfl: 
England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  invincible 
Armada,  and  confuting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
large  men  of  war,'  is  a  proof  that  Spain  had  at 
that  ttn>e  a  powerful  navy,  and  confequently  a 
very  extenfivc  trade  by  fea.    In  the  courfe  of  a 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  very  con- 
fiderable  and  expenfive  undertakings.     The  wars 
of  the  Low  Councriei  ^nd  of  the  League  alone 
were  attended  with  an  expcnce  of  three  thoufand 
millioriS  o(  livres.*    By  thefe  difftrbnt  means,  they 
feni  inBnittly  more  of  tllcir  fpccic  into  foreign 
countries  than  they  have  Cnce  done  by  trade. 

If  the  Spaniards  at  chat  time  had  been  under  a- 
neceffity  of  buying  the  commodities  they  fent  ta 
tbtir  colonies,  Europe  wdu id  even  from  that  pe- 
riod 
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BOOK  riod  have  enjoyed  the  trestfures  of  America,  as  (he 
V 1 1 1  •  does  at  prcfcnc.  Spain  would  then  never  have  been 
able  to  have  bad  fuch  a  prodigious  navy,  and  fuch 
a  number  of  land  forces,  nor  to  have  kept  in  her 
.  pay  fo  many  fc/reign  troops ;  (he  could  not  have 
excited  divifions  among  the  neighbouring  ftates,. 
and  fubverted  every  thing  by  her  intrigues ;  nei- 
ther could  (he  have  been  the  principal  fpring  of 
all  political  events,  nor  almoft  the  mod  conlider- 
ajb)e  power  into  the  world. 

The  vifible  decay  of  Spain  may  be  dated  from 
the  total  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in 
l6ii.  This  decreafe  of  her  power  was  fo  rapid^ 
that  fome  Spanifh  writers  propofed  fchemes  for  the 
political  redoratipn  of  their  empire,  as  early  as  the 
year  1619.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a  vacancy 
the  lofs  of  a  million  of  laborious  men  muft  make 
in  their  country,  at  a  tin^e  when  the  nobility,  who 
ilill  retained  all  the  prejudices  and  barbarous  pri«* 
vileges  of  the  Vifigoths  from  whom  they  boafted 
their  defcent,  threw  all  the  labour  upon  that  clafi 
of  men  they  defpifcd,  though  in  faft  the  moft 
ufeful.  The  military,  that  deilruflive  profefiion» 
was  the  only  one  that  was  entitled  to  any  diftinAi* 
un ;  and  the  arcs,  by  which  things  are  brought  in- 
to cxiftcnce,  preferved,  and  kept  in  order,  ftampcd 
a  mark  of  dilhonour  upon  thofc  who  profcffcd 
them.  If  agriculture  were  in  the  leaft  attended 
to,  it.  was  bccaufe  there  were  flaves.  If  there  were 
s^ny  trade,  it  was  bccaufe  there  were  Jews,  Laftly> 
if  Spain  had  any  manufadures,  it  was  owing  to 
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the  Moors,  who  led  a  laborious  life,  and  were  ge-  b  o  o  H 
ncrally  held  in  contempt.  Government  did  not  viir. 
confidcr,  that  in  order  to  retain  the  trcafures  of 
America  in  the  mother  Country,  nothing  n:ore  was 
ncceffary  than  to  encourage  that  induftry  which 
brought  them  there.  The  only  aflive  part  of  the 
nation,  the  only  fet  of  men  that  could  promote 
this  great  end,  were  infamoufly  baniflied.  In  vaia 
did  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  offer  the  government 
twenty  millions,  and  they  would  even  have  tripled 
that  fum,  to  obtain  a  permiffion  to  continue  in  th6 
country  where  they  were  born  j  the  fame  fupcrfti- 
tion  that  had  devoted  them  to  dcftruftion  pre- 
vented the  policy  of  the  (lace  from  attending  to 
their  complaints.  There  was  not  any  nation  ift 
Europe  at  that  time  fufEciently  enlightened  to  offer 
them  an  afylum,  and  they  were  forced  to  difperfe 
themfelves  in  Africa  and  Afia. 

While  thcfc  unhappy  men  were  driven  by 
delpair  to  take  refuge  upon  thofe  barbarous  coafts, 
Spain  triumphed  in  her  blind  fanaticifm  ^  and  ima- 
gined herfelf  ftill  the  richeft  kingdom  in  the 
world,  without  even  entertaining  a  fufpicion  that 
ihc  Ihips  which  crowded  her  harbours,  were  con- 
tinually cxhaufting  her  fubftance.  When  the  Spa- 
niards became  fenfible  of  the  diminution  of  their 
fpecie,  they  imputed  it  to  the  lofs  of  fome  India 
ihips  that  had  been  cafl:  away  in  their  paffage 
home,  to  the  taking  of  the  galleons  by  the  Dutch, 
and  to  the  badnefs  of  their  fales.  They  thought 
that  to  fupply  thefe  deficiencies,  it  was  only  nc- 
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BOOK  ceiTary  to  impoTe  heavier  duties  on  jnaoufa&ures 
VIII.  and  arcificers.  But  (his  burden,  which  aould  jiac 
have  been  fupportcd  by  .the  workmen  even  whca 
their  number  was  confiderable,  grew  intolerable 
when  only  few  of  them  remained.  They  fled  into 
Flanders  and  kaiy»  or  continued  in  the  country 
and  quitted  their  profcflion.  The  fUks  of  Va- 
lencia, and  the  6ne  wool  of  Aodalufu  and  Caftik, 
were  no  longer  manufafturedby  the  Spaniards. 

The  treafury  having  no  more  oaaxrafadures  to 
opprefs^  now  opprcfled  the  farmers.  Tie  taxos 
kvied  upon  agriculture,  were  as  ill  jjudged  as  the/ 
were  various  and  exceflive.  JStfid^s  general  du- 
ties, there  were  what  the  financiers  call  extraor- 
dinary duties,  which  is  a  mode  of  levying  monc/ 
upon  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens  -,  a  kind  of  tax 
unprofitable  to  the  (late,  and  ruinous  to  thofe  who 
are  taxed,  and  which  tends  pnly  to  enrich. the  por- 
fon  who  has  contrived  it.  1  hefe  pcfoyrces  proved 
inadequate  to  the  urgent  neceffities  of  governn'ienc, 
and  the  financiers  were  called  .upon  to  advaacecQB- 
fiderablc  fums.  At  this  period,  they  became  nif^f- 
ters  of  the  ftate,  and  v/ere  .empowered  to  farm  out 
the  feveral  parts  of  their  kafe.  This  introduced  a 
multitude  of  agents,  and  with  them  nuniberle& 
re&raints  and  oppreffion.s.  The  Jaws  which  thefe 
rapacious  men  were  allowed  W)  ena(Si  wefc  only  ft> 
many  fnarcs  to  fcducc  the  honcfl:  *and  jcralulous. 
In  procefe  of  time,  theyuforpad  the  loyercign  au^ 
chority,  and  found  meaos  to  ekide  the  royal  tri- 
bunals, CO  chufe  judges  for  themfeXvcf,  and  tp 
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pny  them.    In  (bon^  ihey  became  JA4Jgc$  in  clieir  i  e  O  K 
own  cwk.  VI lU 

The  owners  of  the  Iwidsthat  wcfcoppreflfcd 
by  this  tyranny,  either  tbww  up  tbeir'eftate%  or 
negkftcd  the  ifnprove^imt  of  them.  That  fertile 
peoinfuia,  whioh,  though  fubjed  to  frequeat 
droughts^  ftill  aSbrdtd  fubfiftefice  to  ibnteca  or 
fourteen  millioBs  of  inhslbkifits  befooe  the  dif- 
covfry  of  America^  and  had  formerly  :been  the 
grtaary  of  Rooie  and  all  Italy^  was  foon  over« 
Spread  with  thorr\s  amd  i)riar$.  The  pernicioui 
cuflom  of  fixing  the  price  of  corn  was  then  adopt- 
ed; and  public  granaries  were  cfVablifbed  in  every 
province,  which  were  confcquemlyn^M^ett  wiik- 
cut  either  {kill,  care,  or  honefty.  Befidea,  M^hac 
advantage  could  be  expe&ed  to  ariie  from  fuch 
precarious  relburccs  ?  How  could  it  poflTibly  enter 
into  any  one's  thoughts^  to  Uy  redfaints  upon  the 
^ice  of  corn,  in  order  to  incneale  the  quantity  of 
ic  %  to  raife  the  price  of  prbvifiona,  (in  order  to 
make  them  cheaper ;  or  to  facilicatc  monopoly,  in 
4irder  to  prevent  it  P 

When  once  a  ngtion  has  begon  to  decline,  ic 
ieldom  recovers  itfelf,  The  lofs  of  population, 
jof  the  manufadures,  of  trade,  and  of  agricul- 
ture, was  attended  with  the  greateft  evils.  While 
Europe  was  daily  improving  in  knowled^,  and 
all  nations  were  animated  with  a  fp\rit  of  induftry, 
Spain  was  falling  into  a  ftate  of  ina£lion  and  bar- 
barifm.  The  duties  of  the  former  cuftoms,  which 
were  (till  fuSered  to  remain  upon  goods  pafllng 
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B  o  o  Kfrom  one  province  to  another,  were  carried  to  fuch 
VI IT.  dn  excefs,  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
tbem.  Even  the  conveyance  of  money  from  one 
province  to  anothtr^  was  prohibited.  In  a  Ihort 
time,  not  the  leaft  fign  of  a  road  was  to  be  feen. 
Travellers  were  flopped  at  the  croffing  of  riversi 
where  there  Was  neither  bridge  nor  boats.  There 
was  not  a  fingle  canal,  or  one  navigable  riven 
People,  the  moft  fuperftitious  in  the  world,  with 
regard  to  the  obfervance  of  fad  days,  fufiered 
their  iilheries  to  decline,  and  bought  fi(h  every 
year  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions.*  Except  a 
few  ill-built  veflcls  deftined  for  their  colonies,  they 
had  not  a  fingle  (hip  belonging  to  government  in 
their  harbours.  Their  coafts  lay  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  corfairs  from  Barbary.  To 
aVoid  thefc,  they  were  obliged  to  freight  upon 
foreign  bottoms,  even  the  avijos  they  fent  ro  the 
Canary  iflands  and  to  America.  Philip  IV,  pof- 
fefled  of  all  the  rich  mines  of  America,  at  once 
found  all  his  gold  changed  into  copper,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  making  his  copper  coin 
bear  almoft  the  fame  value  as  that  of  filven 

These  were  not  the  greateft  grievances  of  the 
monarchy.  Spain,  from  an  abfurd  and  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  for  the  age  of  her  conquefts,  fcorn- 
fully  rejefted  whatever  was  not  praftHed  in  thofe 
glorious  days.  1  he  Spaniards  faw  all  other  na- 
tions growing  more  enlightened,  more  exalted,  and 
more  powerful,  but  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
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topy  after  any  one  of  them.    An  abfolute  coh-^  B  o.o  K. 
tempt  for  the  icnprovements  and  cuitoms  of  their   viii. 
neighbours  formed  the  diftinguifhing  charader  of 
this  people. 

The  inquiiidon,  that  tremendous  tribunal^  which 
%as  at  firft  eftablifhed  in  order  to  (lop  the  progrels 
of  Judatfm  and  Mohattimedaoiim^  bad  proved  fatal 
to  arts  ami  icientei,  ahd  to  all  ^feful  knowledge^ 
Religious  d-tiputes  occafioned,  indeed,  no  difturb* 
ances  or  ravages  iii  Spairl )  but  fhe  remained  in  a 
ilate  of  the  mod  profound  ignorance.  Such  dif- 
putes,  though  always  abfurd  in  themfclves,  ferve 
however  to  exercife  thfc  mind;  They  induce  meri 
td  read  and  reflect,  tb  cotifult  antiquity,  ftudy 
hiftory^  ahd  the  ancient  languages)  hence  arifcs 
triticifm,  which  2s  prbdudive  of  trUe  tafte.  Thd 
fubjeft  that  firft  txcictd  the  exertibn  of  the  mindi 

%  r  ' 

foon  becomei  of  no  cohfequence }  books  written 
on  controverfial  points  are  neglcfled^  but  tht 
knowledge  they  have  diffufed  remains;  kcligi- 
bus  matters  are  like  thoft:  acid  and  volatile  parti- 
cles that  exift  Irl  all  bodies  fit  for  fermentationi 
They  fir(t  occafion  a  cloud  in  the  liquor  that  was 
before  clear,  but  foon  put  the  mafs  in  motion.  In 
this  ferment,  they  fly  off  of  fink  to  the  bottom  j 
and  when  the  whole  is  depurated^  nothing  remains 
but  a  foft,  pleafant  ahd  nutritive  fluid.  But  in 
the  general  ferment  of  theological  difpgies,  all.  thd 
rcfufe  dill  continued  in  Spain.  Supcrflition  had 
lb  infatuated  the  nation,  that  they  even  gloried  in 
their  blindnefs. 
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BOOK  Instead  of  that  aftivity  which  cduW  alone  ant- 
viiu  mace  the  fcveral  parts  of  thofc  wide- dominions 
that  lay  too  much  fcattcrecl,  the  Spaniards  were  fo 
fiow  in  their  motions,  that  all  bufinefs  was  imped- 
cd.  Such  a  variety  of  form's,  precautions,  and 
deliberations  were  o^ukifilied  to  preVenc  impofi- 
tion,  that  they  only  put  a  ftop  to  every  commer- 
cial tranfaftion.  •      '         *  • 

The  wars  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  engaged 
were  as  ill  conduced  as  their  fyftem  of  poHticsi 
A  population  which  wasi  hardly  ftifficient  for  the 
many  garrifons  they  kept  in  Italy^  in  the  Low 
countries,  in  Africa,^  and  in  the  Indies^  rendered 
them  incapable  of  railing  an  army  at  home.  At 
the  firft  breaking  oOt  of  a  war,  they  were  obligca 
to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  troops.  The  few  Spa- 
niards who  were  fcnt  to  fight  along  wiih  theft 
mercenaries,  were  fo  far  from  be?ng  able  to  ma^ 
nage  them,  that  their  own  allegiance  wasfrequentl]^ 
fhaken  by  this  intercourfe.  They  have  frequently 
revoked  together  with  the  foreign  troops,  and  ra- 
vaged the  provinces  that  were  comtnittcd  to  their 
protcftion. 

A  regular  pay  would  infallibly  have  prevented, 
or  foon  put  a  ftop  to  this  fpirii  of  fcdition.  But 
to  provide  for  the  payuient  of  troops,  and  to  keep 
them  in  that  ftatc  of  dependence  and  fubordina- 
lion  fo  neceflary  to  good  difcipline,*  government 
Ihould  have  fuppreflcd^  that  multitude  of  ufeleA 
officers,  who  by  their  falariesand  their  oppreffibni 
abforbcd  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  public  revenue  V 
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the  moft  ancient  rights  of  thj(  crown  (hould  hot  book 
have  been  alienated  for  a  trifling  confideration,  or  viii, 
fuffercd  to  be  invaded  i  nor  (hould  the  royal  trea- 
fures  have  been  iquandered  away,  to  entertain  Iple^ 
and  to  procure  traitoi^  in  every  country.  But  care 
fliould  have  been  particularly  taken,  that  the  gran^ 
deur  of  the  prince  fhould  not  have  been  made  to 
contift  in  granting  penlions  and  favours  to  all  who 
had  no  other  claim,  but  that  which  they  derived 
from  their  boldnefs  in  aflcing  for  them. 

This  noble  arid  iniquitous  way  of  receiving 
alms  was  become  general.  The  Spaniard,  natu- 
rally generous,  having  acquired  a  fpirit  of  pride^ 
difdaiocd  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
afpired  after  nothing  but  governments,  bifhoprics, 
and  the  chief  employments  in  the  (late. 

Thosx  who  could  not  attain  to  thefe  prefer- 
ments,  glorying  in  their  proud  infolence,  ftill  af- 
fumed  the  ftyle  of  the  courts  and  maintained  as 
much  gravity  in  their  idlenels,  as  a  minider  ab- 
forbed  in  date  affairs. 

£v£N  the  lower  clafs  of  tlK  people  would. have 
thought  they  defiled  their  victorious  hands  by 
proftituting  them  to  peaceful  labours.  The  fields 
and  manufactures  were  left  to  foreigners,  who  came 
and  enriched  themfelves  by  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  and  carried  home  a  (lock  to  fertilize  their 
own  lands. 

Men  born  to  no  property,  meanly  preferring 
idle  flavery  to  lat>oriou3  liberty,  eagerly  (bllicited 
to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  domeflics  that 
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B  o  0  It  the  grdat  kept  in  their  retinue,  with  that  ponip^ 
VII  I.    ^hich  magnificefttly  difplayS  the  pride  of  the  moft 
eifclcft,  and  the  degradation  of  the  moft  ncccflary 
dafa  of  flfierf^ 

TffosE  vthd  had  t'6o  much  vanhy  remaining  td 
five  withoot 'fome  diftinftion,  crowded  into  the 
convents,*  where  fuperftitibus  men  had  long  fince 
provided  a  coni^enient  retfeat  for  their  indolencey 
iftrdhad  carried  their  abfurdity  fo  far  as  to  lavifH 
marks  of  diflindfcion  upon  them. 

Even  the  Spaniards  who  had  competent  for- 
tunes; rather  g^i'^e  up  all  thoughts  of  pofterity, 
than  t(>attei^4  to  the  eftablifhmei^t  of  it.  If  fame,* 
induced  by  tbve  and  virtuous  motives,  chote,  in 
^mitatioi^  of  the  great^^  to  enter  imo  marriage,  they 
ient  their  fens,  iA  their  earKer  years  to  be  educated^ 
in  the  raj:erfti¥iotis  ma>nner  of  the  colleges ;  and 
ffom  the  age  of  fifteen  refigned  them  to  the  couf- 
tezans.  The  abihties  and  ftpength  of  thefc  young 
men  being  thus  vitiated,  they  were  equally  erter- 
Vated  by  thefc  infamous  conneftio'ns,  which  the^ 
fivA  !^ot  even  break  off  when  they  entered  into  the* 
facred'  t!ie^  of  matrimony.  This  extreme  liceA- 
tioufnefsf  is  th^  original  and  ortly  caufe  of  the  de- 
tay  of  population  in  Spain,  where^  women  werd" 
formerly  as  frwitfol  a»  in^any  oihci^  populo\>s  coufl- 

« 
Out  of  this  degenerate  race  were  taken  the  men? 

who  were  to  hold  che Teins  of  government."  Thcif 

adminiftration  was  a^f^efable  to  their  educationy 

fceiAg  a  coAftanf  fctFie  of  idlenelii  and  corrdptioDv 
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Tfacy  firldom  xlifcovcred  any  ftrnfc  of  virtue  or  B  o  o  I?. 
}ufticc,  orchcleaft  dcfirc  of  promoting  the  hap-  viU, 
pinefs  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  thought 
only  of  plundering  the  provinces  intruded  to  iheir 
care,  in  order  to  dilTipate  in  idlenefs  and  profuHoa 
at  Madrid  ibt  fruit&  of  their  extortion.  This  con* 
d4iA  was  always  purfued  with  impunity,  though 
k  oftea  ocQifioood  feditWns,  infurredions,  con-: 
fpiracies  and  fbrnebines  revolutions. 

Bfisiess  M  ihis,  ihe  ftates  that  were  ujivtcd  £o 
Caftilr  by  mar riage  or  conqueft^  contributed  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy.  •  The 
low  countries  did  not  afford  a  fufliciency  to  pajr 
>he  garrifons  that  were  kept  £o  defend  them* 
FranchcComte  fupplied  nothit^g  ^  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  the  Milaneie  were  even  buriheisfome  to  go* 
vernment.  The  tributes  of  Naples  and  Portugal 
were  mortgaged  to  {krangers.  Arragon,  Valenciat 
Catalonia,  Roufillon,  the  Balearic  iflands  and  Na^ 
varrr,  pretend  chey  ow*d  nothing  to  the  mo* 
narchy  but  a  free  gift,  which  was  always  fettled 
by  their  deputies,  but  feldom  to  tlie  fatisFaAion  of 
a  rapacious  court,  f  xbaufted  by  abfurd  liberalities^ 

•While  affairs  were  in  tliis  ftatcof  confufion  in 
Spain,  the  treafurea  of  America*  which  at  firi^  had 
only  been  intfoduced  into  other  European  nations 
by  the  intere(ls  of  war  and  politics,  W4?re  now  cir? 
culated  through  a  more  eafy  channel.  As  the  mor 
cher  country  could  not  poflibly  fupply  the  wan;s 
iof  her  colonies,  this  quickened  the  induflry  of 
mfacr  nations,  which  till  then  had  been  extremely 
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BOOK  confined.  The  original  pofTeflbrs  of  the  riches  of 
viii«  America  could  only  obtain  the  dutieaof  the  fifths 
the  indulto,  guarda  coftas,.  cufloms  and  comnaif- 
fion :  duties  which  have  qn\y  increa&d  the  price 
of  commodities  to  foreign  merchants,  by  dimi* 
nifhing  the  confumption  of  them ;  for  the  Peru- 
vians and  Mexicans,  among  whom  this  confump- 
tion  is  made,  (land  in  reality  charged  with  theie 
additional  expencesi.  It  is  by  thefe  means  that 
the  gold  and  filvcr  which  the  difcovcry  of  Ame- 
rica has  made  fo  plentiful  in  Europe,  have  been 
more  generally  circulated,  and  more  equally  dir 
ftributed. 

In  vain  were  all  foreign  nations  excluded  from 
trading  in  any  of  the  American  ports,  by  a  fevere 
law  ena(fled  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  and  con« 
firmed  by  their  fucceflbrs.  The  indifpenfable  law 
of  neceflity  has  fuperfeded  this  regulation,  which 
was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  has  thrown  alt. 
that  trade  into  foreign  hands.  From  the  amount 
of  about  fifty  millions*  worth  of  commodities  and 
merchandlfe  that  are  annually  ihipped  off  from 
Cadiz  for  the  Weft  Indies,  fcarce  one  eighth  ia 
Spanifh  property.  The  reft  belong  to  other  na* 
tions,  friends  or  foes,  fent  in  the  name  of  Spa* 
niards,  who  are  always  true  to  individuals  and  dif« 
honcft  to  government.  The  probity  of  the  Spa- 
niards, which  has  never  been  attainted,  has  been  a 
fccurity  to  foreigners  in  this  trade* 
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.  GovERNMTENT)  who  could  HOC  bc  ignoraoC  of  B  O  O  K 
the  uoavoidabJc  difadvaacagcs  arifing  from  thefe   viii. 
perpetual  breaches  of  the  law^  thought  to  obviate 
(hem  by  a  more  abfurd  one  than  the  former.     It 
prohibited,  upon  pain  of  capital  punishment,  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver ;  as  if  the  Spani- 
ards were  not  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  wantr 
ed  to  buy.     When  the  execution  of  this  law  was 
enforced,  the  Spaniard  who  is  the  factor  at  Cadiz 
for  other  naticjis,  delivered  the   ingots  to  fomc 
bravoes,  called   MsUorSj  who  being  well  armed, 
went  upon  the  ramparts  with  the  ingots  all  num- 
bered, and  threw  them   down  to  other  meteors, 
who  carried  them  to  the  boats  that  were  waiting 
for  them.     They  were  never  difturbed  by  the  fac- 
tors,  the  cufiom-houfe  officers  or  the  guards,  who 
all  fhared  the  profits  of  the  fraud,  which  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  law  feemed  to  authorife ;  and  the  fo- 
FicigD  merchant  was  never  impofcd   upon.     Thefe 
cxpences  enhanced  the  price  of  the  merchandife, 
and  the  purchaler  was  under  a  necefllry  of  paying 
them.     The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold   and 
(ilver  was  fo  ineffedlual,  that  though  a  prodigious 
quantity  came  over  every    year  from   America, 
there  was  very  little  feen  in  the  kingdom.  Greater 
fcverity  would  only  have  advanced  the  price  of 
commodities,  by  ipcreafing  the  difficulty  of  paying 
for  them.     If,    in  conformity  to  the  ftriflnefs  of 
the  proclamations,  the   delinquent  had  been  ap- 
prehended, tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  all 
his  goods  forfeited  ;  fuch  an  atrocious   aft,  far 
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BOOK  ^^om  preventing,  would  rather  have  increafed  the 
yiii.  exportation  of  fpccic;  bccaufc  ihofc  who  had  be- 
fore been  content  with  a  moderate  profit,  would 
require  a  more  confiderable  one  when  the  rifque 
was  greater,  and  would  have  exported  a  greater 
quantity  of  fpecie,  tha(  their  profits  mi^ht  be  fo 
much  the  more  incrcafed. 

Th£  coqrt  of  Madrid  has  at  length  been  con* 
vinced  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  tyranny, 
The  ancient  governments,  which  entertained  a 
proper  refpeft  for  the  laws,  would  certainly  have 
repealed  any  particular  one,  if  they  had  found  that 
the  obferyance  of  it  was  abfolutely  imprafticable^ 
In  the  prefent  age,  wh^n  kingdomjf  are  governed 
more  by  the  caprice  of  admifiiftr&tion  thao  by  ra- 
tional principles,  Spain  h^s  been  fatisficd  with  the 
regulation  (he  made  a  few  years  ^go,  tbsit  forei^tx 
traders  (hould  have  4II  the  profits  of  the  merchan- 
diie  they  Ihould  fend  to  America,  on  paying  three 
per  cent^  The  money  wa^  to  be  tranfmitted  by 
bankers,  .fettled  for  that  purpofe  in  the  principal 
cities  pf  Egropf.  The  defign  of  the  miniftry 
was,  to  make  themfclves  matters  of  the  trade  of 
the  piaftres,  and  ponfequently  of  the  ^change. 
This  plan,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  fxtenfive 
than  jutt,  has  not  fucceeded,  Thp  agents  niadc 
choice  of,  have  betrayed  the  truft  repofed  in  them. 
1  he  court  pf  Spain  has  not  perfifted  in  fupporting 
a  fyftem  which  coyld  not  long  exift.  Every  pri- 
vate man  is  now  at  liberty  to  drayr  hi^s  money  di* 
r^clljj  from  Sp^in,  upon  paying   the  accuftomed 
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duties,  irhtch  in  the  year  1 76S  lyere  advanced  book 
from  three  to  four  per  cent.    If  they  were  more   viii. 
moderate,  government  would  derive  greater  ad-^      ^'^"^ 
vantages  from  them.     There  are  certain  times 
when  the  Spanifh  fmugglers  can  bring  the  piaftres 
on  board  the  (hips,  for  a  price  below  the  (l^ted 
value;  and  it  may  eaHly  be  imagined  tbofe  op* 
portunities  are  eagerly  felzed. 

While  the  mother  country  was  declining,  the  Caufw  of 
colonies  could  not  poflibly  flourifti.     If  the  Spa-pftheSps^t 
niards  had  underftood   their  true  intereft,   they^|J^~^?' 
would,  perhaps,  on  the  fir  ft  difco  very  of  America, 
have  been  content  with  eftablilhing  an  equitable 
intercourfe  with  the  Indians,  which  would  have 
fettled  a  mutual  dependence,  and  reciprocal  pro-; 
fits  between  the  two  nations,    The  manufaftures 
of  the  old  world,  would  h^^ve  been  bartered  for 
the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  new  \  and  wrought 
iron  would  have  been  changed  for  its  weight  of 
unwrought  fiiver.     A  lafting  iinion,  the  neceflary 
confequcnce  of  a  peaceable  traffic,   would  have 
been  eftablilhed  without  bloodshed  or  devaftation. 
Spain  would  equally  have  been  miftrefs  of  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  becaufe  any  nation  that  cultivates  the 
ans,  and  does  not  communicate  the  ^method  by 
which  it  carries  them  on,  will  always  have  an  evi- 
dent fuperioriiy  over  thofc  to  whom  it  fells  its  raa- 
nufaAqres. 

This  method  of  reafoning  was.  not  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  eafewith  which  they  had  fub- 
docd  the  Int^ians,  the  afcen^ant  which  Charles  Vt 
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BOOK  l>ad  uFurpcd  over  all  Europe,  the  natural  pride  of 
VIII.  conquerors,  the  particular  temper  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce ;  all  thefe,  and  various  other  cauftsy 
prevented  chem  from  giving  to  the  conquered 
countries  of  America  at  their  firft  eftabliflimept 
there,  a  good  fyi^em  of  legiflacion,  a  well  regu* 
la  ted  form  of  government,  and  a  degree  of  (labi- 
lity capable  of  infuring  their  duration. 

The  depopulation  of  America  was  the  melancho* 
ly  efFcdt  of  this  irregularity.  The  firft  fteps  of  the 
conquerors  were  marked  with  ftreams  of  bldod. 
Aftonifhed  as  much  at  their  own  viAories,  a*s  the: 
favages  were  at  their  defeat,  atid.  intoxicated  with 
their  fucccfs,  they  refolved'to  extirpate  the  people- 
they  had  plundered.  Innumerable  nations  difappear- 
ed  from^  the  face  of  the  earth  a&  the  arriv^  of  thefc 
barbarians  ;  and  thefc  horrid  fcenes  of  cruelty  have 
been  hitherto  afcrjbed  to  a  thirft  of  gold,  ^and  to 
a  fpiric  of  fanaiicifm. 

.  But  the  .ferocious  difpofition  natural  to  roan, 
UDreftrained  by  the  fear  of  puniihment,  or,  by  any 
ff  nfc  of  (hamc,  and  unawed  by  the  prcfence  of 
civilized  men,  might  fo  far  conceal  from  the  Spa- 
niards the  image  of  an  organifatioa  fmiilar  to  their 
own,  (a  fimilarity  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
inoral  duties)  as  to  induce  them  to  treat  their  new^ 
dilcovcred  breihren  as  they  did  the  wild  beads  of 
the  other  hemifphere,  and  to  do  it  with  as  little 
remorfe  :  befides  that  the  cruelty  arifing  from  mi. 
litary  ejcploits  increafcs  in  proportion  lo  thedan- 
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gers  the  ipl4i<r  hs^  gone  through,  to  thofe  he  aow  book 
end^ircfc  or  xo,  thofe  he  experts:  Uhe  not  qf  a  viii. 
more  f^guinary  (^ifpofition  in  remote  countries 
than  at  home;  and  do  not  the  fentiments  of  hu* 
R^^nky  grow,  weaker^  the  more  djilant  we  are  from 
onr  native  cogntry  ?  It  may,  likewife  be  conjee* 
tared  th^t  thq  Sp^uiif^rds,  who»  on  their  (irft  land- 
ing, were  taken,  for  Gods,  ipight  be  afraid  of  be** 
ing  dete&ed  and  mafT^^cred  \  that  they  miftrufted 
the  msirks  qf  kjndnefs  that  were  ihewa  them ; 
that  wh^n.  once,  they  had  begun  to  ihed  blood, 
they  thought,  thciir  own,  f^ftty  required  that  they 
(bould  not  difcontinue;  that  thqir  army,  confifting 
ooly  of  a^  fmall  number  of  men,  being  furrounded 
by  aa  innunierable  muUicude  of  natives^  whole 
language  they  did  not  underftand,  and  whofe 
cu&oms  and  manners  they  were  ftrangers  to,  waf 
feizcd  with  a  panic,  either  well,  or  ill  grounded. 
But  the  circumltance  the  mod  inexplicable  of  all, 
is,  the  abfurd  barbarity  of  government,  that  coun- 
tenanced fuch  femes  of  horror,  and  kept  thofe 
profligate  men  in  pay  to  perfccute  and  deftroy 
Jbcir  brethren. 

The  Spaniards,  the  defcendants  or  (laves  of  the 
VifigothSa  like  them  divided  among  themfclves 
the  defert  lands,  and  the  men  who  had  efcaped 
their  fword.  Mod  of  thcfe  ^wretched  vidlims  did 
not  long  furvive,  doomed  to  a  ftatc  of  flavcry 
worfe  than  death.  The  laws  that  were  opcafionalr 
]y  eftablilhed  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardlhips  of 
their  fervitude>  afforded  them  but  fmall  relief* 
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p  o  o  K  The  favagf ,  ptDud,  and  rapacious  Spaniards'  paid 
vnn    as  little  regard  to  the  commands  of  a  monarch 
who  was  too  far  remote  from  them,  as  to  the  tears 
of  the  poor  mifcrable  Indians* 

The  mines  proved  ilill  a  greater  caufe  of  de* 
ftruftion.  Ever  fincc  the  difcovcry  of  America; 
the  Spani*ards  had  attended  only  to  this  fpecies  of 
wealth.  In  vain  did  fome  men  of  more  enlight- 
ened underftanding  exclaim  againft  this  infatua^ 
tion.  Let  the  gold  remain  where  it  i$,  faid  they, 
provided  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  covers  it 
can  but  produce  an  ear  pf  corn  that  will  make 
bread,  or  a  blade  of  grafs  to  feed  your  (beep.  The 
only  metal  you  want  is  iron.  Work  it  into  faws, 
hammers,  and  plough-fliares,  but  not  into  wea*** 
pons  of  deftruftion.  The  cjuantity  of  gold  re^ 
quifite  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange  is  fo  incon- 
fidcrabfc,  th^t  it  is  unncceflkry  to  accumulate  any 
great  (lock  of  it.  It  is  very  immaterial  whether 
a  hundred  tils  of  cloth  fell  fqr  on^  pound  or  twen- 
ty pounds  of  gold.  The  Spaniards  have  z&cd 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  that  dropped  {he  meat 
out  of  his  mouth  to  bite  at  the  image  of  it  in  the 
watc^,  and  was  drowned,  in  attempting  to  get  it. 

UNFORTUNATifLY  thc  Indians  were  the  vjfbims 
of  thjs  fatal  error.  Thofe  unhappy  men  were 
fcnt  to  work  at  a  very  great  depth  under  ground, 
where  they  were  deprived  of  day -light,  of  4 
free  and  wholefome  air,  of  the  chief  fupporcs  of 
life,  and  of  the  comfort  of  weeping  with  their 
friends  apd  r^^litions  ^  and  were  dQomcd  to  dig 

their 
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fhtir  own  graves  in  thofe  dark  manfions,  whichBooK 
now  contain  more  a(he$  of  the  dead  than  gold  yiii^ 
duft.  If  we  co'nSd^r  the  barbarities  excrcifed 
igainft  chefe  people,  we  cafinot  but  be  adoniihed 
to  hear  the  covetous  and  (lupid  Spaniard  complain 
that  the  Fndians  will  not  tell  them  of  feveral  mines 
they  have  difcovered  both  before  and  fince  the 
conqueft.  Thofe  wretched  people  would  only 
JBuitiply  the  means  of  therr  own  dcftruftioni  by 
becraying  the  fecret  they  have  rcc<ived  from  their 
fathers^  or  that  chance  has  thrown  in  their  way. 

Th^  unhappy  Indians,  whofe  face  it  was  to 
fubmit  to  the  yoke,  have  therefore  fled  in  great 
ftutnbers  from  the  lands  they  cultivated  for  their 
rapacious  matters,  and  taken  refuge  among  the 
lav^es  who  wander  in  the  fofefts  and  deferts  of 
the  Gordeleras.  Thofe  impenetrable  receifes  are 
become  the  afylum  of  multitudes^  of  Indians,  who 
conftantly  threaten  the  Spanifh  provinces  with  fu  J- 
den  invafion  or  open  war.  They  cortcraft  a  degree 
of  ferocioufnefs  in  thofe  fevere  climates,  which 
renders  them  fo  formidable,  that  tho  Spaniards 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  fome  very  rich 
nines,  that  were  expdfed  to  their  inroads.  The 
deBcicncy  of  papulation  aimong  thefe  favages,  oe- 
CaGoned  by  the  batrennefs  of  the  foil,  the  wane  a( 
attention,  and  of  the  refources  which  fociety  af-' 
fords,  is  compenfated  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  fugi- 
tives, who  make. their efcape  from  European  tyranny. 
It  is  in  thefe  mountains  that  a  race  is  fccredy  rifing 
Up,  which  will  one  day  affert  its  lawful  rights,  and 
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BOO  K  recover  its  liberty  and  pojQ[e(&on^  out  of  the  cruet 
yiii;   and  rapacious  hands  of  thofe  who  have  invaded 

'  V  '  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  »h*t  day  is  not  far  diftaiit 
Another  caufe  of  depopulation  is,  that  the 
Europeans  have  taught  thttn  hew  wanti,  whiK 
they  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fatisfying 
them.  Before  the  cohqueft,  the  Indians  ^ent 
naked,  or  what  they  wanted  for  ornamtnt  they 
made  themfelves,  which  was  a  kind  of  employ- 
ment  or  bulinefs  among^  theiii.  Their  whole  cari 
was  to  cultivate  a  field  of  mai2e«  Gold  and  filvc^ 
had  no  value  among  them,  as  all  their  traffic  con- 
fided in  exchanging*'one  thing  for  another.  Smct 
the  Indian  has  been  taught  to  live  in  foctety,  he 
muft  have  lodging  and  food,  and  muft  frequently 
clothe  himfelf  wich  the  produce  of  foreign  ma- 
nufadtures*  As  he  is  ignorant  of  every  art  and 
trade,  he  is  to  procure  chofe  neceflarrcs  hrs  new 
wants  require  $  and  though  he  fhould  not  entirely 
give  himfelf  up  to  defpondency,  yet  his  labours 
would  fcarce  procure  him  a  fabfiftehce^  fo  that, 
the  luxury  and  the  poverty  which  opprefs  him, 
have  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  coiicealtng 
himfelf  from  the  public  eye,  living  in  a  folitary 
manner,  and  giving  up  alt  thoughts  of  his  pof- 
terity.  ♦ 

This  caufe  of  depopulation  was  fucceeded  by 
another  ftill  more  dreadful,  the  very  idea  of  which 
formerly  infpircd  all  Europe  With  horror*  The 
celebrated  Drake,  having  taken  the  town  of  St. 
Domingo  in  15S6,  found  that  the  iOanders  were 

grown 
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grown  ft)  deipcrate,  that,  rathtr  than  fee  their  b  o  6  K 
children  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqircror,  they    vrri. 
werctinanimoufly  corhe  to  a  fcfoknion  to  hav^e  no  *     ^^^ 
connefHon  with  their  wives;    This  abftinenoe  from 
the  moft'  natural  defire  implanted  m  human  na* 
ture,  which  is  the  only  iriftance  of  the  kind  ever 
recorded  in  hiftory,  feems  to  have  been  referved  to 
the  aera"  of  the  difcovery  of  the  new  worfd,  as  a 
perpetual  monument  of  Spanilh  tyranny.     Whac 
elfc  could  the  American  oppofc  to  this  thirft  of  dc- 
ftruftion  than  the  horrid  vow  of  ceafing  to  per- 
petuate their  pofterity  ?  Thus  the  earth  was  ftained 
widi  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  deprived  of  the 
fucceeding  generation. 

From  this  period  the  country  Teemed  to  lay 
under  a  curfc  for  thefe  barbarous  conquerors.  The 
empire  they  had  founded  began  to  tend  to  ge- 
neral de(lru£tion.  Profligacy  and  corruption  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  among  them.  The  rtoft  impor- 
tant fortreiles  were  fuffered  to  decay.  The  coun- 
try  was  left  without  arms  or  magazines.  7  he 
foldicrs  who  were  neither  exercifed,  ftd,  nor 
clothed,  became  beggars  or  thieves.  The  very 
firft  principles  of  war  and  navigation  were  forgot- 
ten I  as  well  as  the  very  names  of  the  inflrumcnts 
made  ufc  of  in  thofe  two  neceOTary  arts. 

Trade  confided  only  in  the  art  of  cheating. 
The  gold  and  fiWer,  which  were  to  be  brought  ir.u> 
the  king^s  coffers,  were  fraudulenrly  diminiflird^ 
and  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  fum  they  ough: 
to  have  produced.    All  orders  of  men,  corrupted 

by 
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ft  o  o  K  by  avarice,  united  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  true 
VIII.  (late  of  things  from  being  laid  txrfore  the  throne^ 
or  to  fave  thoie^perfons  who  had  rendered  them- 
felves  pbtioxious  to  the  laW;  The  magiftrates  of 
every  rank  and  degree  always  unanimouQy  exerted 
themfelves  to  fupport  each  other  in  their  injuftice. 

The  fcene  of  confufion  occaQoncd  by  thefe  eic- 
tortions^  introduced  the  fatal  expedient  of  all  ill- 
governed  dates*,  that  of  numberleis  taxes;  as  if 
goverument  had  two  objedls  in  view,  to  put  a  (top 
to  every  kind  of  induftry,  and  to  increafe  op- 
prel&on* 

Ignorance  kept  pate  with  injuftice^  ^^  t  (aw^ 
^^  fays  a  celebrated  traveller,  the  very  fame  fen- 
*^  tence  pafled  in  one  and  the  farhe  tribunal,  and 
^'  almoft  within  the  fame  hour«  in  two  cafes  that 
*^  were  diteftly  oppofite*  All  endeavours  to  make 
*^  the  judges  underftand  the  difference  was  to  no 
*•  purpofe.  At  laft  the  chief  jodge^  feeming  to 
^  be  convinced,  rofc  up^  and  turning  up  his 
**  whilkerS)  fwore  by  the  holy  virgin,  and  all  the 
^^  faints,  that  the  Engliffi  Lutherans  had  rurt  zv/skf 
**  with  popi  Juftinian^s  books^  which  he  always 
^^  made  ufe  of  to  try  intricate  caufes :  but  if  tho(V 
^*  dogs  (hould  ever  come  again,  he  would  hare 
**  them  all  burnt.** 

The  fame  traveller  relate*  that  **  one  rfay  CvidS 
^^  Metamorphofes  fell  accidentally  imo  the  hand^ 
•*  of  a  Creole  j  he  carried  it  to  a*  friar,  wha  Under- 
^^  ftood  no  more  of  ic  than  hiaifelf,  and  ntade  the 
**  uihabitanis  believe  ic  was  an  £ngli(h  bible :  he 
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^  proved  h  by  the  prints  he  ihewcd  them  at  every  BOOK 
"  Metamorpho&)  %ing;  Tee  ho^  thofe  dogs  viii. 
**  worfhip  the  devil,  and  how  he  transforms  them 
•*  into  beafts.  Then  the  pretended  bible  was 
*'  thrown  into  a  fire  kindkd  on  purpoTe,  and  the 
*^  monk  made  a  long  oration,  which  confided  of 
"  thankfgivings  to  5t»  Francis  for  this  lucky  dif« 
"  covery.** 

As  ignorance  is  always  favourable  to  fiiperfti* 
&>n,  the  mintflers  of  religion,  without  being  more 
enlightened  than  others,  aflumed  a  fupcricrity 
in  the  management  of  all  public  affairs.  Being 
k(s  apprehcnfive  of  puniftimcnt,  they  were  al- 
ways the  molt  forward  to  break  through  the  laws 
of  juftice^  and  all  rules  of  morality  and  decency^ 
The  leaft  cofruprcd  among  them  became  traders, 
and  the  reft  availed  themfelves  of  their  ecclefiafti- 
tal  power  to  e:ttortfTom  the  Indians  all  they  were 
poflHIed  of.  A  Spanilh  monk  who  did  not  gain 
at  leaft  a  hundred  thoufand  livres*  by  a  (hort  voy- 
age to  America  was  confidered  as  a  man  of  little 
Jkill  in  trade.  Their  rapacioufncft  was  often  vo- 
luntarily gratified  at  their  arrival  by  prefents  of  im- 
menfe  value.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that 
America  had  been  conquered  for  no  other  purpofc 
than  to  ornament  the  churches  and  to  enrich  the 
^krgy. 

The  hatred  which  arofe  between  the  Spaniards 
bom  in  America,  and  thofe  who  came  from  Eu* 
rope,  completed  their  ruin.     The  court  had  im- 
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BOOK  pnidently  laid  the  fburidatibn  of  thefe  unhappy 
VIII,  divifioris.  The  Creoles  had  been  falftly  rcprefctiN 
cd  as  little  better  than  barbarians,  and  nearly  of 
the  lame  character  as  Indians.  They  ,  thought 
they  could  not  depend  upon  their  fkill,  courage^ 
or  fidelity,  and  therefore  determined  to  ex< 
elude  thenfi  from  all  places  of  truft  and  profile 
This  refolution,  injurious  as  it  was,  highly  ^jf> 
gufted  the  Creoles.  The  Spaniards,  v/ho  were  in- 
vetted  with  authority  over  them,  were  fo  far  from 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  them,  that  they  (tudicd 
on  the  contrary  to  exafperate  them  by  humiliating 
partialities.     This  produced  an  inveterate  hatred 

between  thefe  two  orders  of  men;  one  of  which 

•      .•  •  •   .       '         «  • 

was  loaded  with  favours^  and  the  others  ftigmatized 
with  difgrace.  This  animofity  has  often  brokeD 
out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  new  world  ;  and  wil^ 
fome  time  or  other  occdfion  a  revolution.  Such 
an  event  may  with  the  greater  certainty  be  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps,  is  not  very  diftanr^  as  the 
clergy  on  both  fides^  who  have  adopted  the  fame 
hatred  and  animofities,  will  never  relinquilh  them^ 
and  will  endeavour,  according  to  the  fpirit  that  has 
always  aftuated  them,  to  make  the  people  irrecon? 
cileable  enemies. 

Since  the  acceflion  of  the  Bourbon  family  r<^ 
the  throne  of  Charles  V<  thefe  diforders^  and  the 
evils  ari(ing  from  them,  have  in  fome  degree  dU 
minilhed.  The  nobility  do  not  take  upon  them* 
^Ives  that  kind  of  ttate  which  is  an  attendant 
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upon  regal  dignity,  and  which  often  embarraffed  book 
the  govera[na)t.  The  management  of  public  af-  viii. 
fiiirs  is  not.  now  confined  to  perfons  of  high  births  ' 
but  gtvcn  to  men  in  fa^P'Otir,  of  fprtone  or  mc- 
fk.  The  produce  of  the  general  and  provincial 
fevenues  -of  Spain,  which  an  infamous  adminiftra- 
lion  bad  redcKxd  to  left  that)  eight  miilions^  to* 
vrards  tlie  hutei; eodof  the  laft  century,  ncyw  brings 
in  7^,^56^805  fivres  f.  This  happy  change  which 
firft  Qook  pdace  in  die  mother  country,  extended 
kfirlf  afterwards  to  the  colon ies«  The  three  de^ 
partmcnts  that  are  intrufted  with  the  management 
of  ibctr  afiairs  in  Europe,  have  gradually  l>een 
|e(8  under  the  dominion  of  ;hat  fatal  dilpofaion 
^kicb  feemed  to  influcnor  all  their  proccedingsw 
The  council  in  India  is  more  ufcfully  employed  19 
legidacing  the  govt^mmecit  of  the  colonies,  and 
MDending  to  their  prefervatton.  The  contraflatioa 
office  removed  from  So^ille  .to  Cadiz  conduAa 
their  trade  wich  greaser  abilities,  Tlie  confulate^ 
which  takes  cognisance  of  the  differences  arifing 
between  the  merchmta  trading  to  that  part  of 
America;  and  is  appointed  to  watch  over  th^ 
maintenance  of  their  privileges,  has  acquired  Ibme 
degree  of  attention  and  knowledge, 

Thess  firft  fteps  towards  a  reformation  mud  be  ^^nt 
an  inducement  to  the  Spanifh  iiiiniftry  to  hope  that  ought  to"^ 
a  good  form  of  government  may  be  eflabliftied,  ,^"|Ja[,[2^ 
when  the  true  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  '^^^^* 
toe  once  known,  and  the  proper  means  made  ufe 
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B  o  o  K  of  to  effeft  it.  The  chara&er  of  the  nation  is  not 
.VI 1 1,  an  invincible  obftack  to  this  change,  as  it  is  too 
generally  thought  %o  be.  Indoknce  »s  not  fo  na« 
tural  CO  the  Spaniards  as  we  imagine.  If  we  look 
back  to  thofe  times  in  which  this  unfavourable  prew 
judice  was  firft  entertained,  we,  (ball  find  that  this 
want  of  a<5livity  did  not  extend  to  every  thing ;  and 
that  if  Spain  was  inadlive  at  home,  ihe  was  not  fo 
abroad^  but  was  inceflantly  difturbing  the  repofc 
of  her  neighbours.  Her  tdlencfs  proceeds  in  fome 
degree  from  fooliih  pride.  Btcaufit.  the  nobility 
were  unemployed^  the  people  imagined  it  was  a 
\  tinadc  of  nobility  to  do  nothing*  They  alt  wanted 
to  enjoy  the  fame  prerogative  $  and  the  ftarved^ 
Valf-naked  Spaniard,  carelelsly  ficting  on  %kt 
ground,  looks  with  pity  on  his  neighbours,  who 
are  well  ck)tbed«  live  well,  work,  and  laugh  at  his 
folly.  The  one  from  a  motive  of  pride  defpilcs 
the  conveniences  of  lifei  while  the  other  from  a 
principle  of  vanity,  endeavours  to  acquire  thenn 
1  he  climate  made  the  Spaniards  aWlemious,  and 
indigence  renders  him  more  fo.  The  monkifli 
fpirit,  to  which  he  has  long  been  fubjeft,  makes 
him  conHder  poverty,  which  is  occafioned  by  his 
vices,  as  a  virtue.  As  he  has  no  property,'  hm 
covets  none  *,  but  his  averfion  for  labour  is  greater 
ftill  than  his  contempt  for  riches. 

That  poor  and  proud  people  have  nothing  left 
t>f  their  ancient  character,  but  an  immoderate  fond- 
Befs  for  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 
grandeur.    They  muil  be  flattered  with  chimerical 
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ideas,  and  animated  with  the  (Ironged  hopes  offi  oo  K 
glory.  The  fatisfaftion  they  feel  in  depending  on  VI ii. 
none  but  the  crown  Cnce  the  abafement  of  the 
grandees,  makes  them  receive  ail  that  comes  from 
the  court  with  refpeA  and  confidence.  This  pow« 
erful  influence  might  be  made  fubfervient  to  their 
happinefs.  Some  means  might  be  contrived  to 
perfuade  them  that  labour  is  honourable,  and  the 
nation  will  fuon  become  what  it  was  before  the 
difcovcry  of  America,  in  thofe  glorious  times, 
when,  without  any  foreign  aid,  Spain  threatened 
the  liberties  of  all  Europe. 

When  the  imagination  of  this  people  is  once 
properly  direfted,  and  they  are  brought  to  be 
alhamed  of  jthcir  haughty  fpirit  of  indolence,  other 
evils  ujuft  be  attended  to.  The  moft  dcftruftivc 
to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  the  want  of  popula- 
tion. Well-governed  colonies  will  naturally  in- 
creafe  the  population  of  the  mother  country,  which 
on  her  part  promotes  the  increafc  of  theirs,  by 
fupplying  them  with  advantegeous  marts  for  the 
produce  of  their  induftry.  It  is  on  this  plan,  alike 
interefting  to  humanity  and  found  policy,  that  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  have  formed 
their  fettlcmenrs  in  America*  This  wife  and  noble 
defign  has  been  univerfally  crowned  with  fuccefs.' 
Spain  alone,  which  had  formed  her  fyftem  in  a 
darker  age,  has  feen  her  population  decrcafe  ac 
home,  in   proportion  as  her  poffcrflions  increafed 

abroad. 
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BOOK  When  tht  difproportion  between  the  extent  of 
VIII.*  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants  is  not  very  confi- 
derid)le,  the  balance  rtiay  be  gradually  rcftored  by 
aftivVty,  oeconomy,  great  encouragements  givca 
to  matrimony,  and  a  long  peace.  Spain,  Vrhofe 
population,  in  the  year  i747»  amounted  to  no 
more  than  79423,590  Touts,  including  180,046 
ecelcfiaftics  ^  and  who  has  now  in  her  colonies 
little  tnort  than  the   twentieth  part  of  the  popu- 

^  lation  there  was  foon  after  the  conqueft,  cannot 
remedy  t1i'(s  evil  either  at  home  or  abroad  without 

^  new  and  extraordinary  efforts.  To  increafc  the 
laborious  claffes  of  men^  ihere  mud  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which  enervates  aad  deftroys 
the  ftate.  Two  thirds  of  her  military  ioFce  muft 
be  abolijhed,  and  tbefe  foldie^s  muft  be  employee^ 
in  the  arts  ^  fmce  the  connection  with  France,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  Portugal,  no  longer  render  them 
neceilary.  As  their  clear  revenue  is  ii2»ooa,ooo\ 
and  the  general  expences.  amount  only  to 
96,000,000  of  livresf,  the  government  muft  apply 
itfelf  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  peopfe  as  fooa 
as  its  pofieSions  in  both  bemilpheres  are  extricated 
from  that  coofufioo  and  diforder  into,  which  they 
bad  been  thrown,  Sor  theiie  two  centuries  paft  tbro^ 
the  effirdbs  of  incapacity ,  ignorance  and  tyranay^ 
Sut  it  is  firft  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  infamous 
uibunal  of  the  ni<)uifuioQ  fhould  be  abolifliedn 
which  feems  to  be  levelled  equally  againft  the  .mo« 

*  4it900aOOot«  \  4aZQO,oooU 
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mch  ^  tiic  pto^lf ,  by  kccpj;)g  l?otb  under  the  book 
jokc^f  an  a.bfutd  (i^,c;i^Vi9n.  yin. 

Syp£^STiTiON,  ^ha^vcrnwy  t\c  t^c  jcc^ion  qf 
jr,  j^cy^U?  am9ng  ail  Jiafiqps,  ^;Kct;|t^.r  r^id^  or 
civjjlizcd.  It  pfOCfifdB  vndpubitcdjy  /rprp  tiic  fear 
fif  evil,  aad  from  the  i^norapcc  erf  Jxjs  c^ujTcs,  .or  of 
its  rcflftcdy.  Ac  kaft  ^is  alqi^jc  i$  iiifiiQwt  to  im- 
print ijL  '^ti^  mind$  xrf  all  ipen.  Tiv  cjlamidcs 
fijt  nature,  plagi^cs^  fickqcfs,  prvfijrcfccfl  accidents, 
4)e{lrik5tive  ph^no^cnenji*  all  ,the  latjent  caufes  of 
fain  f nd  .^eath,  .ar,e  (o  uni[v.€;rf|^  90  ;rarth,  xh^t  k 
.fovl4  .i^e  ycrv  forpri^g  if  mjui  ha^  not  been 
^5 Vly  affcAcG  ,v.itb  f)\cm  jp  cy^cry  .country  aod 
4nfiwry  age, 

Rvj  this  nanuTfJ  fe?r  mvjftalw^y^  JbaRc  iocxcaftdt 
x>r  hjayc  ^qen  magnified  in  jxr9P9rcion  iq  .ignqranQC 
^and  fenfit?i|jty.  It  muft  ba.ve.  givjen  /i£b  ,to  the 
W9rlhip.Qf  xhe^jepienw  th.V  ftre  ;?n9^  ,^e:llruaiv/e 
.to  the ^  ^di;th^  .(M<^h  ^  ii^^fidf tiqns,  cqqflagratio^^s 
;uid  jplagjpes ;  ,t{\e  .)«{ou-(b^)  of  aqi  whether  v^ 

^omp4s  flr  .y|9raciQHs,  b^.t  al,v,?yj  no^tipus:  from 
Jicncjc  ,t99  ,r^u(i  ][i^w  arifen  the  5^(I^Jp  <>f  .n^^n 
,i;vh9iyiv^.doix:,Uic,gtc^t<;ft  injifi(;s  »t9  mankindt 
.^fxonqji^fqrs,  .o^.f^r^upj^jc  Infipof^prs,  of  .the  wo^- 
l^crs  of  .prpdigks,  aj)p^i;cntly  good  .or  bad  ;  an^ 
the  worfhip  of  invifible  and  imaginary  beings, 
fyppofed  to  Ije  cQWc^led  ^in  ei^ccy  inftrumenc  of 
dcftru^lion.  ^^IJeftion  and  the  ftudy  of  nature 
inuft  havcAnfeuf^bly  Icflcne^  .tJK  number. of  thelje 
^ipyifiblc  iigents,  sjjid  the  hvim^n  niiad  muft  hav;c 
rifco  from  jdqiatry.to  thcifmi  but  this  laftTimp^e 
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BOOK  and  fublime  idea  will  alwaj^s  have  remained  imper- 
VI 11.   fe£):  and  confufed  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
mixed  with  a  multitude  of  errors  and  fancies. 

Revelation  had  confirmed  and  perfe£led  the 
idea  of  the  xloftrine  of  the  unity  of  God ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  incorrupt  religion  would  then 
have  been  eftablifhed,  had  not  the  northern  bar- 
barians, who  poured  in  upon  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  them 
their  own  facred  prejudices,  which  could  not  be 
difpellcd  but  by  other  fables.  Unfortunately  chri- 
ftianity  was  preached  to  men  incapable  of  under- 
ftandjng  it  thoroughly.  Thty  would  not  embrace 
it,  unlefs  it  was  attended  with  that  external  pomp 
and  fliew  in  which  ignorance  delights.  Inrerefted 
motives  burdened  it,  and  dcbafed  it  more  and  more 
with  other  obfervances,  and  conftantty  invented 
new  doArines  and  miracles,  which  were  the  mote 
revered  as  they  were  the  left  credible.  The  na- 
tions^ engaged  during  twelve  centuries  in  dividing 
and  contefting  about  the  feveral  provinces  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy,  which  one  nation  bad  formed 
in  lefi  than  two  hundred  years,  admitted  without 
examination  all  the  errors  which  th^  priefts,  after 
much  controverfy,  bad  agreed  to. teach  the  multi- 
tude. 

But  the  clergy,  too  numerous  to  maintain  any 
vnamity  of  opinion,  had  chcrilhed  the  feed's 
of  divifion,  which  muft  fooner  or  later  be  com- 
municated to  the  people.  The  rime  came  when 
the  fame  fpirit  of  ambition  and  avarice  that  aftd- 
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4ted  the  whole  church  exerted  itfelf  with  great  book 
animofity  againft  many  fuperfticions  that  were  uni-   viii. 
verfally  adopted. 

As  it  was  from  cuftom  that  the  people  had  re- 
ceived all  thoTe  puerile  notions  which  they  had 
differed  themfelves  to  be  deluded  into,  and  that 
they  were  not  attached  to  them  from  national  prin* 
ciplcs  or  party  fpirit,  thofe  who  were  moft  interefted 
in  fupporttng  them,  were  unable  to  defend  them, 
when  they  were  attacked  with  chat  fteadinefs  that 
was  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public. 
But  nothing  fo  much  promoted  the  reformation  of 
JLuther  and  Calvin,  as  the  liberty  they  granted  to 
every  one  to  cx^amine  and  determine  finally  upon 
.the  religious  principles  he  had  been  taught.  Tho^ 
the  multitude  was  incapable  of  undertaking  this 
difcuflion,  yet  every  man  plumed  himfelf  upon 
having  the  privilege  to  determine  on  a  fubjcA  in 
which  his  moft  valuable  and  moft  important  inte- 
refts  were  concerned..  The  commotion  was  fo 
uoiverfal,  that  the  new  opinions  would  in  all  pro- 
bability h^ve  triumphed  totally  over  the  old,  had 
not  the  qiagiftracy  thought  it  their  intereft  to  ftem 
the  torrent.  Implicit  obedience  was  as  neceflary 
for  the  fuppo^-t  of  the  fupreme  power,  as  for  that 
of  religion,  and  was  the  fureft  foundation  of  its 
authority  |  that  power  began  therefore  to  be  alarm- 
ed left  thofe  who  had  overturned  the  old  and  firn} 
foundations  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  might  next 
proceed  to  examine  ipto  its  own  prerogatives.  The 
republican  /pint    which    naturally  fpread    itfelf 

among. 
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IF  0  0  K  AitKMig  i^  jrefqrmcda  )ppacri^.tcd  p9  wveare  diU 
viii.   <iiftruft. 

Th£  kmgs  of  Spain,  more  jealous  of  tbcir 
fiQWitr  xixw  oihtr  fovooeigfiB,  en(jc&vourc<]  ^o  ibp- 
|K>rt  it,  b^  <ft»bUfiii0g  a  xnor.e  ufiiform  fyftem  of 
Aiperllitic^.  They  mcrt  iia£  fenfiblc  cku  the  opi- 
jiiQits  of  mfin  coacerfung  an  unkoawn  6cing  can- 
OQ(t  Jbe  nil  tbc  fame.  In  vam  did  rcfidba  je^poftulji^e 
mOii  tjbofe  iveak  noooarchf,  aUedgiog  ch^  no 
ipoiver  had  a  right  to  pceicribe  to  men  «whac  they 
,w<ci»  ip  think  ;  that  fociety,  4n  order  to  ifupport 
kfelf,  is  under  no  neccfiicy  of  reftraining  «be  free- 
dom of  the  (bul  I  that  ^lo  compel  men  to  fufa^ 
fcribe  ^o  certain  articles  of  faiiji,  is  to  exa6k  a  fsAfc 
oath,  which  .makes  a  man  a  tiraitor  to  -his  confci* 
<cnce,  in  order  that  he  may  >be  a  faithful  fcrbjeA  ; 
and  that  a  citizen  who  ferves  .his  country,  is,  in  a 
political  light,  preferable  to  him  who  is  or^cidox 
to  no  purpcfe.  Thefe  permanent  and  ^nconteft- 
able  principles  were  not  attended  ^€0«  They  were 
overruled  by^he  prolped  of  g-reat  ad  vantage,  and 
ftill  moi^  by  the  furious  clanraurs  of  a  m'ultkude 
of 'fanatical  priefts,  who  delayed  not  to  aflbme  thfe 
fapreme  ainhority.  The  prince,  thus  reduced  to 
become  their  flave,  was  forced  to  abandon  *fais 
fubjefls  to  their  caprices }  to  fuffer  them  to  be  op- 
prefled)  and  to  become  an  idle  sfpeftator  of  the 
cruelty  exercifed  againft  them.  From  that  time; 
fupei^icious  manners,  beneficial  only  to  theprieft- 
liood,  became  prejudicial  to  fociety.  A  people 
thus  corrupt  and  degenerate,  were  the  moft  cruel 
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cf  anf ;    Their  obedience  <o  the  iTK>nafch  wu  fufo-  9  o  o  K 
OidiQate  to  cbe  will  of  ibc  prieft ;  who  opprei&d   YIUp 
tvery  other  power,  aaol  %%z  ki  f«i^  the  libvcreign 
of  the  ftace. 

Inactioat  was  the  necdJary  Gonfequence  of  a 
iuperftitioo  that  dnervated  .aU  the  faculties  .of  tfao 
feiil  The  prcyeft  whiob  Jtbe  JKomans  forooed  &1MI 
tbcir  very  in£incy  -of  becojzQing  mafteri  lof  <be 
»orl4  (hew^d  ufejf  even  in  ibeir  religioo.  It  waa 
Viaorjr,  Bdlma,  i^prtune,  tihe  genius  of  «he  Rs^ 
fluritpeople,  Rook  herfielf 'that  were  the'v  gfKl3.  A 
BatioR  that  endeavoured  to  imitate  iheir  exAnsiple» 
and  iboughc  oj[  becoming  (Conquerors,  ladppted  a 
monkifti  governaient,  which  ha^  deftroycd  evcrf 
ptofpeft  of  fuccefs,  and  will  efibdaally  preveajt 
their  rtftoratioo  either  in  Spain  or  America*  unlda 
this  kind  of  goyernnpent  is  totally  fubverted,  ai^l 
every  idea  of  the  horror  it  excites  obliterat- 
ed with  it.  The  fuppKf&pn  of  the  inquifitioh 
muft  certainly  faaften  this  great  change ;  and  it  is 
a  pleafing  teicpedacioo  to  think  that  if  the  court  of 
Madrid  will  not  determine  upon  this  neceflary 
fte{2,  they  will  one  day  be  compelled  to  it  by  a 
humane  conqueror,  who  will  infert  it  as  the  firft 
article  in  a  treaty  of  peac^,  that  ibe  au^os-d^-fi JhuU 
he  abolijbid  in  all  iks  Spanijh  dominium  both  in  Mh^ 
t.epe  and  jiwierica* 

Tnis  Aep  is  neceflary  towards  the  reftoration  of 
the  monarchy,  but  it  is  not  alone  fufiicient*  Thf/ 
Spain  has  employed  nr«ore  art  to  conceal  htr  weak- 
Bcfc,  thao  waa  neceflary  to  enable  her  to  .^cquice 

ftrengthi 
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BOOK  ftrchgch,  the  world  is  not  unacquainted  wkh  the 
VII  r;  dilbrders  (he  labours  under.  They  have  taken  fo 
deep  a  root  and  are  of  fo  inveterate  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  remedied  without  foreign  aids. 
If  (he  will  but  fubmit  to  accept  them,  (he  will 
foon  fee  her  provincfes  in  both  hemifpheres  filled 
with  new  inhabitants,  who  will  bring  with  theni 
numberlefs  branches  of  induftry.  The  northern  and 
fouthern  nations,  aduated  by  that  palTion  for  richc' 
which  is  the  charadteriftic  of  the  pre(ent  age,  will 
refort  in  multitudes  to  the  regions  that  are  thrown 
open  to  excite  their  emulation.  The  riches  of  the 
public  will  increafc  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  thofc  which  have  been  acquired  by  fo- 
reigners will  become  a  national  wealth,  if  they  aro 
permitted  to  enjoy  ihem  with  that  fecurity,  fatis- 
faflion,  and  di(lin6lion,  as  to  induce  them  to  forget 
their  native  country. 

If  the  Spaniards  are  defirous  of  bringing  this 
important  plan  to  perjfeftion  with  all  poQible  ex- 
pedition, they  muft  not  only  admit  ftrangcrs  of 
their  own  perfuafion,  but  encourage  every  fcft 
without  diftinftion  to  come  and  fettle  among  them. 
They  iiave  too  long  thought  that  liberty  of  con- 
fcicncc  was  a  mod  impious  doftrine,  and  that  to- 
leration was  even  prejudicial  confidered  in  a  po- 
litical light;  bcrcaufe  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  firfts  is  to  hate  each  other,  and  gradually  to 
throw  thofe  governments  where  their  numbers  are 
tncreafed  into  confufion.  If  the  pagans  had  rea- 
fonc^  in  this  manner,  chriftianity  would  never  have 

been 
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been  eftablilhed ;  at  Icafl  it  is  evident  that  their  book 
periecmions  againft  the  founders  of  our  religion    viii. 
would  need  no  apology. 

WHEff  the  Spaniards  have  once  procured  a  fuf* 
ficient  number  of  men,  they  will  then  think  of 
employing  them  in ^  the  . moft  advantageous  man- 
ner. The  anxiety  they  felt  to  fee  the  trcafurcs  of 
America  pafs  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals  and 
enemies,  made  them  imagine  chat  the  revival  of 
their  manufactures  was  the  only  method  that  could 
enable  them  to  retain  part  of  thofe  trcafurcs  at 
home.  Such  of  their  writers  upon  finance  as  have 
infifted  upon  this  fyftcm,  appear  to  us  to  be  mif^ 
taken.  As  long  as  the  people  who  are  in  poflcflion 
of  thofc  niiahufaftures  which  ferve  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  America,  will  attend  to  the  pre* 
fervation  of  them,  thofc  which  may  be  attempted 
to  be  eftablilhed  in  other  parts,  will  facrce  be  able 
to  vie  with  them.  Thefe  manufactures  may  pof* 
fibly  procure  the  materials  and  workmanfhip  at  as 
leafonable  a  rate :  but  fome  centuries  mult  pafs 
before  they  can  be  able  to  attain  to  the  fame  de* 
grce  of  quickneis  and  perfection  in  the  work* 
Nothing  could  effeCt  this  great  change,  but  fuch 
a  revolution  as  would  remove  the  beft  foreign 
workmen  and  the  moft  Acilful  artifts  to  Spain* 
Till  this  period  arrives,  which  does  not  feem  very 
neary  any  attempts  that  are  made,  will  not  be  fuc- 
cefsful.  The  prohibition  to  prevent  the  exporta* 
tion  of  unwrought  commodities  affords  a  con- 
vincing and  indruCtive  proof  of  this.     The  goodi? 
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Book  ne&  of  filks  has  on  this  acitonnt  confidcrabljr  dc^ 
Viii»    creafed;  and  the  mapufafttrc  of  them  begun  la^ 
be  neglcded,  and  would  have  been  endrelf  toft^ 
•had  not  government  prudently  refiorod  trade  to 
ht  ancient  freedonif 

Wb  may  proceed  fiiU  further^  and  venture  td 
tffirm^  that  though  it  (hould  be  in  the  power  of 
Spain  to  procure  a  fuperiortty  in  the  manofadurcs 
refpe&ing  articles  of  luxury,  {he  ought  not  to  da 
It.    A  traniient  fuccefs  would  be  produftive  of 
total  ruin.     Let  us  fuppofe  that  Spain  can  furoiih 
all  the  commodities  that  are  wanted  in  hercokmieai 
the  immenfe  trcafures  this  trade  will  bring  in,  will 
all  center  in  home  circulation,  and  the  confequencc 
will  be»  that  the  coin  will  fink  in  value.     This 
plenty  of  fpecic  will  certainly  occafion  a  dearneil 
of  provifions,  and  enhance  the  prioe  of  laboiMr* 
There  will  be  no  proportion  between  the  price 
6pain  muft  require  for  her  manufadures,  and  that 
which  the  neighbouring  nations  will  feU  tlieirs  for« 
Thefe,   being  abk  to  aSbrd   their  comnruKlides 
cheaper,  will  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  take  themt 
becaufe  an  exorbitant  profit  will  furmount  every 
obftade.     The  SpaniAi  artificers,  deftitute  of  ena* 
ploynr>ent,  will  be  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  leek* 
ing  for  it  in  other  places,  and  Spain  will  lofe  both 
her  induftry  and  her  population. 

Since  then  it  is  impoflible  that  the  Spaniards 

ihould  keep  the  whole  produce  of  the  American 

mines  in  their  own  hands,  and  fince  they  /muft  uo* 

avoidably  ihare  it  with  the  reft  of  Europe,  they 

(hould 
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Aobld  fezeri  all  their  policy  to  prefert e  the  greateft  book 
part  of  it,  to  make  the  balance  incline  in  their  fa^  viiu 
voiir^  and  to  fender  their  adrantagis  perdianetit^ 
they  louft  be  fatttfied  with  iuch  a9  «te  nradcrite*. 
They  will  fecuri  to  theknfelvds  fuch  a  faptriof'kf 
by  the  prafticfe  of  the  hecei!ary  arts,  and  cbe  pfoh<- 
ty  add  goodocfs  of  their  natural  pr6du6Uons, 

The  S{)aolih  miniftry  have  been  ftofible  of  this 
truth,  but  have  been  deceived  in  th^  ofnnioii  thtry 
entertained  tiiac  the  AiaifufafturtB  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  agriculture.  It  is  ccttiiin^  howtver^ 
that  they  contribute  to  promote  the  tulturtf  of 
lands.  They  are  even  neceflary,  wherever  the 
expence  of  tranfport  puts  a  ftop  to  the  circulaBiofi 
and  confumption  of  the  produce^  fo  that  the  isul* 
tivator  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  commo- 
dities. But  in  all  other  cafes,  the  farmer  can  fu^- 
ceed  without  the  afliftance  of  manufadureat.  If  he 
can  but  difpofe  of  his  produce,  he  is  undfr  ti6 
concern  whether  it  is  for  local  confuftipdon,  xft 
for  trade  and  bxpdrution,  aod  will  go  on  With  hU 
tiUage. 

Spain  annually  fells  for  exportation,  in  W6q% 
Mtv  oAt  wine,  h-on  and  kali,  to  the  ahiODnt  of  ttb)^ vc , 
Airty  teiUions  of  liVrdt.*  Thefe  cbcports,  nnK^df 
which  cannot  he  replaced  from  any  foil  in  Eunop^^ 
may  \St  ^2itly  increafed,  bhd  might,  prbbaMy,  be 
more  than  doubled*  They  will  be.rufficieiit,  im' 
dependent  of  what  the  Spaniards  receive  from  the 
Indies,  to  pay  for  all  the  foreign  goods  that  can  be 

confumcd 
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BOOK  confumed  in  the  nation.  We  grant  that  by  thui 
viii.  fending  their  unwrought  produce  to  other  coun-' 
»  '  tries,  they  will  increafe  their  population,  wealthy 
and  power ;  but  they  will  promote  a  more  certaiiY 
and  more  beneficial  kind  of  indudry  at  home. 
Their  political  influence  will  foon  claim  a  relative 
fuperiority,  and  the  nation  employed  in  agriculture 
will  foon  become  greater  than  that  which  confines 
itfelf  to  manufadures. 

America  will   greatly  increaft   thefe  advan- 
tages I  and  will  be  beneficial  to  Spain,  both  by  her 
gold  and  filver,  and  by  her  commodities. 
Meant  It  appears  from  the  mod  moderate  computation, 

Spain       chat  thofe  valuable  colonies  have  remitted  to  the 
®]^|^^^^^j.  mother  country,  from  1492  to  1740,  that  is,  in  the 
thcre-cfta-  compafs  of  248  ycars,  upwards  of  9000,000,000 
ofhrrco-  of  piaftrcs,*  the  fmalleft  part  of  which  has  re- 
Ionics.      mained  -to  the  natural  owners ;  the  reft  has  been 
diflfufed  all  over  Europe;   or  carried  into  Afia. 
From  the  firft  of  January  1754  to  the  laft  day  of 
December  1764,  we  are. not  reduced  toconjed^ure 
in  fupport  of  our  opinion.     Within  that  period, 
Spain  has  received,  J. 

From  Vera  Cruz,  in  gold,  3^151^354  piaftres 
5  reals  f;  and  in  filver,  85,899,307  piaftres  2 
reals.  :j; 

From  Lima,  in  gold,  io;942,846  piaftres  3 
reals  §  ;  in  filver,  24,868,745  piAftres  3  reals  y.    « 

From 

■  *  ■    •        * 

^  2,025,000,0001.  f  709,054!.  i;s.  lid. 

t  19,327,3441.  2s.  3d.         {  2,462,140!.  Ss»  9<f» 
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From  Buenos  Ayres,  in  gold,  2,142,626  pi*  book 
aftres  3  reals*}   in  fiivef,  10,326,096  piaftres  8    viir. 
realsf . 

From  Carthagena,  in  goM,  10,045, 1 88  piafires 
JTcalsj;;  in  filv<:r,  1,702,174  piaftres  3  reals  §« 

From  Honduras,  in  gdd,  37,254  piaftres  9 
realsg  -,  in  filver,  ^77,444  piaftres  7  reals  f . 

From  the  Havannah,  in  gold,  656,064  piaftres 
3  rcals*jl  5  in  filver,  2,639,408  piaftres  2  reals§J. 

From  Caracca,  in  gold,  52,034  piaftres  4 
rcals-f^  ;  in  filvtr,  276,002  piaftres  6  rcals;j:*. 

From  Su  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  in  gold, 
526  piaftres  5  reals§fi  in  filver,  317,521  piaftres 
1  real*^. 

From  Campeachy^  Cumana  and  Maracaibo,  in 
gold,  91,564  piaftres  6  reals-j-§. 

This  makes  in  all  27,027,896  piaftres  in 
gold:|:i|,  and  126,798,258  piaftres  8  reals  f§  in 
filver.  Thcfc  two  fums  together,  amount  to  a 
total  of  153,626,154  piaftres  8  reals*§.  This 
fum  divided  by  eleven,  will  ftiew  that  the  returns, 
upon  an  average,  have  be^n  13,984,185  piaftres 
and  3  fourihsfll.     To  all  thefc  riches  muft  be  ad- 

VoL.  III.  I  ded 

» 

•  482,0901.   18s.  gdm  t  2,323,370!.  98.  8d, 

t  2,260,165!.  8s.  S  382,9P9l.  4s.  gd. 

\\  8,382!.  88.  3d.  H   I $2,4251.  28.  id. 

•|l  I47,6i4l.  9s.  94.  it  593,8661.  17s.  2d. 

tfl  iif707l.  15s.  4d.  J*  62,100!.  128.  6d. 

4t  118I.  98.  I  id.  •fl  7»>442l«  S'-  *^* 

ti  20,6021.  IS.  6d.  til  6,081,2761.  7$. 

f  i  28,529,60^1.  58.  8d.  *i  34,610^8841.  12S.  8d. 
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BOOK  ded  thofe  that  are  hoc  regiftered  to  avoid  payiog 
viii«  duty,  which  may  ainouot  to  foinewfaAt  more  ihan 
one  fourth  of  what  is  regtftered  }  and  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  mother  country  iHuiualiy  receives 
from  her  colonics  about  feventeeo  miUioaa  of  f>u 
aftrcs,  or   19,250,000  livrcs*, 

The«£  would  be  a  pofllbility  of  incrMllng  thta 
produce.    For  this  purpofe  the  governoicBC  (hould 
lend  over  to  An:ierica  fome  perlbas  (kil)ed  m  me- 
tallurgy, and  make  the  condUion  eager  on  which 
they  allaw  the  working  of  the  mines.    But  this 
would  be  only  a  tranfient  advantage,  fince  it  is  un- 
deniable that  gold  and  filver  are  not  to  be  con^ 
fidcred  as  riches,  but  only  as  the  reprefentativea 
of  them.     Thcie  figns  are  indeed  very  durable,  as 
they  ought  to  be  to  anfwcr  their  deAination.     But 
the  more  they  are  muUiplied,  the  more  they  lofe 
of  their  value,   bccaufe  they   ferve  (o  repreleni 
fewer  things.     In  proportion  as  they  are  become 
more  common  fince  the  difcovery  of  Americai^ 
every  thing  is  increaird  in  value  twice^  thrice,  and 
four  times  beyond  what  it  was  before.     The  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines  has  conftantly   decreafed^  and 
the  expencc  of  working  them  has  been  contixiujilly 
greater.     The  balance,  which  inclines  more  and 
more  to  the  lofing  fide,  may  fo  far  dcftroy  the 
rquipoife,  that  it  may  be  found  neccf&ry  to  drop 
this  Iburce  of  wealth.     But  at  all  events,  it  will  be 
adviieable  to  render  thefc  operations  more  fimple, 
und  to  try  every  poffible  method  to  make  this  la- 
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bour  Jcfs  doftruftive  to  tht  human  race  than  it  has  b  o  o  K 
hitherto  been.     There  is  another  fourccof  prof-    viiu 
pcrity  for  ,Spaiii,  which  will  be  fq  far  from  dc- 
^re^g,  that  ic  will  diAy  gather  new  ftrength  % 
and  that  U  agriculture^ 

All  nations  haire  found  it  dangerous  to  allow 
the  eftabliibmcnts  of  tnanufadures  in  cheir  pofTciH* 
onstn  America,  but  they  have  all  encoura^^d  agri- 
culture by  ^very  poilble  means.  If  Spain  fliduld 
adopt  fo  rational  a  principle,  flie  will  probably 
fave  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  livres*  that  arc 
annually  expended  in  the  finglc  article  of  ipices.  It  is 
hardly  poffible  that  in  all  that  vaft  extent  of  land 
and  that  variety  of  climates  there  fhould  not  b^ 
fome  Spots  in  America  fit  for  the  culture  of  cin- 
namon,  cloves,  nutmegs  and  the  other  aromatic 
produAions  of  Afia.  It  is  certain  that  cinnamon 
grows  at  Quito,  and  cultivaiiox)  cnigbt  give  it  thp 
properties  it  wants. 

Whether  thcfc  cxperimcms  fuccecd  or  not^ 
coffee  may  certainly  be  cultivated  ther«,  the  ufe  of 
which  becomes  daily  more  general  in  Europe ; 
as  well  as  cotton^  to  fupply  the  frequent  cje- 
mancls  of  cur  manufa^ures^  and  fiigars,  which 
Spain  buys  to  the  amount  of  above  five  millionsj- 
a  year,  while  ihe  ought  to  fupply  all  Europe 
with  it. 

Many  provinces  6f  Mexico  formerly  produced 
excellent  filks,  which  were  manufadurcd  at  Se- 
ville.    This  produce,  however,  has  been  loft,  by 

.         I  2  the 

.      ^-525,000  or  568,75oK  f  2i8,7S0'* 
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B  O  6  K  the  numbcrlcfs  obftruftions  it  has  met  wkh  %  but 
VIII.    rt  might  cafriy  be  revived  and  improved* 

^■~v — '  The  Vicuna  wool  is  in  great  repute  in  all  na- 
tions.  The  quantity  which  the  fleets  bring  home, 
is  far  front  being  fufficient  to  anfwcr  the  dentanda 
for  it.  The  fort  of  ftieep  that  bears  this  fine 
wooK  might  eafily  be  mukiplitd  in  the  climates 
that  arc  fitieft  for  them. 

The  exceffive  dearnefs  of  cochineal,  and  the 
great  demand  there  is  for  it  every  where,  points 
out  to  Spain  the  neceflity  of  multiplying  it. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive 
tree,  which  is  allowed  only  in  one  part  of  Peru, 
fhoiild  be  principally  encouraged.     Some  fmall 
'wandering  nations  might  be  fixed  by  employing 
them  in  this  labour.     If  they  were  properly  dif- 
tributed,  they  woiiki  fcrvc   to  eftablifh  an  inter- 
courfe  between  the  feveral  colonies,  now  feparated 
by  immenfe  and  uninhabited  regions.     The  laws^ 
which  never  have  any  power  over  men  who  are  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  each  other  and  from  the 
magiftrate,  could  then 'be  enforced.    Commerce 
would  not  be  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  im- 
poflibility  of  conveying  the  goods  to  the  place  of 
their  dellination,  even  at  a  great  expence^    In  cafe 
of  a  war,  early  notice  would  be  given  of  the  dan* 
ger^  and  fpeedy  and  effedtual  afTiftance  procured. 
If  Spain  were  by  this  plan  deprived  of  fome  few 
exports   this  trifiing  lofs  would  be  greatly  over- 
balanced by  very  confiderable  advantages.     The 
calieft  part  of  ihc  labour  we  recommend  would 

faU 
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fdl  to  <he  lot  of  the  natives^  who  are  too  indolent,  book 
«)d,  perhaps,  too  weak,  to  go  through  harder   yiii. 
vork.     The  reft  would  be  referved  tor  the  more 
adive  robuil  African  flavcs. 

This  foreign  aid  was  thought  of  in  the  firft 

years  after  the  dtfcovery  of  America,  byt  was  foon 

prohibiced  from  an  apprehenfion  t-hat  the  blacks 

<orrupted  the  Americans,  a^id  might  excite  them 

to  revolt.     Las   Cafas,  w  ho  iticeflandy  laboured 

10  pronoote  the  happinefs  of  tjie  Indiaiis,  obtained 

a  repeal  of  that  law»  as  thinking  jt  prejudicial  to 

then:  prefervation.     Ac  that  period,  a   favourite 

obtained  an  exclufive   grant    for   carrying  four 

ihoufimd  negroes  to  the  Caribbee  iilands.  He  fold 

bi%  privilege  to  the  Genoefe,  who  mad^e  an  ill  ufe 

#f  their  monopoly*     This  fcandalous  trade. was 

fijcceffively  in   the  hands  of  the  Caftilians,  the 

Portuguefir,  the  French,  and  the  Englilh.     It  is  ac 

laft  returned  to  the  Spaniards,  v/ho  carry  it  on  in 

the  leaft  advantageous  way  for  the  benefit  of 

cheir  country*     l^beir    mod    dangerous   enemies 

iMTCome  their  agents,  and  all  their  connexions  are 

with  Britilh  fubjeXs. 

If  political  con fiderat ions'  can  juftify  a  trade  fo 
repugnant  to  humanity,  Spain  ought  to  carry  it  on 
wklKnutthe  afiiAance  of  foreign  countries;  and  mUfl: 
not  be  difcouraged  by  the  want  of  forts  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa*  This  obftacle  may  be  furmounred  by  re- 
ceiving dirrAIy  from  the  Eafl-lndics  the  commo* 
diiics  that  are  fit  for  the  barbarous  regions  of 
Africa  %  by  giving  bounties  to  entourage  the  in- 

I  ^  trodufllon 
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Book  troduftion  of  negroes  in  the  Spanifh  colonies^ 
VIII.  inftcad  of  cloggihg  it  with  duties.  Then.thofir 
countries  which  have  for  fo  long  a  time  been  in  » 
declining  Hate  will  flourilh  again  >  and  their  pro- 
du^iions,  which  at  prefent  do  not  exceed  twenty- 
fevcn  or  twcniy-cight  millions  of  livrts*  a  year^' 
Ivill  then  be  extended  as  much  as  the  ceufump-^ 
tion  of  Spain  and  of  all  Europe  wi41  admit  theirv 
lb  be. 

When  government  has  fuccef^ftiUy  turned  it» 
atttention  towards  bringing  the  working  of  tk^ 
mines  to  a  greater  degree  of  pr rfeAion,  and  up 
the  impFov<emenl  of  agricukupe  i»  the  Americaiv 
provinces^  it  will  then  be  necefikry  to  conQdcr  ho^ 
fhefe  riches  may  be  tranfmitted  to  thfO  mother*^ 
country.  Expciience  m^A  have  ttught  her  tha9 
she  vigilance  of  her  guarda  coftas,  and  sbe  fideJicyt 
of  her  commanders  are  often  and  cafily  ehaded  byi 
(he  contraband  tvade^r 

All  the  nations  wh!(»fe  fetttements  ai^  near  tho 
Spanifh  colonies^  have  always  ende;^voiii:cd,  byt 
fi'audolent  means,  to  appropriate  to  themfelve^ 
the  treafures  and  produce  of  that  indolent  nationv 
The  Portugtiefe  have  turned  their  views  tqwarda 
th^  river  Plata ;  the  Danes,  the  French^  and  the 
Dutch,  upon  the  eoaft  of  Carthagena  and^Porta* 
Bcllo.  The  fub^eas  of  Great  Britarn,' who  werr 
not  ignorant  of  thefc  difFih-cnt  means  have  found* 
(bat  the  ceffions  made  to  them  by  the  laft  treaty, 

have  opened  to  them  a  new  method  of  gettihg  9* 

larger 

*  Oa  an  average  1^85^1 2^L 
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Urger  fiiare  of  ckofe  rich  fpoils.    All  theft  nations  B-  o  a  IC 
fcai^fiiccMded  m  their  artempls,  by  deceiving  of  vrir. 
bribing  the  gu&rda  coftas  y  but  the  £BgUfl>,  (wc  of' 
being  counfcnanced  by  government,  have  carried 
CB  in  futt  petce^^  and  by  force  of  arms  an  illicic 
Grade  ki  fomgn  countries,  which  in  their  ow^n  is 
punched  with  dteath.     This  kind  of  trad«  is  fo- 
openly  authorired  by  their  naval  force^  tbat  there: 
h  a£tisaUy  a  public  contraift  between  the  navy  and 
the  merchama^  by  which  the  man  of  war  is  cvi^. 
titled  IQ  live,  per  cent,  on  the  fale  made  by  the* 
fmuggter,  m  a  reward  for  proceAing  him^ 

The  governopi  are  ftill  more  remifs  in.  theif> 
doty  than  the  guarda  coiVas«  Though  corruption 
is  carried  to  very  great  cvcefs  in  Spain^  ic  is  ftiit 
greater  in  the  Indies^  The  viceroys  as  well  a$  the 
loweft  cuftonvhouic  officers^  who  are  lent  to  Ame- 
rica, are  all  eqisialiy  deftitute  of  the  fmalleft  feati- 
isents.of  patrtotifin*  They  have  ail  bought  their 
places  y  and  are  delirous  of  making  the  greatieft 
advantage  of  them  ;  every  one  is  in  hade  to  make 
his  fortune,  the  only  motive  that  induced  hifh  to 
leave  his  country  \  all  wane  to  have  an  adequate. 
compenfacion  for  the  danger  they  have  expofed 
cbemfelves  to  by  a  change  o£  climate,  h  is  nece0ary 
for  thejD  to  improve  every  inftant^of  time,  as  they 
feldom  keep  their  places  longci*  than  three  or  five 
years.  Onewoidd  imagine  the  court  of  Madrid, 
not  being  a&le  to  prevent  this  extortion,  has  endea- 
voured to  Pander  it  h(%  odious,  by  making  it  more 

general. 

I  4  -  Every 
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BOOK      Every   mode  of  acquiring  riches,  is  deemed 
viii,    lawful.     The  mod  common  is  to  permit  the  con* 

'•  ^  traband  trade,  and  even  to  be  concerned  in  it.  It 
ts  eafy,  expeditious  and  pleafant*  In  America 
none  oppofc  ir,  bccaufe  it  fuiis  every  perfon.  If 
the  complaints  of  fome  European  merchants  reach 
the  court,  they  are  eafily  filenced  by  proper  gra- 
tuities to  minifters,  confefibrs,  miftrefles  or  fa* 
vourices.  The  delinquent  not  only  efcapes  pu- 
nifhment,  but  is  rewarded.  Nothing  is  fo  well 
eftablifhed  cr  fo  generally  known  as  this  praflice. 
A  Spaniard  juft  returned  from  America,  where  he 
bad  filled  an  important  poft,  was  cotpplaining  to  a 
friend  of  the  injurious  reports  that  were  fpread  coiv 
ccrning  the  difchargc  of  bis  truft.  If  you  arejlan* 
dtred^  fays  bis  friend,  you  are  unicne  \  hut  if  your 
eicioriions  are  not  exaggerated^  you  have  nothing  t9 
.  do  but  to  give  up  part  of  your  plunder^  and  you  will 
enjoy  the  remainder  peaceably^  and  even  wi^  credit. 

The  queftion  is  how  to  eradicate  abufes  offuch 
a  ioTPg  (landing.  As  long  as  the  management 
that  has  given  rife  to  them  fubfifts,  the  fmugglcr 
will  carry  on  his  trade,  and  thoie  who  are  appointed 
to  prevent  it  will  proteA  him.  Spain  will  never 
reftore  good  order,  but  by  lowering  the  duties^ 
and  altering  her  method  of  intercourfe  with  her 
colonies.  r 

The  Spaniards,  whofe  fituation  will  not  admit 
of  their  manufafluring  all  they  want  to  itipply  their 
American  colonics,  mud  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  hbours  of  every  nation   in  Europe.     Thcy 

muft 
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mud  confider  themlclvcs  as  merchants  in  the  midft  book 
of  manufacturers.  They  muft  fopply  them  with  viii. 
materials ;  pay  thenfi  a  reafonable  price  for  their 
hbour»  by  making  a  proper  allowance  fur  che  ad- 
ditional  value  their  induftry  has  given  to  the  natu* 
ral  produdions;  and  then  they  mud  difpoie  of 
them  to  the  beft  advantage  to  the  fcveral  con- 
fumera. 

Thbss  maxims  are  too  fimple  in  themfclves  to 
have  efcaped  them ;  but  they  have  made  a  wrong 
application  of  them.  That  they  have  always  beea 
mifled  by  their  wants  or  their  avidity  of  gain. 
They  have  conftantly  feparated  the  intt- re^s  of  the 
crown  from  thofc  of  the  people,  and^  therefore 
have  found  no  impropriety  in  laying  the  duties  too 
high.  None  of  ihtir  miniftcrs  fecm  to  have  con- 
fidcred,  that  the  riches  of  the  i>eople  are  the  true 
riches  of  the  date.  Poffibly,  they  may  have  been 
fo  infatuated  as  to  imagine,  that  the  burden  of  thefe 
duties  fell  upon  the  original  owners  of  the  merchan- 
dife.  We  can  hardly  doubt  their  afting  upon 
this  principle,  when  we  fee  that  every  intimation 
for  lowering  the  duties  has  been  rejefied,  as  ruin- 
ous to  the  monarchy.  That  j>ernicious  fpirit  of 
{nance,  which  daily  becomes  more  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  Europe,  has  checked  the  direft  inter- 
courfe  that  was  formerly  carried  on  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  The  contra- 
band trade  has  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  du- 
ties have  been  raifed ;  but  it  will  be  put  an  end  to, 
whenever  the  tariff  is  fcttkd  at  a  moderate  rate, 

and 
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book;  and  Dayigacion  is.  freed  ffom  ^ofe  fetisra  mhinh 
VIII.   Qbftfuft  «$  prt^rcfit 

Thqsb  who  are  of  opimoA  tikat  the  commoat 
method  of  fieecs  and  galleons  U  thr  beft,  hMd 
beco  mifled  by  their  prejudices  in  faMOUi:  of  cuf- 
tool,  wkich  is  (q  apt  to  gpvwra  the  (pinions  of 
rooft  OJ^Hji  They  ¥(ere  oot  aware  that  jthis.tecbvvii 
method  would  necelTarily  prove  de(lru£tive.  The 
iUicit  traders,  informed  by  theif  effiifl^ies  of  the 
want»  of  the  coloi>ies„  and  abundantly  provided' 
M^ith  all  chey  can  be  in  n^  of,  alwciys  arrive  before 
the  Spanifli  (hips,  who,  fiodiag  the  ftprehoufes. 
full,  are  forced  to  fell  their  goods,  under  poioic 

coft ;  or,  which  is  ftiU  worfc,  cannot  di^ofe  ^t 
tbetp  at  alU    If,  to  prevent  tbia  iQCOBvenieaee^ 
they  are  fen  tout  later^  this  is  an  additional  encots*- 
ragennent  to  the  fmugglers,  whofe  mag^s^ni^a  bc^ 
ing  conftantly  fupplied  rdth  fr^  n^erchaodifc,  * 
caa  never  be  exhaufted>    . 

To  prevent  this^  deftfu^iva^  coqi^petition,  u  hat 
often  beea  propofed  to*  the  Spanifli  goveuiaienc  to^ . 
e(Ublifli  trading  cempanjes  for  tho  cqn;ifncFce  of 
America*,,  but  the  couft  of  Madrid bai^  always  re*  * 
jeded  this  feheme,  as  a  pernicious  cnonoply,  worlc,.. 
perhdips,   than  the  tolcraiion  of  an^  iUicit  trade^i 
Though  igfiorant  of  the  tme  princi{des  of  com- 
merce, they  were  fcnfible  that  excluGve  privileges^ 
always  prejudicial  even  to.  the  n>aft.aAivc  nations^ 
muft  nc^cflarily  prove  ruinops  to  one,  whofc  in- 
dudry  is  not  fuf&ciently  excited^ 

•No- 
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*  NbruiKG  but  an  entise  fircedom  in  Ac  Hade  &.q  q jfe 
fipDoi  Cadiz,  can  pat  an  cfiisduaL  ftop  to  ibiug-  viii« 
giii^,  add  g'fvc  commerce  the  advantflge  of  being 
extended,  is.  fas  as  poflxbtr.  It  is  the  iQtc^eft  016 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  that  have 
colonies  m  America,  to  fend  thichcc  great  quao<» 
tides  of  the  produce  and  comr^oditirs  of  Eoi- 
lope,  and  to  bring  hoax  ipiuch.of  thoTe  of  Ame- 
tka,  Thcib  meafures  are  iokparably  conaefbtrd^ 
l^bc  ope  i$  impoilible  withpift  the  ochefj  aiKl  botd 
aie  inconfiAent  with  redraint. 

The  colonies  will  find  a  great  ad^antage^  in  cfaia 
fyftem,  which  will  bring  pkoiy  into  their  parta« 
A  competition  among  many  fellers  has  ever  beea 
and  wiU  always  be  advantageous  to  the  pwchafcr* 

By  this  happy  change^  the  mother  country  wiQ 
filcnce  the  nuirmurs  o£  foi^ie  perfons^  who  havo 
grown  dJlfcomented  other  becsiufe  they  have  beea 
Uft-unprovided  with  the  neccffitries  of  life,  eff.ha.Te 
been  forced  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  fenr  theot..^ 
The  ebeapneis  of  cortimodities  will  occafion  tbo 
&U  of  tome  maoufadturcs,  which  had  been  efta^ 
Uifhed  from  mere  neceifity,  and  which  could  noc 
be.fafely  aboli&ed  by  authority.  Spain  will  turm 
the  labottfa  of  induftry  towards  agriculture,  which, 
will  then  become,  as  it  ought  to  bis,  the  moft 
profitable  employment  Laftly,  lier  navigation 
wilVbe  increafcd  twice  or  three  timea  beyond  ita 
prefcnt  date,  for  it  is-  now  fo  flow  in  its  operations^ 
as  tp  endanger  public  property,  and  too  often  ex* 
pofeit  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an.  enemy. 

All 
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VIII.  concerned  in  this  trade,  will  carry  it  on  to  better 
advantage.  If  the  method  of  doing  this  by  a  fleet 
of  fliips,  which  limits  the  quantity  of  goods  that 
may  be  fhipped  at  Cadiz,  is  more  favourable  to 
the  few  merchants  concerned  in  that  bufinefs,  a 
freedom  to  every  one  to  fend  over  as  much  as  he 
pleafes,  on  paying  the  duties,  will  reduce  the  price 
and  increafe  the  confumption  of  the  commodities. 
Tradb  will  then  be  confiderably  incrcafed  in  Eilk* 
rope.  The  profit  of  each  nation  will  be  greater, 
though  that  of  each  private  man  will  be  leis.  The 
firft  of  thefe  advantages  in  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  laft. 

W£  are  fenfible  that  this  free  trade,  which  we 
think  abfolutely  necefiary,  will  no  fooncr  be  open* 
ed,  but  it  will  be  carried  to  excefs  by  a  boundleis 
emulation.  This  muft  be  expeded  from  the  eager* 
nefs  and  imprudence  of  the  merchants.  Perhaps^ 
it  may  be  beneficial.  The  mother  country  will  have 
exported  a .  greater  quantity  of  her  produce,  and 
received  richer  returns.  The  colonifts,  encouraged 
by  the  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities,  will' allow 
themfelves  fome  indulgencies  they  never  could  yet 
aObrd,  will  feel  new  wants,  and  confequencly 
will  apply  themfelves  to  new  labours.  Traders, 
warned  by  the  lofs  of  part  of  their  capital,  will 
become  fstiovc  induftrious,  circumfpeA,  and  dili- 
gent  in  their  expeditions.  Even  admitting  that  too 
great  a  competition  might  prpve  a  real  evil,  it 
CQuId  never  be  a  lading  one.    To  endeavour  to 

pre- 
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prevent  this  by  laws  that  would  be  deftrudive  of  b  o  o  K 
all  freedom,  would  be  to  prevent  a  fortunate  re-'  vill. 
volation  by  a  perpetual  oppreflion.  As  foon  as 
Spain  is  undeceived,  the  trade  of  her  colonies 
will  no  longer  be  a  mere  monopoly,  her  religion 
mere  fuperftition,  nor  her  government  an  abfolute 
tyranny.  Her  good  example,  and  a  happy  rival* 
&ip,  may,  poflTibly,  induce  Portugal,  whofe  con* 
duft  has  not  hitherto  appeared  more  enlightened 
than  that  of  Spain,  to  adopt  the  fame  plan  of  re« 
formadon,  with  regard  to  the  Brazils. 


End  of  the  Eighth  Book. 
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tt   O   0   K     It. 


Settiement  of  iht  P^rtugurfe  in  the  Brazils*,  Tbt 
wars  they  have /framed  4  hire*  Product  4Utd  rkbit 
$f  that  country. 


BOOK  K^ 

JLJ  R  A  Z I L  is  an  immenfe  continenf  in  South 
>  .America      It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 


S^thcB^a-  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  South  by  Paraguay ,  on 

»»*•  ^y  *«  the  weft  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  that  divide 

sucfe.       it  from  Peru,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern 

ocean.     The  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  is  fuppofed  to 

be  no  lefs  than  tw^elve  hundred  leagues.    The  in* 

land  parts  are  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  form 

any  eftimatc  of  their  extent.     A  fucccffion  of  hills 

run's  all  along  from  north  to  fouth,  from  whence 

\         ifluemany  large  ;'ivers,  fome  of  which  fall  into  the 

ocean,  and  fome  into  the  Plata. 

If  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  in  14999  hacf 
continued  his  ccurfe  to  the  ibuth,  when  he  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Oronooko,  he  could  not 
pofEbly  have  mifTcd  the  Brazils  \  but  he  chofe  to 

ftccr 
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fteer  to  the  Jiorch-wcft,  towards  the  gulph  chat  book 
lies  bet veeo  that  river  and  Florida.     The  fecde-     ix» 
meats  alreadf  made  there,  the  gold  they  produc* 
cd,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  a  way  to  the  Eift 
Indies,  were  fo  many  indiKemciits  to  purfue  that 
track. 

Peter  Alvarez  Cabras.  had  the  hbiiKnir  of 
discovering  the  Brazils  the  following  year  l^y 
chance.  This  Portugueie  adn>iral  was  g<Mng  with 
a  Beet  beyond  the  Catpeof  Good  Hope.  To  avoid . 
Itlbng  in  with  the  calins  on  the  coailof  Africa,  he 
k^t  fo  far  out  at  fcai  that  he  came  within  fight  of 
ao  tiaknowa  land  lying  Ko  weftward.  He  was  drit- 
vcQ  thicher  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  anchored  on 
thccoadH)  the  15th  degree  of  fouth  latitude/ at 
a  place  which  he  called  Porto- Seguro.  He  took 
jwflefikKi  of  the  country,  but  made  no  fettlement 
in  it^  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  ^ich 
$tz$  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Brazil,  becaufe 
the  Brazil  wood  was  the  moil  valuable  produdtion 
of  that  country  to  the  Europeans,  who  ufcd  it  in 
dying. 

Asihis  country  had  been  difcovered  in  going  to 
lodia,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a 
part  of  that,  it  was  at  firft  comprifcd  under  (he 
iame  general  title,  but  was  diftinguilhed  by  the 
appellation  of  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe 
weiit  to  India  by  the  eaft,  and  to  the  Brazils  by  the 
weft.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to  all 
America,  and  the  Americans  were  very  impro* 
|>cr||^  called  Indian^. 

'  Thvs 
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BOOK  Thus  it  is  that  the  names  of  places  and  things^ 
ix«  accidtnrally  given  by  ignorant  men,  have  always 
perplexed  philofophers,  who  have  been  dcfirous 
of  tracing  the  origin  of  thefe  names  from  nature, 
and  not  from  circumftances  merely  incidental,  and 
oftentimes  quite  foreign  to  the  natural  properties 
of  the  things  denoted  by  them.  Nothing  can.  be 
more  ftrange,  for  inftance,  than  to  fee  Europe 
.  tranfplanted  into  America,  and  there  regenerated 
as  it  were,  in  the  names  and  forms  of  our  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  in  the  laws,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion of  our  continent.  But  fooner  or  later  the 
climate  will  refume  its  influence,  and  reinftate 
things  in  their  proper  order  and  with  their  origi- 
nal names  though  with  thofe  vcftiges  of  the 
change  they  have  undergone,  -which  a  great  re- 
volution al wa)  s  leaves  behind  it.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  in  three  or  four  thoufand  years  hence,  the 
hiftory  of  America  at  this  prcfent  period  will  be 
as  confufed,  and  as  inexplicable  to  its  inhabitants, 
as  the  hiftory  of  Europe  previous  to  the  rife  of  the 
Roman  republic  is  obfcure  to  us  i  Thus  it  is  that 
men,  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  and  the 
conjeclures  they  have  formed  either  with  refped 
to  events  that  are  pafled,  or  to  future  tranra<!lions, 
are  all  fubj^d  to  the  laws  and  motions  of  nature, 
who  purfues  h^rr  own  courfe,  without  paying  the 
Icaft  regard  either  to  our  projcSs  or  to  our  opi- 
Yiions. 

Nothing  can  afford  us  a  ^lore convincing  proof 
of  this  great  truih,  than  the  imprudthce  and  un- 
certainty 
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certainty   of  all  the  defigns  and  a&ions  of  men  book 
even  in  J  their,  ntoft  important  undertakings,  the     ix. 
blindnefs  with   which  their  inquiries  are  puriued» '      ^      ' 
afid  more  efpecially  the  improper  ufc  they  make  of 
ihcir  difcoveries.     As  foon  as  the  court  of  Lifbon 
had  ordered  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  harbours, 
bays,  rivers,  and  coads  of  Brazil,  and  was  con* 
vinced  that  the  country  afforded  neither  gold  nor 
filver,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt  that  they  fent 
thither  none  but  condemned  criminals  and  aban- 
doned women. 
Two  (hips  were  fertt  every  year  from  PortucaL  ^,F^p^^} . 

*^  .  .    '    •;  •  ^        ^      '  of  the  firft 

to  carry   the  refufe  of  the  kingdom  to  this  newcoionifts 
worlds  and  to  bring  home  parrots,  and  woods  for  Portugal 
the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers,     Gineer  was  after-  [V^^  ^^^' 
wards  added,    but  was   foon   prohibited,    left   it 
(hould  ititerfere  with  the  fale  of  the  fame  article 
from  India. 

Asia  was  then  the  objedl  that  attracted  all  men. 
It  was  the  road  to  fortv^ne,  to  power  and  to  fame. 
The  great  exploits  of  the  Porcuguefc  in  India,  and 
the  wealth  they  brought  from  thence,  gave  their 
nation  fuch  a  fuperiority  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  every  individual  wiflied  to  partake  of  it.  The 
cnthufiafm  was  general.  No  perfon,  indeed,  went 
over  voluntarily  to  America,  but  thcfe  unfortunate 
men  whom  the  inquifition  had  doomed  to  deilruc- 
lion  were  added  to  the  convidls  already  tranfported 
thither. 

There  never  was  a  ftronger  and   more  invete- 
rate haired  than  thjt  which  tlie  Pcrtuguefe  have 
Vol.  III.  K  always 
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IX.  withftanding  this  national  antipathy,  wbkbisoffo 
long  a  ftanding  that  its  origin  eannbt  be  traced,  and 
fo  confirmed  that  it  can  never  be  expeded  to  ceafe^ 
they  have  borrowed  moft  of  their  maxims  from  a 
neighbour,  whofc  power  they  dreaded  as  much  as 
they  dctefted  its  manners.  Whether  from  a  fimi* 
larity  of  climate  and  temper,  or  from  a  conformity 
of  circumftances,  they  have  adopted  the  worft  of 
its  inftitutions.  They  could  not  imitate  any  one 
more  horrid  than  the  inquifltion. 

This  bloody  tribunal,  erede^  in  Spain  in  14S2, 
by  a  combination  of  policy  and  fanaticifm,  ufider 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  was  no  iboner 
adopted  by  John  III,  than  it  ftruck  terror-  into 
every  family.  To  ellabliih  its  authority,  and  af- 
terwards to  fupport  it,  no  lefs  than  /our  or  five  hun- 
dred viflims  were  annually  facrificed,  a  tenth  part 
of  which  was  burnt  alive, '  and  the  reft  baniffaed  to 
Africa  or  to  the  Brazils.  The  fury  of  this  tribunal 
was  particularly  exerted  againft  thofe  who  were 
fufpefled  of  fodomy  ;  a  crime  of  later  date  in  the 
kingdom,  and  almoft  unavoidable  in  hot  climates, 
where  celibacy  prevails.  It  alfo  profecuted  force- 
rers,  who,  in  thbfe  times  of  ignorance  were  as 
much  dreaded,  as  their  number  was  multiplied  by 
the  credulity,  bigotry,  and  barbarifm  that  pre- 
vailed all  over  Europe.  The  Mohammedans, 
though  greatly  decreafed  fince  they  had  loft  the 
empire,  were  alfo  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition ; 

^  but 
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but  more  cfpecially  the  Jews,  bccaufc  they  wete  Book 
thcricheft,  J^^- 

It  is  is  well  known  that  when  the  Jews,  who  had 
long  been  confined  to  a  very  fmall  fpot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  difperfcd  by  the  Romans, 
many  of  them  took  refuge  in  Portugal.  There 
they  multiplied  after  the  Arabs  had  conquered 
Spain,  were  fufllered  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens, and  were  not  excluded  from  public  offices, 
till  that  country  had  recovered  its  independence. 
This  firft  aA  of  oppreffion  did  not  prevent  twenty 
thoufand  JewiOi  families  from  removing  thither, 
when  after  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  the  cathoirc 
kings  compelled  them  to  quit  Spain  or  change 
their  religion.  Each  family  paid  twenty  livres* 
for  the  liberty  of  fettling  in  Portugal.  SuperftL 
tion  foon  induced  John  IL  to  aggravate  the  fufTer* 
ings  of  that  perfecuted  nation  :  he  demanded  of 
them  20,000  crowns -f,  and  afterwards  reduced 
them  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  In  1496,  Emanuel 
baniflied  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace  the  chri- 
ftian  religion  \  thole  who  complied  were  reftored 
to  their  freedom,  and  foon  engroflcd  the  Afiatic 
trade,  which  then  began  to  be  laid  open  to  every 
one.  The  efl-ablilhmcnt  of  the  inquifition  in  1548, 
proved  a  check  to  their  aftivity.  Their  mif- 
truft  was  increafcd  by  the  frequent  confifcations 
made  by  that  odious  tribunal,  and  by  the  taxes 
whurh  government  extorted  from  them  at  different 
times.     They  were  in  hopes  of  purchafing  fomc 

K  2  tran- 

•  17s,  6d.,  +  2,625!. 
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BOO  K tranquillity,  by  furnid^ing  Scbaftian  with  250^000 
IX.  livres  *  for  his  African  expedition  j  but  unfortu- 
nately for  them;  that  imprudent  monarch  came  to 
an  untimely  end.  Philip  !I.  who  foon  after  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  Portugal,  cnaAcd  that 
fuch  of  his  fubjefts  as  vjttc  defcended  from  a  Jew 
or  a  Moor,  fhould  be  excluded  from  all  ecclefiaf* 
tkal  or  civil  employments.  This  mark  of  infamy, 
mih  which  all  chc  new  converts  to  Chridianity 
were  branded,  gave  them  fuch  a  difguil  for  a 
country  where  even  the  greatefl:  opulence  could 
not  exempt  them  from  being  (ligmatized,  diat 
they  removed  with  their  wealth  to  Bourdeaux, 
Antwerp,  Hamburgh,  and  other  towns  with 
which  they  had  regular  connexions.  This  emi- 
gration was  the  occafion  of  a  great  revolution ;  it 
.diverted  the  commerce,  which  till  then  had  cen- 
tered in  Spain  and  Portugal,  into  other  countries, 
and  deprived  thofe  two  nations  of  the  advantages 
the  one  derived  from  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  from 
the  W<:(l-Indics. 

Before  thefe  laft  periods,  the  Jews  who  had 
been  dripped  of  their  property  by  the  inquifition, 
and  banilhed  to  the  Brazils,  were  not  yet  entirely 
forfiikcn.  Many  of  thetn  found  kind  relations  and 
faithful  friends ;  others,  who  were  known  to  be  men 
of  probity  and  underftanding,  obtained  money  in 
advance  dotn  merchants  cl  different  nations  with 
whom  thty  had  formerly  had  tranfadions.  By 
tljis  ^ffiPvancc  feme  enrcrprifing  men  among  them 

were 

•  About  10,9401. 
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were  enabled  to  cultivate  fugar  canes,  which  they  book 
firft  procured  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  IX, 

Sugar,  which  till  then  on  account  of  its 
fcarcicy  had  been  ufed  only  in  medicine,  be- 
amc  an  article  of  luxury.  Princes,  and  the  rich 
and  great,  were  all  eager  to  procure*  themfelvcs 
ihis  new  fpccics  of  indulgence.  This  circumftance 
proved  favourable  to  Brazil,  and  enabled  it  to  ex- 
tend its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifbon, 
noiwiihftanding  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  fen- 
fible  that  a  colony  might  be  beneficial  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  without  producing  gold  or  fiiver. 
It  now  looked  with  lefs  contempt  on  an  immcnfc 
region  that  chance  had  thrown  in  its  way,  and 
which  it  had  always  confldered  as  a  place  fit  only 
to  contain  the  rtfufc  of  the  kingdom.  This  fet- 
tlement,  which  had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capri- 
cious management  of  the  colonilts,  was  now 
thought  to  defer ve  fome  kind  of  acteniion,  and  ac- 
cordingly Thomas  dc  Scufa  was  fcnt  .thi;her  in 
1549,  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  it. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe 
men,  who  had  always  lived  in  a  (late  of  anarchy, 
ioto  proper  fubordination,  and  bringing  their 
fcattercd  plantations  clofer  together-,  after  which, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  acquire  fome  information 
rcfpcciing  the  natives,  with  whom  he  knew  he 
muft  be  inctflantly  engaged,  either  in  traffic  or 
in  war.     It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  accomplifh  this. 

Brazil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of  which 
inhabited  the  forells,  and  others  lived  in  the  plains 

K  i  and 
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BOOK  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habitations* 
IX.      but  a  greater  number  led  a  roving  life.     Moft  of 
^'-"*v — '  them  had  no  intercourfe   with  each  other.     Thofc 
ihat  were  not  divided  by  inceffant  wars,  were  fo 
by  hereditary  hatred  andjealoufy.     Some  lived  by 
hunting  and  HHiing,  others  by  agriculture.     Ail 
thefe  caufcs  mud   have  produced  a  vifible  differ- 
ence in  the  employments  and  cuftomsof  ihefc  fc- 
veral  nations  ;  yet  their  general  charadler  was  very 
flmilar. 
Charaacr       The  Brazilians  in  general  are  of  the  fi:5C  of  the 
toms  of  the  Europeans,  but  not  fo  ftout.     The  arc  fubjeft  t6 
BraziUaiif.  fg^^j.  diftempers,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
among  them  to  fee  men  live  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years.     Bormerly    they   wore   no    clothing,    but 
fince  the  Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with 
them,  they  commonly  cover  the  middle  part  of 
their  bodies.  The  ornaments  of  the  women  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  men,  for  they  wear  their  hair  ex- 
tremely  long,  whereas  the  women  cut  theirs  quite 
Ihort ;  the*  women  wear  bracelets  of  bones  of  a 
beautiful  white,  the  men  necklaces  of  the  fame  ^ 
the  women  paint  their  faces,  and  the  men  their 
bodies. 

Though  the  language  of  the  Topinambous  is 
generally  fpokcn  all  along  the  feacoafts,  yet  every 
nation  on  that  vaft  continent  has  irs  own  peculiar 
idiom.  Some  of  thefe  languages  are  faid  to  be 
cxprtflive,  but  they  are  none  of  them  copious,  nei- 
ther have  they  any  words  to  convey  general  and 
abllradl  ideas.     This  poverty  of  language,  which 
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is  common  to  all  nations  of  South  America,  is  a  b  o  o  K 
convincing  proof  of  the  little  progrefs  the  human  ix. 
underftanding  has*  made  in  thefe  countries.  The 
analogy  between  the  words  in  the  feveral  languages 
of  this  continent  (hews  that  the  reciprocal  tranf- 
migrations  of  thefe  favages  have  been  frequent. 
Poflably  by  comparing  their  languages  with  thofe 
of  Africa,  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  of  Europe,  the 
origin  of  the  Americans  may  one  day  be  traced, 
after  the  long  and  fruitlcfs  fearch,  which  has  hither- 
to  em  ployed  the  labours  of  fo  many  learned  men. 

In  ancient  times  the  food  of  the  Brazilians  wa^ 
very  fimple.  '  It  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  more  varied  when  they  came  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  our  domeftic  animals;  yet  thofe  who  live 
by  the  fea  fide  flill  continue  to  feed  upon  the  fhcll- 
fifli  they  pick  up  on  the  fliore.  Along  the  rivers 
they  always  live  by  fifliing,  and  in  the  forclls  by 
hunting.  When  thefe  precarious  provifions  fail, 
they  feed  upon  roots,  that  either  grow  fpontane- 
oufly,  or  require  but  little  culture. 

These  favages  are  averfe  from  all  labour,  and 
pafs  their  time  in  idlenefs,  eating  and  dancing. 
Their  fongs  arc  but  one  tedious  uniform  tone, 
without  any  modulations,  and  commonly  turn  up- 
on their  loves  or  their  warlike  actions. 
.  Their  amufcments  are  not  interrupted  by  the 
worlhip  of  a  fupreme  being,  for  they  know  of 
none;  nor  is  their  tranquillity  difturbed  by  the 
dreaB  of  a  future  ftate,"  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.     They  have,  however,  their  magicians,  who, 

K4  by 
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B  o  o  K  by  ftrangc  contortions,  fo  Far  work   upon  the  crc- 
IX.      dulity  of  the  people  as  to  throw  them  into  violent 
convulfions.     If  the   impofturcs  of  thefe    magi- 
cians are   deteftcd,  they  are   immediately  putio 
death,  which  ferves   in   fomc  degree  to  check  the 

fj)irit  of  deceit. 
•  ,  f»  • 

These  atheills  are  equally  .ftrangers  to  all  no- 
ticns  of  fubordination  and  fubrniffion,  which  among 
ourlclvcs  are  originally  derived  from  the  idea  of 
a  fuprcmc  being.  They  cannot  conceive  yiat  any 
perfon  can  have  the  audacity  to  command,  much 
Icfs  that  any  one  can  be  fo  weak  as  to  obey.  But 
they  (hew  moft  deference  to  the  ncian  who  has 
killed  the  greatcft  number  of  his  enemies. 

The  Brazilians  all  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
and  like  moft  other  favages,  fnew.  no  paiticular 
attachment  to  their  native  place.  The  love  of 
our  country,  which  is  a  ruling  paflion  in  civilized 
ilatcs;  which  in  good  governments  rifes  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  in  bad  ones  grows  habitual ;  which  for 
whole  centuries  together  perpetuates  in  every  na- 
tion its  dirpofuion,  cuftoms  and  tafte :  this  love 
of  our  country  is  but  a  faflitious  fentiment  arifing 
from  focicty,  but  unknown  in  the  ftate  of  nature. 
The  moral  life  of  a  favage  is  the  very  reverfc  of 
tliat  of  the  civilized  man.  The  latter  enjoys  the 
gifts  of  nature  only  in  his  infancy.  As  his  ftrcngtfi 
increafcs  and  his  undcrftanding  unfolds  itfelf,  he 
lofcs  fight  of  the  prcfcpr,  and  is  wholly  intent 
iipon  the  future.  Thus  the  age  of  paffions  and 
plealurcs,  ihe  time  dcdined  by  nature  for  enjoy. 

ment« 
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mcnt,  is  ipent  in  fpeculation  and  difappointment.  book 
The  heart  denies  itfeJf  what  it  wiQies  for,  laments  ix, 
theindulgencres  it  has  allowed  icfclf,  and  is  equal- 
ly tormented  by  its.  fclf-denials  and  its  gratiSca- 
tions.  The  civiliicd  man  inceffantly  deploring 
his  liberty  which  he  has  always  facrificed,  looks 
back  with  regret  on  his  earlieft  years,  when  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  new  objcfts'conftantly  awakened  his  cu- 
riofiry,  and  kept  his  hopes  alive.  He  recoUefts 
with  pleafure  the  fpot  where  he  pafTed  his  Infant 
days;  the  remembrance  of  his  innocent  delights 
endears  them  to  his  imagination,  and  forcibly  at« 
trads  him  to  his  native  fpot :  whereas  the  favage, 
who  enjoys  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  pecu-* 
liar  to  every  period  of  his  life,  and  does  not  ab-* 
ftain  from  them  in  expeftation  of  greater  indul* 
gencc  in  old  age,  finds  equally  in  all  places  objc(5ls 
fuited  to  his  defires,  and  feels  that  the  fource  of 
his  pleafures  is  in  himfelf,  and  that  his  country  is 
every  where. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  the  Brazilians  is  not 
the  refult  of  any  laws,  diffcntions  are  fcldom  heard 
of  in  their  little  focieiies.  If  drunkenncfs,  or  Ibme 
unfortunate  incident  fhould  occafion  a  difpute,  and 
fome  life  fhould  be  loft,  the  murderer  is  inftantly 
delivered  up  to  the  relations  of  the  decealcd,  who 
immediately  facrifice  him  to  their  vengeance  with- 
out hefuaiion  ;  then  both  the  families  meet,  and 
then:  reconciliation  is  fcalvrd  by  a  joyous  and  noify 
ftaft. 

Every 
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boob:  Evbry  Brazilian  ukes  as  many  wives  as  he 
IX.  pkafes,  or  as  many  as  he  can  get,  and  puts  theqi 
away  when  be  is  tired  of  them.  When  they  vio* 
iate  their  marriage  vow,  they  are  punifbed  with 
death,  and  the  hulband  does  not  become  an  ob^ 
jc£t  of  ridicule  on  account  of  the  injury  his  wife 
has  done  him.  When  the  women  lie  in,  they 
keep  their  bed  but  a  day  or  two ;  then  the  qiother 
hanging  (he  child  to  her  neck  in  a  cotton  icarf^ 
returns  to  her  ufual  occupations  without  any  kind 
of  inconvenience. 

Travellers  are  received  with  diftinguilhed 
inarks  of  civility  in  the  Brazils.  Wherever  they 
come^  they  are  furrounded  with  women,  who  wa0> 
their  feet,  and  welcome  them  with. the  mod  obr^ 
liging  expreflfions.  Nothing  is  fpared  for  their  en- 
tertainment ;  but  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  af- 
front, were  they  to  leave  the  family  where  they 
were  firft  entertained,  in  hopes  of  better  accoiQ- 
modacion  in  another.  This  fpirit  of.hofpitality  i| 
one  of  the  mod  certain  indications  that  man  was 
intended  for  fociety :  it  is  the  mod  valuable  difpo- 
fition  of  the  favage  nations }  and  the  point  where 
the  improvement  of  policy,  and  qf  all  focial  in* 
ftitutions  ought,  perhaps,  to  reft. 

The  Brazilians  afllft  one  another  in  ficknefs 
with  more  than  brotherly  kindnefs  and  aflTefbion. 
If  one  of  them  receives  a  wound,  bis  neighbour 
immediately  comes  and  fucks  it,  and  performs 
every  other  office  of  humanity  with  the  fame  rea- 
dineis..  They  do  not  neglect  the  ufe  of  the  heal- 
ing 
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iog  plants  that  grow  in  their  forcfts ;  but  they  book 
truft  more  to  abftinence  than  to  mediciney  and     ix. 
never  allow  their  fick  to^taftc  any  food. 

Far  from  {hewing  that  indifTerence  or  weaknefs 
which  makes  us  (bun  the  dead,  and  makes  us  un- 
willing to  rpeak  of  them,  or  to  remain  in  the 
places  that  might  recall  their  image  to  our  minds  i 
thcfe  favages  behold  their  dead  with  tender  emo- 
tions,   recount  their  exploits  with  complacency, 
and  celebrate  their  virtues  with  tranfport.     They 
arc  buried  upright  in  a  round  grave ;  and  if  the 
deceafed  was  the  head  of  a  family,  his  plumes, 
his  necklaces  and  his  arms  are  interred  with  him* 
When  a   clan  removes  to  another  place,   which 
often  happens  merely  for  the  fake  of  changing, 
every  family  fixes  fomc  remarkable  (lones  over  the 
graves  of  their  mod  refpedtable  relations,  and  they 
never  approach  thofe  monuments  of  grief  with- 
out breaking  out  into  dreadful  outcries,  not  un- 
like the  ihouts  with  which  they  make  the  air  re- 
found  when  they  are  going  to  battle. 

Motives  of  intereft  or  ambition  have  never 
prompted  the  Brazilians  to  war.  The  dcfirc  of 
avenging  their  relations  or  friends,  has  always 
been  the  occafion  (tf  their  mod  fanguinary  con* 
tcfts.  Their  chiefs,  or  rather  their  orators,  are 
old  men,  who  determine  the  commencement  of 
hoftilitics,  give  the  figralfor  marching,  and  exert 
thcmf«lves  during  the  march,  in  repeated  cxpref- 
fions  of  implacable  natred.  Sometimes  even  the 
ma-ch  of  the*arm-^  is  fufpcndcd  to  liften  to  thefe 

paflionaie 
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BOO  K  paflioate  harangues,  that  laft  for  many  hours. 
IX.  This  cuftom  makes  thofe  long  fpeeches  we  meet 
with  in  Homer,  and  in  the  Roman  hiftorians  ap- 
pear more  probable  ;  but  in  thofe  days,  the  noifc 
of  the  artillery  did  not  drown  the  voices  of  the 
generals. 

The  combatants  are  armed  with  a  club  of  ebony, 
fix  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  an  inch  thick. 
Their  bows  and  arrows  arc  of  the  fame  wood. 
Their  inftrumcncs  of  martial  mufic  are  flutes  made 
of  the  bones  of  their  enemies.  They  are  equally' 
calculated  to  infpire  courage,  as  our  drums,  which 
ftifleour  fenfc  of  danger,  and  as  our  trumpets,  which 
give  the  fignal,  and,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  death. 
Their  generals  arc  the  foldier«  who  have  diftin- 
guifhed  thcmfclvcs  moft  in  former  wars. 

When  the  aggrtflbr  arrives  on  the  enemy's 
frontiers,  the  women  who  carry  the  provifions 
halt,  while  the  warriors  advance  through  the 
woods.  The  attack  is  never  made  openly.s  They 
conceal  themfelvcs  at  fome  diftancc  from  the  habi- 
tations, that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  a 
furprifc  on  their  enemies.  When  it  is  dark,  they 
fct  fire  to  the  huts,  and  avail  thcmfelves  of  the 
confufion  this  occafions,  to  fatisfy  their  fury  that 
knows  no  bounds.  Thofe  who  cannot  avoid  com- 
ing to  open  Bght,  divide  into  platoons  and  lie  in 
ambufh.  If  they  are  difcovered  and  routed  by 
fupcrior  forces,  they  hide  themfelves  in  iljedeepeft 
rccefles  of  the  woods.  Their  courage  fcldom  con- 
fiUs  in  maintaining  their  ground. 

The 
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The  ambiiion  of  the  Brazilians  is  to  make  a^  aos: 
great  many  prifoncrs.  Thcfc  are  brought  home  ix. 
to  the  conqueror's  village,  where  tl^ry  are  (lain  and 
raten  with  folemnity.  The  feaftb  la  lis  a  long  time, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  the  old  men  ex- 
hort the  young  to  become  intrepid  warriors,  that 
they  may  extend  the  glory  of  thtir  nation,  and 
often  procure  thcmfclves  fuch  an  honourable  re- 
paft.  This  inclination  for  human  flclh  is  never  fo 
prevalent  as  to  induce  the  Brazilians  to  devour  fuch 
of  their  enemies  as  have  fallen  in  battle  ;  they  on- 
ly cat  thofe  who  have  been  taken  alive,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  v;ich  certain  ceremonies.  It 
Ihould  feem  that  the  fpirit  of  revenge  alone  could 
give  a  tiftc  for  food  which  human  nature  abhors. 

The  treatment  of  prifoners  of  war  has  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  perfedion  human  rca- 
fon  has  gradually  attained.  The  mod  civilized 
nations  ranfom  them,  exchange  or  rellore  them  at 
the  conclufion  of  a  war.  Nations  that  arc  not  yet 
completely  civilized,  claim  them  as  their  property^ 
and  make  them  flavcs.  The  common  favages 
noaflacre  them  without  putting  them  to  torture* 
The  moil  favage  people  of  all,  torture,  kill,  and 
cat  them.     This  is  their  law  of  nations. 

This  anthropophagy,  however,  is  fometimes  a 
kind  of  malady  or  talle,  that  fcizes  fome  indivi- 
duals even  among  the  mildeft  lavages.  Thcfc 
fpecies  of  aflafllns,  or  lunatics,  whichever  we  pleafc 
to  call  them,  withdraw  from  their  horJ,  and  li:rk 
alone  in  fo  nc  corner  of  a  forcfl,  where  they  lie 
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B  o  o  K  in  wait  for  the  pailenger,  as  huntfttien  or  favagea 
IX.     do  for  game,  drag  him  in,  kill  and  devour  hinfi.- 
When  this  difpofition  is  not  a  ntalady,  the  lad- 
ing of  human  fleifa  in  the  facrifices  made  of  pri- 
Ibners,  and  a  habit  of  indolence,  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  caufes  of  this  private  anthropophagy. 
The  civilized  man  lives  by  labour,  and  the  favage 
by  the  chace.     Among  us,  ftealing  is  the  readieft 
and  eafieft  way  of  acquiring.      Among  the  fa- 
vages,  killing  a  man,  and  eating  him  if  his  flelk 
is  good,  is  the  eafieft  way  of  hunting.     A  man  is 
much  fooner  killed  than  an  animal.    Among  us, 
an  indolent  man  wants  money,  and  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  earn  it.     Among  the  fa  vages,  an  in- 
dolent man  wants  to  eat,  and  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  go  a  hunting ;  and  the  fame  vice  leads 
both  to  the  fame  crime  ;  for  in  all  countries  lazi- 
nefs  is  a  confumer  of  men  ;  and  in  this  view,  an- 
thropophagy is  ftill  more  common  in  fociety  than 
in  the  forefts  of  America.     If  ever  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  thofe  among  the  favages 
who  are  addi^ed  to  anthropophagy,  we  (hall  find 
them  weak,  cowardly,  lazy,  and  given  up  to  the 
fame  vices  as  our  murderers  and  vagrants  are. 

We  know  that  if  opulence  is  the  parent  of  vice, 
poverty  is  the  parent  of  crimes  ;  and  this  principle 
holds  as  true  in  the  forefts  as  in  cities.  The  opu- 
lence of  a  favage  confifts  in  plenty  of  game ;  his 
poverty  in  a  fcarcity  of  it.  Now,  the  crimes  that 
poverty  tempts  men  to  commit  are  theft  and  mur- 
der. 
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den    The  civilized  man  robs  and  murders  that  he  b  o  o  Re 
may  live  %  the  favage  kills  that  he  may  eat.  ix« 

When  this  difpoikion  is  a  malady,  the  phyfi- 
elan  will  inform  us  chat  a  favage  may  be  afieded 
with  canine  hunger,  as  well,  as  a  civilixed  mati« 
If  the  favage  is  weak,  and  has  not  (tret^gth  to  go 
trough  the  fatigue  of  procuring  a  fufficiency  to 
iatisfy  his  hunger,  what  will  he  be  induced  to  do? 
He  will  kill  his  neighbour  and  eat  him.  He  is 
able  to  hunt  but  for  a  certain  time,  but  the  cxav^ 
ings  of  his  appetite  are  continual. 

TntHE  are  numberlefs  diforders  and  natural  de* 
fefts,  which  are  either  attended  with  no  ill  confer 
quence^  or  produce  quite  contrary  effe&s  in  focie- 
ty;  but  which  muft  unavoidably  conduce  to  an^ 
thropophagy  in  a  favage,  whofe  fole  property  is 
bis  life. 

All.  the  moral  defefts  which  lead  the  focial 
man  to  theft,  muft  lead  the  favage  to  the  lame  i 
now,  the  only  theft  a  favage  is  tempted  to  com- 
mit, is  on  the  life  of  another  whom  he  thinks  fie 
to  eat. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  heads  of  the  dead  are  care* 
folly  preferved,  and  ihewn  to  all  fttangers  as  mo- 
numcms  of  valour  and  viftory.  The  heroes  of 
thofe  £ivage  nations  bear  their  exploits  imprinted 
on  their  limbs,  by  incifions  which  command  re- 
fpcft  from  their  countrymen.  Thefc  are  no  gol- 
den or  filken  ornaments  that  an  enemy  can  de- 
prive them  of.  They  account  it  an  honour  to 
have  been  disfigured  in  battle.    In  thofe  regions, 

a  man 
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Boo  K^  tnan  fifes  .in  efieem  the  more  he  is  covered  widi 

JX*     blood. 
'  Such  manners  did  not  difpoie  the  Brazilians  to 

fubmit  to  the  joke  which  the  Portuguefe  wanted 
to  impofe  upon  them  on  their  firft  arrival.     Ac 
firft,  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with  thefe 
ftrangers ;  but  finding  they  were  purfued  in  order 
to  be  made  flaves,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  they  took  the  rcfolution  to 
murder  and  devour  all  the  Europeans  they  could 
feize  upon.     The  friends  and  relations  of  the  fa- 
vages  that  Were  taken  prifoners  alfo  ventured  to 
make  frequent  attempts  to  refcue  them,  and  were 
fometlmes  fuccefsful.    This  brought  on  an  increafe 
of  enemies  againft  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  forced 
to  attend  to  the  double  employments  of  labour 
and  war. 
Snccefs  of      SousA  did  not  bring  forces  fufficient  to  change 
gn^cfcln""  ^^c  fituation  of  affairs.     Indeed,  by  building  San 
thcBruiif.  Salvador,  he  gave  a  center  to  the  colony,  but  the 
honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  m;iking  it  re. 
ally  Uicful  to  the  mother  country,  was  refcrved  to 
the  Jefuits  who  attended  him.     Thofc   intrepid 
men,  who  have  always  been  prompted  by  motives 
of  religion  or  of  ambition  to  undertake  great  ac 
tions,    difperfed  themfelves  among  the   Indians. 
Such  of  thefe  mifTionaries  as  were  murdered  from 
hatred  to  the  Portuguefe  name,  were  immediately 
replaced  by  others,  who  were  infpired  with  none 
but  fentimcnts  of  peace  and  charity.     This  mag. 

nanimity  confounded  the  barbarians,  who  had  ne- 

ver 
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Tcr  bad  any  idea  of  forgivencfs.  By  degrees  ihey  be-  b  o  o  K 
gan  to  place  fotne  confidence  in  men  who  feemed  ix. 
to  feek  them  only  with  a  view  of  making  them 
bappy«  Their  attachment  to  the  miflionaries  grew 
ioco  a  paflionate  fondnefs.  When  a  Jefuit  was  ex- 
pefted  in  one  of  their  nations,  the  young  people 
flocked  to  meet  him,  concealing  themfelves  in  the 
woods  along  the  road.  As  he  drew  near  they 
'fallied  forth,  played  upon  their  pipes,  beat  their 
drums,  danced,  and  made  the  air  refound  with 
joyful  fongs }  and  in  (faort,  omitted  nothing  that 
could  exprefs  their  fatisfadlion.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  village  the  old  'men  and  chief  inhabitants 
were  aflcmbled,  who  exprtllcd  as  much  joy,  buc 
with  more  fedatenefs.  A  little  further  on,  ftood 
the  v/omen  and  young  girls,  in  a  refpeftful  pof- 
ture  fuitable  to  their  fex.  Then  they  all  joined, 
and  conduced  their  father  in  triumph  to  the  place 
where  they  were  aflcmbled.  There  he  inftrufted 
them  in  the  fundamental  doArines  of  religion  ; 
exhorted  them  to  a  regularity  of  manners,  to  a 
love  of  juftice,  to  brotl)erly  charity,  and  to  an  ab- 
horrence  for  human  blood  i  after  which  he  bap* 
tifed  them. 

As  thefe  miflionaries  were  too  few  in  number  to 
tranfafl  all  the  bufinefs  themfelves,  they  frequently 
deputed  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent  Indiana  in 
their  ftead.  Thefe  men,  proud  of  fo  glorious  an 
office,  diftributed  hatchets,  knives  and  looking 
glafles  among  the  favages  they  met  with,  and  re* 
prcfentcd  the  Portugueie  as  a  harmlefs,  humane 
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BOOK  and  good  fort  of  pcopltr.  They  never  returned 
IX.  from  their  excurfions  without  bringing  with  them 
fome  of  the  Brazilians,  who  followed  them  froff* 
motives  of  curiofity.  When  thofe  favagcs  Had 
once  feen  the  Jcrfuits  it  was  with  difficulty  th^t  they 
ever  quitted  them.  .  When  ihey  returned  bome^ 
\t  was  to  invite  their  families  g^nd  friends  to  conoe 
and  fliare  their  happinefs,  and  to  difplay  the  pre- 
fcnTs  they  bad  received. 

If  any  one  fkatiki  doubt  thefe  happy  ef&Ss  of 
kindncfe  and  humanity  over  favage  nations,  let  hin^' 
only  ccmpaic  the  progrefs  the  Jefuitt   have  mtdc^ 
ii)  a  very  fborc  time,  in  South  America,  with  what 
the  forces  and  navy  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  not 
been  able  to  tfk^  in  the  (pace  of  two  centu* 
lies.  While  mMhitudes  of  foklicrs  were  employee) 
>D  changing  two  great  and  civ.ili;9ed  empires  into 
deferrs  inhabited  by  roviag  favages,  a  few  miflion 
naries  have  changed  little  wandering  clans  into  fe-* 
veral  great  and  civilized  nations.     If  chefe  adlve 
and  coura^rcou^  men  had  been  lefs  iii6tr£led  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  church  of  Rome  5  if  when  formed 
into  a  fociety    in  the  moft  InD  iguing  and  corrypc 
court  in  Europe,. tli^y  had  not  infinuated  them« 
ielves  into  other  courts  to  influence  all  potitica^ 
events ;  if  the  chiefs  of  the  order  had  not  made  an 
ill  ufe.of  the  verv  virtues  of  their  members :  tha 
©Id  and  new  world  would   lull  have  reaped  tfaa 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  a  fet  .of  men»  who 
might  have  been  made  ufcful,.  had  they  been  pre- 
vented from  being  neccITiiry  •,  and  the  eighteenth 
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crntury  would  not  have  had  caufe  to  be  alhamed  Book 
of  the  eflormitics  that  have  attended  the  fuppreflion      i^- 
of  the  fociety ;  nor  would  France  at  this  time  with 
a  fpirit  of  mcanncfs  and  rapacity  unwonhy  of  her 
grcatncfs,  be  employed  in  pcrfecuting  her  martyrs 
j|{)d  apodles. 

The  Brazilians  had  too  much  caufe  of  hatred 
againft  the  Europeans,  not  to  miftruft  their  kind- 
ncfsj  but  their  diffidence  was  in  fome  meafure  re* 
moved  by  a  fignal  adl  of  juftice. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formed  the  fcrtlcment  of 
St.  Vincent  on  the  fcacoaft,  in  the  24  th  degreq 
of  fouth  latitude.  There  they  traded  peaceably 
with  the  Carigcs,  the  mildeft  and  moft  civilized 
nation  in  all  the  BraziU.  The  advantages  they 
reaped  from  this  connexion  could  not  reftrain 
them  from  fcizing  upon  fcverity  men  to  make  flaves 
of  them.  The  perfon  who  had  committed  the  offence 
was  condemned  to  carry  the  prifoncrs  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  taken  them,  and  to 
make  the  proper  excufes  for  fo  heinous  an  infult. 
Two  Jefuits  who  were  appointed  to  difpofc  the 
Indians  to  accept  this  facisfadion,  which  would 
never  have  been  offered  but  at  their  defire,  gave 
notice  of  it  to  Famacaha,  the  moll  refpeftable  man 
<rf  his  nation,  hie  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
embracing  them  with  tears  of  joy  ;  "  My  fathers, 
•*  faid'he,  we  confent  to  forget  all  that  is  paft, 
**  ar)d  to  enter  into  a  frclh  alliance  with   the  Per-- 

tuguefe  i  but  let  them  for  the  future  be   more 

moderate,  and  more  obfervant  of  the  rights  of 

La  "  nations. 
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Book"  nations.  Our  attachnritnt  entitles  us  at  leaft  td 
IX.  **  equitable  proceedings.  We  arc  called  barbarians, 
**  yet  we  rcfpcft  jufticc  and  our  friends."  The  mif- 
fionarics  having  engaged  that  for  the  future  thcii* 
nation  (hould  more  rcligioufly  oblervc  the  laws  of 
peace  and  unity.  Farancaha  proceeded  thus  ;  **  If 
'^  you  dcobt  the  faith  of  the  Cariges,  I  will  give 
**  you  a  proof  of  it.  I  have  a  nephew  for  whom 
*•  I  hive  a  great  afFeftion  5  he  is  the  hope  o£  my 
**  faililly,  and  jhe  comfort  of  his  mother  -,  (he 
"  would  die  with  grief  if  (he  were  to  lofc  her  fon, 
"  Yet  I  will  deliver  hirri  to  you  as  a  hoftage. 
**  Take  him  along  with  you,  cultivate  his  young 
*Vmif)d,  Cake  care  of  his  education,  and  inftruft 
**  him  in  your  religion.  Let  his  manners  be  gentle 
*'  and  pure.  I  hope,  when  you  return,  you  will 
**  inftruift  me  alfo,  and  enlrghtefJ  my  mind.'^ 
Many  of  the  Cariges  followed  his  example,  and 
fcnt  their  children  to  St.  Vincent*s  for  edutfatioit* 
The  Jcfoits  were  too  artful  not  to  take  great  ad^ 
Vantage  of  this  event  j  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  had  any  intention  to  deceive  the  Indians 
by  inculcating  fubmi(rion.  Avarice  had  not  yet 
pofre(red  the  minds  of  thefe  miflionaries  *,  and  the 
interelt  they  had  at  court,  fccured  fufficient  rcfpcfl 
in  the  colony,  to  make  the  ficuation  of  their  con- 
verts a  fortunate  one. 

This  time  of  trarquillity  was  improved  fo  the 
advancement  of  the  fugartradt,  by  means  of  the 
(laves  procured  from  Africa.  That  vaft  region 
had  no  Iboner  been  difcovered  and  lubducd  by  the 
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Portugucfc,  than  they  brought  away  a  great  num-  book 
bcrof  flavcs  from  thence,  who  are  employed  by  ix. 
the  mother  nountry  in  domeftic  fervices  and  in^  ^^"^^ 
clearing  the  lands.  This  cuftom,  one  of  thofc 
which  have  mod  cojitributcd  to ,  corrupt  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  nation,  was  introduced  much  later  in 
the  American  fetilements,  where  it  did  net  com- 
mcncc  till  about  the  year  1530.  The  number  of 
negroes  was  much  increafed  in  America  at  this 
period.  The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  (hare  their 
labours,  but  they  did  not  obftruft  them,  as  they 
did  at  firft :  they  rather  encouraged  them,  by  de» 
voting  ihemfclvcs  to  lefs  laborious  employments, 
snd  by  fupplying  the  colony  with  fomc  means  9f 
fubCfleoce.  This  harnx)ny  was  produftivc  of 
great  advantages. 

The  profperity  of  the  colony,  which  was  vifi-  Entrrprf. 
ble  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  excited  the  envy  p'^^V^ 
of  the  French.     They  atrempted  to  make  fettlcr  the  Bra- 
ments  fucceflively   at   Rid- Janeiro,  Rio  Grande, 
Paraiba,  and  the  idand  of  Maragnan.     Their  le<- 
vity  would  not  fufFer  them  to  wait  the  ufually  flow 
progrefs  of  new  undertakings  i  and  merely  from 
inconftancy  and  impatience,  they  gave    up  prof- 
pcfls  that  were  fufficient  to  have  encouraged  any^^ 
except  fuch  volatile  fpirits,  that  ar€  as  eafily  dif- 
couraged  as  they  arc  ready  to  undertake.     The 
only  valuable  monument  we  have  of  their  fruitlcfs 
incurfions  is  a  dialogue  which   more  particularly 
fliews  the  natural  good  fenfe  of  the  favages,  as  it 
is  written  with  that  fimplicity  of  flile  which  dil- 
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BOOK  tinguiflicd  the  French  language  two  hundred  years 
TX.  '  ago;  a  fimplicity  in   which  there  were  graces  wc 
cannot  ftill  but  regret, 

"  The  Brazilians,  feys  Lcry,  one  of  the  inter- 

**  locutors,  being  very  much  aftonifhcd  to  fee  the 

•*  French  take  fuch  pains  to  get  their  wood,  one 

•*  of  their  old  men  once  aflced   me  this  queftion* 

**  What  can  be  the  reafon   that  you  Frenchmen 

*'  come  fo  fiir  to  get  wood  for  firing  i  Is  there 

•*  none  in  your  own  country  ?  To  which  I  anfwer- 

•*  ed  yes,  and  a  great  deal  too,  but  not  fuch  a& 

*'  theirs,  which  we  did  not  burn  as  he  thought-,  but 

**  as  they  themfelves  tiled  it  to   dye  their  ftrings 

*•  and  their  feather^,  our   people  employed  it  allb 

**  in  dying.     He  replied  ;  wtll,  but  do  you -w ant 

*'  fo  great   a  quantity  ?  Yes,  faid   I  j  for   in  our 

country   there   are   fome  merchants   who  have 

more  rugs  and  fcarlet  cloths  than  you  ever  fa>fr 

in  this  country  ;  one   of  thefe  will  buy  fever^l 

cargoes  of  this   wood.     Ha  hah !  fays  the   fa- 

vage,  thou  telleft  me  wonders.     Then   paufing 

*'  upon  what  I  had  been  telling  him,  he  faid ;  but 

this  very  rich  man  thou  talkeft  of,  is  he  never 

to   die  ?  Yes,   yes,  faid   I,    as  well   as   others* 

**  Upon  which,  as  they  are  great  talkers,  he  afked 

*'  me  again  ;  So  then  when  he  is  dead,  to  whom 

"  does  all  the  wealth   he  leaves  belong?  It  gocs^ 

*'  faid  J,  to  his  children,  or  if  he  has  none,  to  his 

**  brothers,  fifters,  or  next  of  kin.     Truly,  fays 

*'  tiie  old  man,  now  I  fee  that  you  Frenchmen  arc 

•*  great  fools  i  for,  muft  you  work  fo  hard  and 

**  crofs 
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"  crofs  the  fea  to  heap  riches  for  them  that  come  f  o  o  K 
**  after  you,  a^  if  the  carrii   that  has  fed  you  )vas     IX, 
**  not  fufficient  CO  feed  them  jo?.  We  havcchil-' — '^"'^ 

dren  and  rt;latipns  whoni  we  lovr/;is  thcu  {^:t^. 

but  as  w^  are  fare  that  after  our  death,  the  earth 
**  that  ha§  provided  for  our  fubfiuenQe  will  equal- 
"  ly  provide  for  theirs,  we  ahe  fioisfitd." 

This  mode  of  r^afoning,  fo  natural  to  favages, 
Vfho  have  no  ambition,  but  fo  repugnant  to  civi- 
lized nations  who  have  experienced  ail  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  luxury  and  avarice,  made  no  great  impref- 
fion  on  the  Frenth.  They  coulJ  not  withHand  the 
temptation  <tf  riches,  which  all  th^  maritime  na^ 
tions  in  Europe  thiffled  afttr  at  that  time.  -Thi 
Ddtch,  who  w^rfe  become  republicans  by  chancc% 
and  merchants  from  neccfflty,  were  mct-c  ptrfe*- 
veringand  m<>re  fucccfsful  than  the  French  in  their 
attempts  on  the  Brazils.  The  nation  they  had  to 
contend  with  was*  not  more  con fiderable  than  thtir 
Own,  and  like  them  was  preparing  to  (hake  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  though  they  dill  fubmittcd  to 
that  of  a  regal  government. 

All  hiflorical  accounts  are  full  of  the  a6h  of  TheDutcb 
tyranny  and  cruelty  that  exited  the  low  countries  theBm- 
to  rife    againft  Parlip  FI.     T  he  richelt  provinces  ^[j^'^  ^^^ 
were  retained  or  brought  back  under  tht  yoke  of  >ns  derived 
a  tyrannical  governmenr^  white   the  pooreft,  that  able advan- 
were  in  a  manner  under  ^ater,  found  means,  by  j^^^"  l^^^^ 
more  than  human  efforts,  to  fecure  their  indepen-i»<>.n»  arc 
dcnce.     When  their  liberty  was.firn^ly  eftablifljcd,  fiomiu 
thfy  a:tackcd  their  enemy  upon  the  remo:cft  -^^^i^s^^ 
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B  o  o  K  on  the  Indus,  on  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  as  the 
ix.  Moluccas,  which  made  a  part  of  the  Spantfli  do- 
minions fince  Portugal  had  been  included  in  them. 
The  truce  of  1 609  gave  time  to  that  cntcrprifmg 
and  fortunate  republic  to  bring  her  new  projedts 
to  maturity.  Thefc  defigns  were  manifefled  in 
1 62 1  by  the  cftabliftiment  of  a  Weft- India  Com- 
pany, from  which  the  fame  fuccefs  was  expefled 
in  Afnca  and  America,  that  were  both  cooiprifed 
in  the  charter,  as  the  Eaft-India  company  had 
experienced  in  Afia. 

The  capital  of  the  ne\v  fociety  was  twelve  mil- 
lions*; Holland  furni(hed  four  ninths,  Zealand 
'  two,  the  Macfe  and  Wtft-f^riefland  each  one,  and 
Frieflahd  and  Groningen  together  one  ninth.  The 
general  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Amfterdam  (ix 
ye^rs  fucceffivcly,  and  then  two  years  at  Middle- 
burg.  The  Weft-India  company,  who  were  dif- 
fatisJied  that  their  privilege  was  not  fo  extenfi^e 
as  that  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  were  in  no 
hafte  to  begin  their  operations ;  but  the  dates  put 
them  upon  the  fame  footing,  and  then  they  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Brazils. 

Precautions  had. been  taken  to  procure  the 
neceflfary  informations.  Some  Dutch  (hips  had 
ventured  thither,  in  defiance  of  the  la^  that  for* 
bad  the  admittance  of  any  ftrangers.  As  they 
greatly  underfold,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their 
country,  the  commodities  that  came  from  Spain, 
they  met  with  a  favourable  reception*     At  their 
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return  they  reported,  that  the  country  was  in  a  kind  book 
of  anarchy;  that  foreign  dominion  had  ftifled  in  ix. 
the  people  the  love  of  their  country ;  that  fclf* 
intereft  had-  corrupted  their  minds ;  that  the  fol* 
diers  were  turned  merchants ;  that  they  had  for* 
gotten  the  firft  principles  of  war,  and  that  who* 
ever  ihould  appear  there  with  a  competent  force, 
would  infallibly  furmount  the  trifling  obdacles  tfaac 
might  be  oppofed  to  the  conqucll:  of  that  wealthy 
Ttgion. 

Th£  company  committed  this  undertaking  to 
Jacob  Willekins  in  1624.  He  went  direAly  to 
the  capital.  San  Salvador  furrendered  at  fight  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  reft  of  the  province* 
which  was  the  largeft,  richeft  and  moft  populous 
of  the  colony,  made  little  more  refiftance. 

This  news  was  rather  pleafing  than  difagreeable 
to  the  Spanifh  council.  The  miniltry  were  com- 
foned  for  the  triumph  obtained  by  the  moft  inve- 
terate enemies  of  their  country,  by  confidering  the 
mortification  which  the  Portuguefe  muft  neceflarily 
experience  from  it.  Ever  Once  the  Spaniards  had 
been  endeavouring  to  opprefs  that  unfortunate  na- 
tiod,  they  had  met  with  a  refiftance  that  offended 
the  haughty  fpirit  of  that  defpotic  government. 
An  event  that  might  reduce  the  pride  of  Portugal 
and  render  her  more  tractable,  appeared  to  them 
a  fortunate  circumftance.  They  thought  them- 
felves  at  the  eve  of  accomplifhing  their  purpofe, 
and  were  fully  determined  to  do  nothing  that  might 
protract  the  completion  of  it. 

Though 
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BOOK  Though  Philip  harboured  thefc  bafe  fcilti(ncnt«w 
IX.  he  thought  the  mkjcfly  of  tht  throne  ret^mred  of 
iiim  (otx\e  outward  detnbnftrations  of  decency. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  Portugucfe  of  thfe 
firft  rank)  ekharting  them  to  nnake  fuch  generous 
efforts  as  the  prtfent  exigencies  required.  This 
they  were  already  inclined  to.  Self-intereft,  pa% 
triqtifm,  the  dc fire  of  throwing  a  damp  upon  the 
joy  of  tlieir  tyrants  •,  all  concurred  to  quicken  their 
alacrity.  The.  monied  men  laviftied  their  trea- 
fures  ;  others  railed  troops  ;  all  were  eager  to  en- 
ter into  the  fcrvice.  In  three  months  time  twenty- 
fix  (hips  were  fitted  out>  which  failed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  i6a6;  in  company  with  tbofe 
from  Spain^  which  the  tardinefs  end  policy  of  that 
nation  had  made  them  wait  for^  much  too  long. 

Thb  archbiihop  of  San  Salvador,  Michael  dc 
Texeira,  had  prepared  matters  fo  as  to  faciltiace 
their  fuccefs.  That  martial  prelate,  at  the  head 
of  1500  men,  had  at  firft  flopped  the  progrcfs  of  tbe 
enemy.  He  h^d  infulted,  harriffed^  beaten^  driven^, 
inclofcd  and  blocked  them  up  in  the  town.  The 
Dutch,  reduced  fay  hunger,  fatigue  and  want« 
compelled  the  governor  to  furrendei*  td  the  troops 
which  the  Scet  had  landed  on  their  arfival,  and 
they  were  all  carrit^d  to  Europe. 

Thb  fuccefs  of  the  company  by  fea,  made  %htnt 
amends  for  this  lofs.  Whenever  their  (hips  came 
into  port  they  were  viiSorious  and  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  They 
were  fo  prolpcrous  as  to  give  umbrage  even  to  th« 
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powers  xnoft  iritcrefted  in  the  welfare  of  Holland.  BOOR 
The  ocMn  was  covered  with  their' fleets.  Their  IX. 
admirals  endeavoured  by  ufcful  exploits  to  pre- 
ferve  their  confidence.  The  fubaltcrn  officers  af- 
pired  to  promotion,  by  feconding  the  valour  and 
Jkill  of  their  comnnanders.  The  foldiers  and 
£iilors  fought  with  unparalleled  ardour,  and  no- 
thing could  diTcourage  thofe.  refblute  and  intrepid 
men.  The  fatigues  of  the  fea,  ficknefs,  and  re- 
peated engagements,  all  fecmed  to  inure  them  tp 
war,  ;knd  to  increafe  their  emulation.  The  com- 
pany Encouraged  this  ufeful  fpirit'  by  frequently 
Aftributing  rewards^  Exclufive  of  their  pay,  the 
£ulors  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a  private  trade^ 
which  was  a  great  encouragement,  and  proctired 
a  conftam  fupply  of  men.  By  this  wife  regula. 
tion,  tht-ir  imereft  was  fo  immediately  conneded 
with  their  employers,  that  they  wiflied  to  be  al- 
ways in  adion.  They  never  ftruck  to  the  enemy* 
nor  ever  failed  to  attack  their  Ihips  with  that  degree 
of  (kill,  intrepidity  and  perfevcrance,  which  muft 
infure  viftory.  In  the  courfe  of  thirteen  years,  the 
company  fitted  out  eight  hundred  fliips,  which 
coft  ninety  millions  *.  They  took  five  hundred 
and  forty-fivc  of  the  enemy's  (hips,  whicK,  with 
the  goods  on  board,  fold  for  1  8o,qoo,ooo  livres  -f-. 
The  dividend  was  never  below  twenty  per  cent. 
And  often  rofe  to  fifry.  This  profperity,  which 
was  entirely  owmg  to  the  war,  enabled  the  com* 
pany  to  make  a  fecond  attack  upon  the  Brazils. 

THftfl 
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BOOK  Thbir  admiral,  Henry  Lonk,  arrived  in  the 
ix.  beginning  of  the  year  1630,  with  forty*lix  men  of 
war,  on  the  coaft  of  Fernambucca,  one  of  the 
largeft  captaindiips  in  thofe  parts,  and  the  beft 
fortified.  He  reduced  it  after  federal  obftinate 
engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  viftorious. 
The  troops  he  left  behind,  fubdued  the  captain- 
ships of  Taniaraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  in 
the  years  1633,  1634,  and  1635.  Thefe,  as  well 
■as  Fernambucca,  furnifhed  annually  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood  for  dying,  and 
other  commodities. 

The  company  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquifi* 
tion  of  this  wealth,  which  flowed,  to  AmHrerdam 
inftead  of  Lifbon,  that  they  determined  to  con- 
quer all  the  Brazils,  and  intruded  Maurice  of 
Naflau  with  the  condud  of  this  enterpri(e.  That 
general  reached  the  place  of  his  deftination  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  i6^y.  He  found  the  fol- 
diers  fo  well  difcipiined,  the  commanders  fuch 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to 
engage,  that  he  direftly  took  the  field.  He  was 
fucccflively  oppofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola^ 
Lewis  Rocca  de  Borgia,  and  the  Brazilian  Came* 
ron,  the  iJol  of  his  pec^le,  paffionately  fond  of 
the  Portuguefe,  brave,  aftive,  cunning,  and  who 
wanted  no  qualification  neceflary  for  a  general,  but 
to  have  learned  the  arc  of  war  under  able  com* 
manders..  Thefe  feveral  chiefs  exerted  their  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  defend  the  poficfllons  that  were  un- 
der iheir  protect  ion  i  but  their  endeavours  proved 

in* 
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ideffcdual.    The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  captain-  b  o  o  ic 

fliips  of  Siara,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater  part  of     ix. 

that  of  Bahia«     Seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces       ^ 

which  compofed  the  colony,  had  already  fubmitr 

ted  to  them,  and  they  flattered  themftlves  that  one 

or  two  campaigns  would  make  them  matters  of 

the  reft  of  their  enemies  pofllcflions  in  that  part  of 

America ;  when  they  were  fuddenly  checked  in 

the  midft  of  their  fuccets  by  a  revolution  which 

all  Europe  wifhed  for,  but  had  no  room  to  ex- 

pcft. 

The  Portuguefe  had  never  enjoyed  happy  times 
iince  they  had  fubmitted  to«  the  Spanifh  yoke  in 
1 58 1.  Philip  II.  an  avaricious,  cruel,  defpotic, 
defigning  and  faife  prince,  had  endeavoured  to 
vilify  them;  but  concealed  his  intentions  under 
honourable  pretences.  His  fan,  who  too  clofely 
followed  his  maxims,  and  thought  it  better  to  reign 
over  a  ruined  nation  than  to  be  indebted  to  the 
good-will  of  the  people  for  their  fubmifTion,  had 
fuflfcred  them  to  be  deprived  of  a  multitude  of 
conquefts,  which  bad  proved  a  fource  of  riches> 
power  and  glory  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
acquired  by  much  efFufion  of  blood.  The  fuc- 
ccflbr  of  that  weak  prince,  who  had  (till  lefs  un- 
derftanding  than  his  father,  openly  and  contemp- 
tuoufly  attacked  their  adminiftration,  their  privi- 
leges,  their  manners,  and  all  that  they  were  moft 
attached  to.  Ac  the  inftigation  of  Olivarez,  he 
wanted  to  provoke  them  to  revolt,  that  he  might 
acquire  the  right  of  plundering  them* 

These 
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BOOK     Thbse  repeated  outrages  united  ail  the  Portu* 
IX.     guefey  whom  Spain  had  been  laboiir'uig  to  divide^ 

A  confpiracy,  that  had  been  forming  for  three 
years  with  incredible  lecrecy,  broke  out  on  the  3d 
of  Deceniber  1640.  Philip  IV.  was  ignoiBinL^ 
oufly  banifbed,  and  the  duke  ^  of  Braganza  was. 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  The  exam^ 
pie  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  whole  king* 

dom,  and  by  all  that  remained  of  the  icttleniiencs 
formed  in  happier  times  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Atnc^ 
rica.  No  blood  was  (hed  on  this  great  revolution 
except  that  of  Michael  Vafconcellos,  the  bafe  and 
vile  inftrument  of  tyranny. . 

The  new  king  united  his  interefts  and  his  re- 
(entments  with  thofe  of  the  Englifli,  the  French^ 
and  all  the  enemies  of  Spain.     On  the  23d   of 

June  1641,  be  in  particular  concluded  an  ofien&ve 
wd  defenfive  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces 
for  Europe,  and  a  ten  years  truce  for  the  Eaft  and 
Weil  Indies.  'NafTau  was  immediately  recalled 
with  mod  of  the  troops,  and  the  government  of 
the  Dutch  poflefiions  in  Brazil  was  given  to  Hamel^ 
a  mercbantof  Amiterdam;  to  Bafiis,  a'goldfmith 
of  Harlem  ;  and  to  BuUeftraat,  a  carpenter  of  Mid* 
dleburgh.  The  decifion  of  all  affairs  was  to  be 
referred  to  this  council  \  and  thefe  were  now  fup* 
pofed  to  be  confined  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  conftr 
dcrable  and  advantageous  trade. 

The  new  adminiftrators  readily  entered  into  tht. 
oeconomical  views  of  the  company.  Their  own 
inclinations  led  them,  to  pufli  thcfe  views  too  far. 

They 
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They  fuSfcred  the  fortifications  to  decay,  wbicbBOOK 
bad  been  already  coo  much  neglefted ;  th^y  fold  ix. 
arms  and  ammunition  to  their  rivali;,  xpho  paid  a 
high  price  for  them  ;  and  allowed  all  the  foldierji 
who  defirtd  it  to  return  to  Europe.  Their  whole 
ambition  wa5  to  fupprefs  all  exptnces,  and  increafe 
the  proSts  of  their  conftituents ;  and  the  applaufe 
which  they  received  on  account  of  the  richts  of 
the  cargoes  from  the  avaricious  and  >%eak  niinded 
perfons  who  compofed  the  diredion,  confirmed 
ih«ro  in  iheir  errors.  With  a  view  'to  give  a  fur- 
ther increafe  to  the  profits  of  the  cocnpany,  they 
began  to  opprefs  thofc  Porcuguefe,  who  on  ac-» 
count  of  their  bsbving  confiderable  property  among 
ihem,  or  from  k>me  other  motive,  weri^  induced  ta 
icmain  under  their  governrnenr.  Tyranny  made  ^ 
nfid  progrefs,  and  was  at  laft  carried  to  that 
excefs,  which  is  an  e&cufe  for  all  kinds  of  meafures, 
and  infpires  the  moft  violent  ones. 

The  viftims  of  thefe  proceeding-s  wafted  no 
lime  in  coaiplaiats.  The  boldeft  of  them  united 
in  1645,  to  take  their  revenge  :  their  dcftgn  was, 
CO  maffacre  all  the  Dutch  who  had  any  fliare  in 
the  government,  at  an  entertainment  in  the  midft 
of  the  capital  of  Fernambucca,  and  then  to  attack 
ihc  pcopk,  who,  fufpefting  no  danger,  would  be 
unprepared.  The  pk>t  was  difcovcrcd,  buc  the 
confpirators  had  time  to  gee  out  of  ihc  town,  and 
mire  00  a  pl?.cc  of  fafety. 

Tbbir  chi^f  was  aPortuguefe  of  obfcure  birth, 
Jianacd  Juan  Fernandez  dc  Vicra. .   From  a  com- 
mon 
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BOOK  men  feryanc  he  had  rifen  to  be  an  agents  and  af* 
IZ.     terwards  a  merchant.     His  abilities  had  enabled 
■V— ^  him  to  acquire  a  Jarge  fortune  \  his  probity  had 
'  gained  him  univerfal /Confidence  I  and  his.genero- 
fity  had  made  him  an  infinite  number  off  friends^ 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  intereft.     He 
was  not  difcouraged  by  the  difappointment  he  had 
juft  met  with  ^  but  he  ventured  without  the  con- 
fent  or  fupport  of  government,  to  commenfe  hof- 
tilities. 

His  name,  his  virtues  and  his  projeAs  ailcm- 
bled  the  Brazilians,  the  Portuguefe  loldiers,  and 
even  the  colonills  about  him.  He  infpircd  them 
IH^ith  his  confidence,  his  adivity  and  his  courage. 
They  attended  him  in  battle,  crowded  about  his 
perfon,  and  were  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die 
with  him.  He  triumphed,  but  did  not  allow  him* 
<clf  to  flumbcr  over  his  viftories,  or  give  the  ene- 
my time  to  recover.  Some  checks  he  met  with  in 
the  courfe  of  his  fuccefles,  only  ferved  to  dtfplay 
the  firmnefs  of  his  foul,  the  extent  of  his  genius^ 
and  the  elevation  of  his  mind.  He  aflumed  a 
threatening  afpeft,  even  after  a  misfortune,  and 
appeared  (liil  more  formidable  by  his  perieverancc 
than  by  his  intrepidity.  He  fpread  fuch  terror 
among  his  enemies  thac  they  dared  no  longer  keep 
the  field.  At  this  period  of  his  glory,  Viera  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  proceed. 

Since  the  truce,  the  Dutch  had  feized  upon 
feme  places  in  Africa  and  Afia,  which  they  ob- 
ftinatcly  rcfufcd  to  rcftore. .  The  court  of  Lifboo^ 

in- 
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ttttent  upon  matters  of  greater  importance,  had  B  6  o  K 
hot  bleen  abte  to  do  itfelf  juftict;  but  its  prefcnt  ix. 
Ibabilitjr  had  not  lelTened  its  fefentm^tlt.  In  this 
difpofition,  it  had  rejoiced  to  Ice  the  republic  at* 
bicked  ifi  Bratil  s  ahd  had  even  cUhdeftihely  en« 
counted  thofe  who  had  b^gUn  the  hbililities.  Ai 
it  coh(bhtly  difavoWcd  thefe  proceed ihgs,  and  de* 
dared,  both  in  Europe  ^nd  America^  that  it  would 
one  day  punifli  the  authors  of  the  difturbances^ 
the  cortipaiiy  imagined  they  would  foon  fubfide  i 
but  theiir  avarice,  which  had  been  too  long  amufcd 
with  falie  and  frivolous  proteftatibns,  Was  roufed 
at  laft;  John  IV,  being  informed  that  confider- 
able  armament^  were  making  in  Holland,  and 
fearing  to  be  d'rawA  into  a  war  which  he  wifhed 
10  avoid,  exerted  faimfelf  in  earneft  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hoftilities  in  the  Brazils^ 

ViER  Ai  who  had  no  rcfource  fof  the  CdmplctioA 
ef  his  defigns,  but  in  his  fortune,  his  intereft,  and 
bis-abilities,  did  not  even  deliberate  whether  he 
ifaould  obeys  '^  If  the  king^  faid  he^  were  but 
**  informed  of  our  zeal  and  our  fuccefs,  and  sic^ 
^  quaimed  with  his  own  intereft ;  far  from  dif- 
^*  arming  us^  he  wobld  encourage  us  to  purfud 
^*  our  undertakings  and  would  fupport  us  with  all 
"  his  power.*'  Then,  left  the  ardour  of  his  com* 
panions  (hould  abate,  he  determined  to  haften  his 
operations  v  aild  they  continued  to  be  crowned  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  with  the  alfiftance  of  Baretto^ 
Vidal^  and  fome  other  Portuguefe,  who  were  abte 
tad  willing  to  fcrvc  their  country  ^  he  completed 

Vm.  ilL  M  th« 
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B  o  o  K  tiie  ruin  of  the  Dutch..^    The  few.  of  chefe  rcpub- 
IX.      licans  who  cfcaprd  the  fv?ord  an^famine,  cvaciut-: 
ed  Brazil  in  confcc^ucnce  of  a  capitubcioo  figne^ 
the  28th  of  January  1654. 

The  peace  copclud^4  three  roomhs  after  hc" 
^ween  Hngland  and  ^he  United  Prpvincc^^  feeoie^ 
to  put  the  latter  in  a  condition  to  r^c9y.^r  a  va\u- 
^ble  poficiTipn,  which  thfy  had  loi^  by  an  ill- judged 
parfimony  and  by  an  unfortunate  concui^enc^  of 
<;ircumftai?.<;cs  5  but  bio.^h  ^h<?  r?pvibji<:  an^  thq 
Cpnipany  fruftra.t?4  tijcj  general  expcfta^iQii  5  aft^ 
the  treaty  which  put  aa  end  to  th?  ^iviGons  hpr 
twccr^  th^  two  povifcrs  in  i$6i,  fcc^^?^  to  Por-tu^. 
gal  the  Tolc  ppffeffion  of  ^11  the  Bimkj  in  confi- 
deration  of  eight  milliona  of  liyresf  w^cJi  th^ 
crown  cogjigctl  CO;  pay  to  nKc  Uakcd.  Provinces, 
either  in  money  or  gOQ^ls^ 

Triust  cii.d  the  Dutch,  part  vlth  a  Gonqu^il  that 
iXiighjc  h^ve  bccQn[>e  the  richeftof  all  the  Evyope^Ui 
colunies,  end  would  have  given  the  republic  a  de- 
gree of  importance  it  could  never acquw  from  ita 
cwn  territory.  JBur»  in  order  ta  keep  it,  the  go- 
vernment ou^ht  to  have  undertaken  the  adii\inH 
firatiop  and  defence  ofit^  and  to  make  it  prafpcr^ 
it  {hould  hav.e  enjoyed  fulJ  lil;)erty.  With  tbcfe 
precautions,  Brazil  woiUd  have  been  prcferved, 
and  wouid  have  enriched  the  nation,  inftcad  cf 
juining  the  company.  Unfortunately  it  was  noJ 
yec  known  tliat  the  only  way  to  mahc  knds  ufcful 
in  Ap*:erica  is  10   clear  them,  and  diat  the.  only 

■  way 
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Wiay  Co4o  thU  fpceeftfulljs  is  to  open  a  free  trade  book 
10  all  the  inhabitants  under  the  protedion  of  go-     ix. 
vernment.  *^      "^     ' 

A$  foon  as  the  PortugueCe  were  entirely  freed  situation 
frpdJ  the   Dutch,  they  employed   themfclves  intuguefein 
I         putting  thti  colony  into  better  order  than  ever  it  had  after  tW* 
been  icven  before  the  war.     The  firft  ftep  that  was  ^^'^  f"?*^' 

*  led  the 

taken  for  this  pqrpofe,  was  tp  regulate  the  condi- Dutch, 
tion  of  the  Brazilians  who  had  either  fubmitteti 
4lready»  or  oiight  be  hereafter  reduced  to^fubjcc- 
tioq.  Upon  9  nrtore  attentive  exaniination  it  was 
found,  that  the  accounts,  which  reprefented  thefc 
favages  as  impatient  of  any  kind  of  control]!^  were 
without  foundation.  The  firft  impreilion  that 
fhc  Cght  of  JiMtope^ns  made  upon  fmall  nations, 
who  were  divided  by  cqntipual  wars,  was  a  fenfe 
of  diftruft  i  and  as  it  is  natural  for  lufpe^cd  per- 
fons  to  be  afraid  qf  thafe  whq  Tufpeft  them,  they 
thoughx  tbemfelvci  at  Ubctrty:  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  tq  opprefs  them,  and  to  put  them  in 
irons.  This  treatment  rendered  them  ferocious. 
The  difficulty  of  undcrftanding  onjc another,  gav^ 
ftill  more  frequent  occafic^n^  of  animof:ty  on  boih 
fide?.  If  the  naiivesi  afqtrwards  renewed  their 
hoftifities,  it  Has  comnwnly  becaufe  they  were 
provoked  to  it  by  the  imprudence,  the  rapacjouf- 
nefs,  the  dilhonefty,  and  the  ill  ufage  of  that  reft- 
Ids  and  ambitious  power  which  was  come  to  dif- 
turb  the  peace  ot  this  part  of  America.  On  fcm^ 
pccafions,  they  might  be  charged  with  iradver-* 
tency,  in  too  haftily  taking  up  arms  from  the  ap- 
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BOOK  prehcnfions  of  imaginary  danger,  but'  never  with. 
IX.      iajullicc  or  duplicity  of  conduft^.     They  were  aJ- 
was  found  true  to  their  promifes,  to  the  faith  of 
tTeaties,  and  to  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality. 

The  juft  idea  that  was  at  length  entertained  of 
their  charadcr  induced  the  Portoguefc  to  colleft 
thenri  into  villages  along  the  coaft,  or  feme  little 
way  up  the  country.  By  iliis  contrivance  a  com- 
munication ^ad  fecured  between  the  Portuguefe 
ftittlcments,  and  the  favages  ^vho  infefted  the  iir- 
termedkte  parts  v^ith  their  depredations  were  kept 
at  a  diQ;ance.  Some  mifuonaries,  who  were  m'oftly 
Jefuits,  were  intrufted  with  the  temporal  and  fpi- 
ritua)  gorernmenc  of  thefe  new  commanities.  Af- 
ter making  the  ftrifteft  inquiries  that  were  poQibre 
in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  myfterious,  we 
have  been  informed  that  thofe  ecclefiafliicsr  were 
abfoIutetyraAfs*  Thofe  who  had  retaiAed"  fothe 
principles  of  moderation  and  humanity,  whether 
from  indolence  or  fanaticifm,  kept  thefe  little  fo- 
cieties  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  infancy,  and  neiiher 
Improved  their  underftanding,  nor  their  induftrjr 
beyond  a  certain  degree. 

PossiCLY,  had  they  been'  ever  fo  wilfing^  they 
Would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  been  mord* 
fcrviccaWe  to  them.  Some  kinds  of  government 
arc  fatrltvj  both  by  the  evil  they  do,  and  by  the 
good  they  prevent.  A  bad  adminiftration  cbi^ 
rupts  every  fourcc  of  virtue  and  profperity.  The 
court  of  Lifbon  exempted  the  Indians  from  all 
tSaxcsy  buD  made  them  fubjeft  to  labours  of  vafTaK 

ag.c^ 
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«gc.    This   fatal  Jaw  made  them  dependent  on  b  o  o  K 
the  ncighbouTing  commandants  and    magiftrates,     ix. 
.  who,  under  the  iifual  pretence  adopted  by  men  in  ^ 
office,  of  making  them  work  for  the  public,  too 
often  impofcd  labours  upon  them  for  their  own 
purpofes,     Thofe  who   were   not  employed   for 
them  or  for  their  direftors,  were  generally  *  un- 
employed.    !f  they  jfhook  off  their  natural  indo- 
.  knee,  k  was  to  go  a  hunting  or  fifliing,  or  to  cul- 
tivate a  little  caffada,  juft  as  much  as  they  wanted 
for  their  own   fubfillcncer     Their  manufaftures 
vere  confined  to  fome  cotton  girdles  or  fafhes  to 
cover  their  loins,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  few 
feathers  to  adorn  their  heads.     The  mod  induf- 
trious  among  them,  by  cutting  the  wood  in  the 
forefts,  or  by  the  labours  of  agriculture  procured 
themfelves  a  fufficiency  to  purchafe  a  few  articles 
of  cutlery,  and  other  trifles  pf  fmall  value.    If  any 
of  them,  from  a  fpirit  of  inconftancy,  hired  them- 
felves to  the  Portuguefe,  either  for  domeftic  fer- 
vices  or  to  navigate  their  fmall  craft,  it  was  always 
for  a  (hort  time  5  for  they  had  the  greateft  aver, 
fion  for  labour^  and  held  money  in  the  highed  con-* 
tempt. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Brazilians  who  had 
fubmitted,  whole  number  never  exceeded  200,000. 
The  independent  natives  had  little  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans^  except  by  the  flaves  they  foU 
them,  or  thofe  that  were  tak^rn  from  them.  Afts 
of  hoftility  became  lefs  frequent  between  the  two 
KiUonSf  and  there  was  at  length  a  total  ceffation 
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B  o  o  K  of  them*     The  Portugucfc  have  not  been  mekfttd 
IX'.      by  the  natives  fincc  the  year  1717,  and  have  not 
^  molcfted  them  fince  1 756. 

While  the  court  of  Lifbon  was  engaged  in  regu- 
lating the  interior  concerns  of  the  colony,  fomc  of 
the  fubjcfts  of  Portugal  were  devifing  the  means  of 
extcndins;  it.  They  advanced  to  the  footh  towards 
the  river  of  Plata,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Amazons.  The  Spaniards  feenied  to  be  in  pof- 
ftrffion  of  both  thofe  rivers.  The  Portugucfc  were 
determined  to  drive  them  away,  or  Iharc  the  na- 
vigation with  them. 
SettVmcnt  The  river  of  tht  Amazons,  fo  famous  for  the 
"^'length  of  itscourie;  that  great  vaffal  of  the  fea. 


ti!^iific  on 


thcAu  "l^^^  which  it  brings  the  tribute  it  has  received  from 
20US,  fo  many  of  its  own  vafials,  fecrfis  to  be  produced 
by  innumerable  torrents  that  rulh  do>Vn  frdtri  the 
ead  fide  of  the  Andes,  and  unite  in  a  fpaciciis 
plain,  to  form  that  iriinlenfe  river.  Yet  thecdm- 
nion  opinion  is,  that  it  comes  from  the  lake  Llau- 
licocha,  as  from  a  rekrN^oir  of  ^the  Cordelerais, 
fituate  in  the  dillrifli  of  GUanuco,  thifty  Icagiits 
from  Lima,  aboUt  the  lith  degree  of  foUth  lati- 
tude. In  its  progreli  of  a  thoufand  dr  eleveri  Hun- 
dred leagues,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  rivers,  fomc  of  which  come  ftom 
far,  and  are  very  broad  and  deep.  It  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  an  infinite  number  of  iflands,  that  arc 
too  often  overflowed  to  admit  of  culture.  It  falls 
into  the  ocean  under  the  line,  and  is  there  fifty 
leagues  broa^. 
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The  mouth  olf  this  river  was  firtl  difcovercd  in  b  o  o  !c 
1500  by  Vincent  t^irtfoA,  one  of  the  ccrtipaiiioris  ix. 
of  Columblis,  iand  icfe  fourcc  is  thought  to  have 
been  found  out  by  Gorizalo  Pizarro  1538.  rfis 
lieurehint  Ori^llani  embarked  on  this  rivers  and 
failed  frorii  one  end  to  the  father  of  it.  Ht  was 
obliged  to  fight  his  way  along,  and  to  engisi^e 
with  in^ny  nations,  ivfio  obdru^ted  hhs  navi- 
gatiort  with  their  canoeSj  and  poUred  (howers  of 
arrows  upbh  him  from  the  Ihore.  It  was  certainly 
at  this  time  that  the  fight  of  favagcs  without 
beards,  as  ai-e  all  the  American  nations,  ftruck 
Ihc  lively  imaginations  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ftig- 
gefted  the  idei  of'  ad  army  of  female  warriours ': 
khii  itiuft  have  induced  the  commanding  officer  't6 
thange  tJ>^  name  of  that  rivp,  which  \vas  then 
tailed  thfe  Maragnbn,  and  tti  call  tt  'the  riVer  of" 
(he  Ama^dns,  which  name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

It  might  appear  a  matter  of  aftohifhment  tfiat 
the  difcovery  of  Atrierica  had  not  fuggeftcd  to  the 
imaginatibn  of  the  Spaniards  a  great  niinnber  of 
miraculDus  ftorres,  had  liot  their  cohquefts,  and 
the  riches  they  acquired  by  their  unparalleled 
cruelties,  depopulated  ^  country  fo  well  adapted 
to  favour  their  propenfity  to  th*  marvellous. 
There  indeed,  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  might  have 
found  abundant  matter  for  pleafing  chimasras. 
They,  who  in  every  part  of  their  limfred  terri- 
tory  could  not  but  mc^et  with  k  multitude  of  won- 
ders, had,  even  in  the  times  of  Hercul'.-s  And  'I  he- 
fcus,  imagined  the  exifttncc  of  a  naiion  of  Ama- 
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XOOKZons,  They,  were  To  enchanted  with  this  idea« 
IX.  that  ic  conftaotly  ferved  to  embellifh  the  hiftorias 
of  all  the  heroes,  down  tQ  Alexander.  Perhaps* 
the  Spaniard^,  ftiil  iqfatuaced  with  this  dream  ojf 
profane  antiquity,  were  the  more  difpofed  to  rea- 
lise the  fiction,  by  transferring  to.  the  new  conti- 
lient  what  they  had  learned  in  the  old. 

Such  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  tbeopiniOA 
they  ellablifhed  both  in  Europe  and  America,  of  4 
republic  of  female  warriours^  aAuaily  exifting,  who 
did  not  live  infociety  with  men,  and  oply  admittc4 
them  once  a  year,  for  the  purpofes  of  prgcrea^ion. 
To  give  the  more  credit  to  this  romantic  ftory,  i; 
was  reppcted,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  women 
)n  Apicrica  were  all  fo  ynhappy^  and  were  treated 
with  fuch  contempt  ^n  inhumanity,  that  many 
pf  them  had  agreed  to  ihake  o^  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrants.  It  was  further  fs^id,  tl\at  being  accuftomcc} 
to  follow  the  men  into  the  forefts,  and  to  carry 
their  provifions  and  baggage  when  they  went  out 
to  6ght  or  to  hunr^  they  muft  neceflfarily  have  been 
inured  tohardfhips,  and  rtpdered  capable  qf  foroit 
ing  fo  bold  a  refolutiod* 

But  it  is  abfurd  to  ipfiagine  that  women  who 
had  fo  fi^ed  an  averflon  for  men,  would  ever  con- 
lent  to  become  mothers  j  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
men  would  run  afier  their  wives,  wiicn  they  had 
made  their  lives  infupportable  at  home,  and  al- 
ways turned  them  away  as  Ibon  as  they  had  no  more 
occafion  for  thepi.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  fuppolcd 
^ha;  the  loiter  and  more  compaffionate  fcx  would 
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Cxpofe  or  ftrangle  cheir  own  children  becaufe  they  B  o  o  2( 
'Were  boys ;  and  coolly  and  deliberately  agree  to  i?(< 
commit  fuch  enormities  as  none  would  be  guil^ 
pf,  but  a  few  individuals  urged  by  rage  and  de« 
fpair.  An  ariftocratical  or  democratical  republic, 
which  it  requires  ajbilities  to  govern,  could  not  be 
governed  by  a  ienate  o^  women  ^  though  a  mo<v 
liarchical  or  defpotic  ((ate,  in  which  it  is  only  ne^ 
neceflary  to  command,  has  been,  and  may  ftill  be 
julcd  by  a  woman. 

If  fome  (Irange  prejudices  have  formed  focietles 
of  both  fexes  amcpgd  us,  who  live  feparate,  and 
free  from  that  natural  attraction  which  was  intend* 
cd  to  unite  them,  it  is  not  conftftc^nt  with  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  chance  (hould  have  produced 
a  nation  of  men  without  women,  and  ftili  lefs  a 
liation  of  women  without  men.  Certain  it  is,  that 
fince  this  political  conftitution  has  been  talked  of, 
infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  it  out,  but 
no  traces  of  it  could  ever  be  difcovered.  This 
(ngular  prodigy  therefore  will  be  like  many  others, 
which  are  always  fuppofed  to  exift,  though  no 
perfon  knows  where* 

fie  this  as  it  may,  the  voyage  of  Orellana  pro- 
cured  lit(le  information,  but  excited  much  curio^ 
fity.  An  opportunity  of  fatisfying  it  did  not  oc« 
cur  for  fome  time,  on  account  of  the  civil  wars 
that  difturbed  Peru ;  but  when  tranquillity  wa^ 
reftored,  Pedro  d*Orfuo,  a  gentleman  of  Navarre, 
diftinguifhed  by  his  wifdom  and  courage,  offered 
the  viceroy,  in  J  560,  to  refumc  that  navigation. 
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<  6  6  K  He  fct  bbt  from  CufcQ  vi\H\  fevfeh  Mmdrtd  ificri. 
^  I*:  Theft  ftngdihir'y  {StbiJl^i  ihvcrcratc  erictriiei;  W^ll 
'  fcHbfis  bf  good  chawatr,  tnaffact-eld  thei^  chitf, 
i^Ito  ^^  &  VnvLh  b(  gOc/d  tnorals^  kndattaehisd  to 
©hifer  arid  rtgiilarity.  THty  fet  Up  tt  thtir  btad, 
ivith  the  title  of  king,  H  native  of  Bi(ba,y<  of  ft  fero- 
cious tiiQioQtidni  Whbft  liatilc  WaS  Ldpczd'AgUirre^ 
and  Whb  pr6ini(bd  th^m  all  the  treefUiic^  of  thi 
»e>^  *orld. 

Intoxicated  with  fuch  flattering  hoJ)eSj  theft 
barbaridrli  failed  dowil  the  tirtr  Amazon  into  the 
oce&p,  ahd  landihg  at  Trinidad^  tiiiird^red  the  gb- 
•  vernof^  and  |jlundcrcd  the  iflartd*    The  cisafti  of 
Cumarla^  Garatcas,  and  St.  Martha  wfer^  ftill  isidti 
fcvtrdy  tt-eattd,  becaufe  they  wererifchefi     Tb^yf 
then  jDonctr:>red  into  hew  Granada^  and  vtttt  akJ* 
Vahting  to  Qiiito  and  into  thfc   ititeribr  part  cff 
PerUi  whtrc. every  thiHg  wai  to  be  deftroyed  bj^ 
fire  and  fAford.     A  bady  of  troops,  haftily  adem- 
bled,  attacked  ihefe  defperate  men,  beat  aitd  difi 
perftd  them.     D'Agiiirre,  feeing  no  way  tocfcapt^ 
marked  his  dcfpair  by  an  attrocious  aft.     ''  My 
"  chiUl^  fuiJ  he,  to  his  only  daughter  who  attend-' 
ed  him  fn  his  expeditions,  I  thought  to  have 
placed  thee  upon  a  throne,  but  the  event  has 
not   anf\vered    my   expeftation.      My   honour 
and   thy   own   will   not  permit   thee  to  live^ 
•*  and  to  be  a  flave  to  our  enemies  ;  die  there- 
**  fore  by  a  father's  hand."     Saying  this,  he  in* 
ilantly  fiiot  her  through  the  body,  and  then  put 
an  end  to  her  lifr,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  her 
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heart.    After  this  unnarurM  a&i  his  ftrength  failed,  b  o  o  )c 
and  he  was  taken  prifoner^  drawn  and  quartered.       jx. 

After  thcfe  unfortunate  events,  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  was  entirely  ncgle&ed,  and  was  to^ 
tally  forgotten  for  half  a  century.  Some  attempts 
were  atterwards  made  to  rcfume  the  difcovery  of 
it,  but  they  werq  ill  concerted  and  no  better  ex- 
ecuted. The  honour  of  conquering  difficultiesy 
and  acquiring  a  ufeful  knowledge  of  that  great 
river,  was  rcfervcd  to  the  Portuguefe. 

That  nation,  which  fiill  retained  ibme  remaini 
of  her  former  vigour,  had,  fome  years  before, 
built  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which 
was  called  Para.  Pedro  Texeira  failed  irom  thia 
place  in  1638^  and  with  a  great  number  of  canoes 
full  of  Indians  and  Portuguefe,  went  up  the  river 
of  the  Amazons^  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kapo> 
and  then  up  the  Napoi  which  brought  him  almoft 
to  Quito,  where  he  arrived  by  land.  NotWith- 
ftanding  the  enmity  fubfifting  between  the  Spa* 
niards  and  Portuguefe^  though  fubje6ts  of  the  fame 
mailer,  T^xeifa  was  received  with  that  regard* 
efleem,  and  conBdertce,  which  were  due  to  a  nlan 
who  was  doing  a  figfial  fervice.  He  returned  in 
company  with  d*Acught»i  and  d'Artieda,  two 
learned  Jefuits,  who  were  commiflioiled  to  verify 
bis  obiervatioils^  and  to  make  others.  An  accurate 
account  of  thefe  two  fuccefsful  voyages  was  fent  to 
the  coure  of  Madrid^  where  it  gave  rife  to  %  ^crf 
extraordinary  projed. 
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3  o  o  K     Th£  communication  between  the  Spanifh  co^ 
IX.     lonies  had  long  been  found  very  difficult.     Sotnt 
pirates,  who  were  at  enmity  with  them,  infefted 
the  north  and  fouth  feas,  and  intercepted  their  na- 
vigation.    Even  thofe  of  their  (hips  which  had 
got  to  the  Havannah  and  joined  others,  were  not 
perfeAly  fafc.    The  galleons  were  frequently  at- 
tacked and  taken  by  whole  fquadrons,  and  always 
gurfued  by  privateers,  who  feldom  failed  to  carry 
off  the  ftraggling  veflck,  that  were  parted  from 
the  convoy,  either  by  ftormy  weather  or  by  failing 
more  flowly  than  the  reft.     The  Amazon   river 
fcemed  as  if  it  would  obviate  all  thefe  difficulties* 
It  was  thought  poffible,  and  even  an  eafy  matter, 
to  convey  thither  ,the  treafures  of  New  Granada, 
Popayan,  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili  itfclf,  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  or  at  a  fmall  expence  by  land.    It  was 
ijiought  that  coming  down  the  river,  they  would 
find  the  galleons  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Para  to  re- 
ceive  them.     The  fleet  from  Braail  woufd  then 
have  joined,   and  confequently  ftrehgthened  the, 
fleet  from  Spain.    They  would  then  have  failed 
with  great  fecurity  in  latitudes  little  knoM^n  and 
little  frequented,  and  would  have  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope at  leaft  with  a  formidable  appearance ;  or 
might  really  have  been  in  a  condition  to  furmount 
any  obftacles  ihty  might  have  met.  with*     The  rer 
volution  which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne,  put  an  end  to  thefe  important  projcfts- 
Each  of  the  two  nations  v/as  then  only  intent  u|K)n 
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fccuring  to  itfcif  that  part  of  ihc  river  which  bcft  b  o  o  k^ 
fuiced  ks  own  fituation.  \  x. 

Tfls  Spanifh  Jefuits  undercoc4c  to  (n  up  a  mif- 
fion  in  the  country  Jying  between  the  baitks  of  the 
Amazon  and  of  the  Napo^  as  far  as  co  thef  conflux 
tif  both  thefe  rivers.  Every  mifTionary^  attended 
only  by  one  man,  tooI^  with  him  hatchets,  knive^^ 
oeedif-s,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  tools,  and  pene*" 
trated  into  the  thickeft  of  the  forefts.  There  they 
fpent  whole  months  in  climbing  up  the  trees,  to 
fee  if  they  could  difcover  fomc  hut,  perceive  any 
fmoke,  or  hear  the  found  of  any  drum  or  fife^ 
When  they  were  aflbred  that  fomc  favages  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  advanced  towards  them. 
Moft  of  them  fled,  efpecially  if  th(?y  were  at  wa^ 
Thofe  the  miflionary  could  come  within  reach  of, 
tt^ere  eafily  bribed  by  fuch  prefents  as  their  igno-- 
i'ance  made  tfaent  fet  a  value  upon.  This  was  all 
the  eloquence  he  had  in  his  power,  or  all  he  had 
any  occafion  to  exert. 

Whbn  he  had  allembled  a  few  families,  he  led 
them  to  the  place  he  had  fixed  upon  to  form  a 
irillage.  They  were  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to 
take  «p  their  abode  there.  As  they  were  ufed  to 
rove  about,  they  found  it  ah  infupportable  hard-' 
ihip  to  remain  always  iti  the  fame  place.  The 
ftate  of  independence  in  which  they  had  livedo 
they  thought  preferable  to  the  focial  life  that  was 
recommended  to  them ;  and  their  unconquerable 
averfion  for  labour,  induced  them  continually  to 
fetiirn  to  the  forefts^  where  they  had  paficd  theiit 
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9  o  0  K  livra  in  idlenefa.    Even  thofr  who  were  retrained 
IX*     by  the  authority  or  the  pacernal  kiiuiner$  of  their 
Icgiftator,  fddpm  faitod  to  dirperfe  io  his  ^bTisnce, 
ibPHgh  ^vcr  fo  Ihort.    Put  hi^  dfath  alyr^y^  q^ji- 
(iQiied  a  total  fubverfipn.  pf  the  r<:ttleinfiQtt 

Thb  perfeverance  pf  thp  Jefuics  h^s  4(  hi^  cqq- 
qu^r^d  thcfe  obft2ick$  apparifntly  iiiviacible.  Their 
miffion,  which  began  in  16371  h^3  grad ually  i^c- 
quired  fomc  degree  of  firmnrfs^  ^nd  now  QWiGfe 
of  thirty-fix  villagesi,  twelve  of  whi^h  ar^  fitHa{i?4 
filQng  the  Napo»  and  twemy-fpur  W  ih^  ban.ks  of 
the  Atna;Epn.  The  xnoft  popu}oi)s^  bas  iiq  tpoff 
than  twelve  hundred  injiabitants,  ^i^l  the  rieft 
much  lefs.  The  increafe  of  the  miflion  miift  bp 
flo-W)  and  can  never  be  confiderable. 

Xhe  wpmen  of  this  [pare  of  America  arc  n^c 
fruitful,  ^pd  th-cir  b^rrennefs  incire^fcj^  whep  they 
reinpwe  from  ope  place  tQ  inpth? f.  Th^  men  arf 
of  a  feebU  habit,  aad.  t|jt?  pvift<M»  t})cy  have  of 
bathing  conftantly,  by  no  inean^  $(^tfibi?tes.  to  ior 
creafc  tbcir  ftrcngtb-  Tbe  climaM.  is  n^t  hpajthy* 
and  contagious  difteisnpers  are^^ycfy  fFeqqent.  It 
bas  never  been  poflible,  and  ppftbably  never  will  be* 
to  infpire  the  favages  with  an  ii^gljoation  for  agri- 
culture. Their  chief  cklight  is  io.  ii(hing  do4 
kuating,  amufemenss  which  are  by  no  means  fa* 
vourable  tq  the  incnale  of  population.  lo  ^ 
country  which  is  almoft  all  under  wuter^  there  arf 
ftsw  fituations  proper  to  form  a  ietUemem  upon» 
Mojll  of  thefe  (ituations  are  at  (q  great  a  diftaace 
jkom  each  qiher,  that  they  caanot  pofiibly  furfli& 
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aoy.  mutual  afliftance.    The  n^tipi^s  w};\'^(:h  one  ^  q  q  l( 
nnght  ende^vo.ur  to  iocorporace  are  alfo,  (oo  fac     i:s^% 
feparatec) ;  p[io,fl  of  rbcm  are  intrenched  in  iiifccef-,  *     ^ 
fibk  places,  and  are  To  incopfiderab'e,  th^  thoj: 
often  confift  only  of  five  or  fix  fanivilics. 

Of  all  t(if  Indians  the  Jefyits  had  coUe^ed,  ^nd 
whom  they  governed,,  no^i^e  were  fp  lifclcfs  pf  fq 
iBcapabk  pf  being  animated  as  thefe.     £v£xy  mif- 
Oonary  wa^s  pbligcd  to  put  himfclf  at  their  bf^4 
in  order  to  majkp  them  pick  up  the  cocoa,  ya^iiU^ 
and  larfaparilla  that  nature  plentifully  pfSrrs  them^ 
9nd  which  are  fcnt  every  year  tp  Quito,  ibrce  \iu;ph 
dr^fd  leagues  off,  that  they  may  be  bartered  fox:  nc-. 
ccflan^s.     T^?^^:  whole  propc  rty  co^fifts  o(  ^  but^ 
open  on  all  fides,  made  of  a  few  fwnes,  and  coverc4 
on  the  top  with  palm  leaves,  a  few  implenicnts  ojf 
hg{bandry,  a  laoce,  bpws  and  arrows  for  hunting^ 
fifiiing  tackl?,  a  tent,  a  hammock,  and  a  c^^npe.. 
U  has  npjc  been  ppflibie  to.  infpire  them  with  (jk^ 
•  fires  beyond  thefe  articles.     They  are  fo  well  fajtis.-, 
fied  with  what  they  poflfefs,  that  they  wilh  for  oq*, 
thipg  fxjore  i  they  live  unconcerned,  and  die  with-, 
puj  fcai;.     They  may  be  faid  to  be  happy,  if  Jiap*: 
pinefs  confifts^more  in  an  exemption  fron?  the  un* 
C^fy  fenfation  that  attends,  want,  than  in  the  mul? 
tipjicity  of  epjpyments  that  our  warns  rcqiiii-c. 

Thjs  infant  ftate,  the  offspring  of  religioa  alone, 
has  hitherto  been  of  ^o  fervice  to  Spain,  and  i% 
can  hardly  be  expefted  it  ever  (hoiild.  However 
tfee  ^vcrnment  of  Maynas,  with  its  capital  Borja, 
l^yebecn  formed  there.     The  deftroyers  of  Ame- 

r'lcjL 
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jk  o  o'k  rica  have  never  thought  of  eftablifliing  any  fct- 
IX.     tiement  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mines,  not' 
any  of  thdfe  rich  commodities  which  fo  powerfully 
allured  their  covetoufnefs  *,  but  this  country  has 
fometimes  attraded  the  neighbouring  favages. 

While  Tome  miflionaries  were  eftabUfliing  thd 
authority  of  the  court  of  Madrid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  others  were  doing  the  fame  fervice 
to  that  jof  Lifbon.    Six  or  fevcn  days  journfcy  be- 
low the  fettlement  of  St.  Ignacio  dc  PcVas,  the 
lad  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Spain^  is  St.  Paul; 
the  fir  ft  of  the  fix  villages  formed  by  fomc  Portu- 
gucfe  Carmelites,   at  a  very  great  diftance  from 
each  other.    They  are  all  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river,  where  the  ground  is  higher,  and  Icfs  liabltf 
to  be  overflowed.     Thofe  mifiiohs  exhibit  a  plea- 
fant  profpedt  five  hundred  leagues  from  the  fea  • 
churches  and   houfes  prettily  bililt;   Americans 
neatly  drefifed  $  and  all  forts  of  European  furniturd 
ivhich  the  Indians  procure  once  a  year  at  Para,. 
%hen  they  go  in  their  boats  fo  fell  the  cocoa  they 
J)ick  up  along  the  water  fide,  where  it  grows  fponti* 
fteouQy.     If  the  Maynas  were  at  liberty  to  forni 
connections  with  theft  neighbours,  they  might  ac^ 
quire  by  this  intercourfe  fome,cohveniencies  that 
they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  from  Quito,  being 
fcparated  from  that  place  by  the  Cordelefas,  which 
cut  off  the  communicatiori  more  cfFeflually  than 
Immenfe  feas  would  do.     This  indulgence  of  go- 
vernment might  perhaps  be  produftivc  of  confi- 
dcrable  advantages  j  and,  poffiWy,  both  Spain  and 

Pet' 
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i'ortugal,  though  rival  powers,  might  be  fcnfible  book 
that  i(  wouM  be  for  their  mutual  intcrcft  to  extend  ix. 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  {]Tovince  of  Quito 
is  poor,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  difpofing 
of  the  overplus  of  thofe  very  commodities  that 
are  not  to  be  had  at  Para.  The  two  provinces 
mutually  aflifting  each  other  by  means  of  thj:  Na* 
-po  and  the  Amazon,  would  rife  to  a  degree  of 
profperity.  they  could  never  attain  wichouc  this  in- 
cercourfe.  The  mother  countries  would  in  time 
reap  great  advantages  from  it,  and  ic  could  never 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  becaufe  Quico  can  never 
purchafe  what  is  fent  from  Europe  to  America, 
and  Para  confumes  nothing  but  what  Lifbon  ob- 
tains from  foreign  countries.  .  But  national  anti- 
pathies, and  tbc  jealoufies  of  crowned  heads;, 
are  aaended  with  the  fame  eflfedls  as  the  pafilons 
and  prejudices  of  men  in  private  life.  One  un- 
fortunate incident  is  fufBcicnt  to  divide  families 
and  nations  for  ever,  whofe  greateft  intercll  it  is 
to  love  and  alTift  one  another,  and  to  promote  the 
general  good.  The  fpirit  of , hatred  and  revenge 
will  rather  induce  men  to  fubmit  to  fuffer  than  noc 
be  gratified.  Thofe  paffions  are  conftantly  kept 
up  by  the  mutual  irjuries  and  the  eflFufion  of  blood 
they  occafion.  How  different  is  man  in  the  dare 
of  nature  from  man  corrupted  by  fociety !  The 
latter  amply  dcfcrvesuall  the  misfortunes  he  brings 
upon  himfelf. 

En  DENT  proofs  of  his  propcnfity  tp  evil  niay 

be  fetn  iti  thofil  bulwarks^  and  that  chain  of  forts 
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io  o  K  ci-efted  by   the  avinde  and  dtftru'ft  ^f  the  coi*- 
IX.      querors  of  Brazil^  from  fhediftpift-of 'Cfswi  down 
to  thfe  feia  fidc;     Th^  Pbrtugueft  bitllt  thtiii  ib  prtw 
ftrve  their  ufurpiitioni  iii  tlwt  pisirt  of  the  wofld. 
Though  thefe   forts  Are   at  a  great  diftance  from 
each  othefy  and  are  but  fligbtly  fortified  and  tfan»^ 
\y  giarpifoned,  the  it^  Indians  who  inhabit  the  ij»- 
termediate  fpaces  are  completely  kept  in  fubjeo- 
lion.     The  petty  nations  who  refufed  to  fubmit^ 
haV^  difappearedt  having  fled  for  refuge  to*  fomt 
remote  or  linkndWa  region.     The  ric-h  foil,  they 
liave  fbrfftktn  baS  hot  been  cultivated,  though  the 
fctereft  of  the  mother  country  fccmed  to  require 
it ;  h  that  hitherto  all  the  conquefts  the  Sp^iniirda 
^hd  Portugtiefe  have  made,  have  leather  excited 
ilatred  and  indignation  ^ainft  their  cruelties,  thafi 
proctired  them  riches  and  profperity. 

The  country  along  the  Aniaion  indeed  fuk-nifiiea 
Portugal  with  farftpariHa,  vanilte,  eoffee)  cottony 
w6cds  for  cabinet  work,  tinaber  and  plenty  of 
€Ocoa,  which,  till  of  late  yeirs,  was  the  ctirrenl 
coin  of  the  country.  But  this  produce  is  nothing 
to  what  it  might  be.  It  is  only  to  be  foiind 
for  fome  leagues  about  great  J^ara,  the  capital 
t>f  the  colony,  whereas  the  cultures  ought  toe*- 
lend  all  along  the  great  river,  and  On  the  fertile 
banks  of  an  infinite  n\imbeF  of  navigable  rivers 
which  fall'  into  if. 

These  confiderable  articles  of  trade  are  not  the 
only  ones  thit  this  part  of  the  new  world  could 
fupply  Portugal  with,   if  from  time   to  time  it 

•  bad 
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had  feiK  able  naH^ra^ifts  iota  its  colonies^  as-  other  Book 
nations  have  done  into  theirs.     Chance  alone  has     ix. 
difcoveFed  the  Cuchcris  and  Pccuri,  two  aromatic 
tree^)  whofc  fruits  have  the  fame  properties  as  thp 
nutmeg  and  clove.     Perhaps  culture  might  give 

them  that  degree  of  peifcrftion  they  want.     Conti- 

.     <         . .  *  ,.1.1 

nual  application  might  procure  much  ufeful  knov/* 
tedge,  in  a  country  where  nature  i§  fo  different  from 
what  it  is  in  our  climate. 

UNFORTUNAT;PLy  the  PortugucH?,  who  in  their 
fettlenients  w  thj?  .river  ;Ar>\a%on  employed  non« 
but  favages  for  their  laborious  work,  attended  to 
nothing  but  m^in,g  flaves.     At  firft,  they  fct  up- 
a  crofs  on  fome  eminence  in  the  countries  they  ran 
over,  and  left  the  c^re  of  it  to  the  Indians.     If 
they  fuffered  it  to  decay,  they  and  their  children 
were  pioufly  doomed  to  flavery,  for  this  heinoua. 
profanation.     Thus  the  fign  of  falvation^and  deli- 
verance to  chriftians,  was  made  a  fign  of  death  ancjt 
flavery  to  the  Indians.     The  forts  that  had  been 
ereftcd  ferved  Afterwards  to  increafe  the  number 
•f  flaves.     This  rcfource  proving  infuiBcient,  the 
Portuguefe  of  Para  made  excurfions  of  five  or  fix 
hundred  leagues  to  procure  an  additional  number 
of  men  tofupply  the  place  of  beads  in  the. culti- 
vation of  the  land.     In  17199  they  procured  fome 
from  the  country  of  Maynasj  and  1733  from  the 
miflions  of  the  Napo ;  and  in  ;  74 1    as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  river  Madera,  and  at  different  time? 
from  the  banks  of  rivers  nearer  home.  They  pro; 
cured  the  greateft  number  from  Rio  Negro,  where 

N  2  they 
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BOO  Kthcy  have  long  fince  built  a  confidcrablc  fore.  A 
IX.     detachment  from  the  garrifon  of  Para   is  always 

'^  ^  'encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  to. keep  the 
reduced  Indians  in  awe  and  to  proteft  them.  That 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  miffions,  where 
the  niiflionaries  pioufly  encourage  their  converts  to 
attack  the  neighbouring  nations  and  bring  away 
flaves.  At  laft  a  party  of  foldicrs,  who  were  fcnt 
cut  to  make  further  difcoveriei/  Went  in  boats  as 
far  as  Oroonoko.  This  laft  eAterprife  has  en- 
larged the  views  of  the  Portugueft,  by  removing 
all  doubt  concerning  the  communication  betweefi 
that  river  and  the  Amazon  by  Rio  Ntgro.  It 
concerns  the  court  of  Madrid  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  thefe  views,  and  to  fec'how  far  they 
ought  to  take  meafures  for  difappointing  them. 
At  leaft  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  pro- 
jefts  of  the  court  of  Lifbon  on  the  river  Plata^ 
deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention. 

» 

Settlement      The  Portuguefe,  who  had  appeared  there  foon 
ofthePoi-  ^ftcr  the  Spaniards,  took  a  diflike  to  it  and  with- 

tuguele  on  .  .  .        .  ^ 

the  river    dfcw  in  z  fliort  time*  In  1670  their  inclination  of 

Plata.  . 

fettling  there  was  revived,  and  with  more  fpirit  than 
they  were  thought  capable  of  from  their  conduct 
and  manners  in  Europe,  they  penetrated  into  Pa- 
raguay. They  had  already  eftablifhed  the  colony 
of  St.  Sacrament,  near  the  iflands  of  St.  Gabriel, 
oppofiie  Buenos  Ayres,  when  they  were  acciden- 
tally detefted.  The  Guaranis  Indians  haRened 
thither  to  make  amends  for  the  negleft  of  govern- 
ment.    They  attacked  the  new  ereftcd  fortifica, 

tioos 
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tions  wichout  bcfiucion,    and   demolilhed  them  book 
wiih  an  iotrcpidicy  that  has  done  honour  to  their       ix. 
courage. 

Th£  court  of  Lifbon,  which  had  built  great 
hopes  upon  this  fettlement,  was  not  difcouraged 
by  the  late  misfortunes  it  had  experienced ;  but 
dedred  that,  till  its  claims  could'  be  adjuftcd,  it 
might  be  allowed  a  place  where  the  Portugaefe 
might  be  Iheltered  from  florms,  and  in  fccu« 
rity  from  pirates,  if  they  were  forced  by  ftrtfs 
of  weather  to  enter  the  river  Plata. 

Charl£s  II,  who  dreaded  a  war,  and  hated 
buiineis,  was  weak  enough  to  comply  with  their 
requeft,  and  only  ftipulated  that  the  place  lb 
granted  ihould  be  deemed  his  property  ;  that  no 
more  than  fourteen  Portuguefe  familjcs  (hould  be 
fent  thither;  that  the  houfes  fhould  be  built  of 
wood  and  thatched  ;  that  no  fort  ihould  be  ered^ 
cd ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  fhould 
have  a  right  to  infpeA  both  the  colony  and  the 
Ihips  that  (hould  come  into  it. 

If  the  Jcfuits  who  had  dire<^ed  the  war,  had 
alfo  carried  on  the  negociation,  they  would  cer* 
taioly  have  forefeen  the  confequence  of  fuch  a 
compliance.  It  was  impoIT^ble  that  a  Hxed  fettle^ 
ment  in  fo  important  a  fituation,  however  inconr 
liderable  it  might  be,  (liould  not  become  a  fourc^ 
of  frequent  altercations  with  cnterprifing  neigh- 
bours, whofe  claims  were  very  great,  who  were 
certain  of  the  protedion  of  all  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  and  whofe  vicinity  to  the  Brazils  would  ta- 

•  N  3  '  able 
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BOOK  able  them  to  take  advantage  of  cVcry  oppof  cimity 
IX.     to  aggrandize  and  fortify  tbcnrtfelves,    Tiic  event 

V-v — '  foon  fhewcd  the  danger  that  might  have  been 
forefeen. 

Immediatelt  upon  the  elevation  of  a  French 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  when  all  was  ftill 
in  confufion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  conftquences 
of  tliat  great  revolution,  the  Portuguefe  rcftwed. 
the  fortifications  of  St.   Sacrament  with  amazing 
tclerity.     The  precaution  they  took  at  the  fame 
time  of  giving  alarm  to  the  Guaranis,  by  order- 
ing fome  troops  to  advance  towards  their  fron* 
tiers,  induced  them  to  hope  that  they  Ihould  pre- 
vent any  difturbances  from  them.     But  they  were 
iTtiftaken.     The  Jcfuits  having  deteftcd  the  arti- 
fice, brought  their  converks    to  St,    Sacrament, 
which  was  already  befieged,     Thofe  brave  Indians^ 
on  their  arrival,  offered   to  mount  the   breach* 
though  they  knew  it  was  but  juft  opened,     Wbeil 
ihey  began  their  march,  fome  batteries  were  fired 
upon  them  from   the  town,  but  they  Rood  the 
cannonade  without  ever  breaking  their  ranks,  nor 
could  they  be  retrained  by  the  fire  of  the  fmall 
iu*ms,  which  Itkewife  killed  many  of  them.    The 
intrepidity  with  which  they  ftill  advanced,  raifed 
fuch  aftoniflhrhent  among  the  Portuguefe  that  they 
fled  to  their  (hips,  and  abandoned  the  place. 

The  misfortunes  which  Philip  V,  experienced 
in  Europe  prevented  this;  fucccfs  from  being  of 
any  advantage*  The  colony  of  St.  Sacrament  was 
firtnly    re-eftabliflicd  by  the   peace  of  Utrecht. 

Queen 
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Quceq  Aniii?,  who  made  this  peace,  and  who  neither  book 
negleAed  her  cwj)  in(ere(ls  nor  thofe  of  her  allies,     ix. 
required  Spain  t^  give  up  this  important  point. 

At  this  peripd  the  new  fettlcmenti  being  now 
under  i^o  stppreb^ofioos,  bcg^  xo  carry  on  an  im- 
menfe  tr^die  with  Buenos  Ay  res.  This  contra* 
band  (rade  h^d  long  fubfifted.  Rio  Janeiro  fur- 
niihed  Kuquqs  Ayres  with  Aigar^  tobacco,  wine^ 
brtad^,  npgroi^s,  and  wQollcn  goods ;  and  re- 
Cfiiy^t^  \a  refyrn  from  tfapt^ce,  flour,  hifcuic, 
^ried  or  faU  mipai,  and  mpn.^y.  As  foon  as  the 
(wo  colooita  had  a  fafc  and  cQmmodious  ft^ple> 
their  conneiStions  were  un)inQiied.  Th^  court  of  Ma* 
drids  wh;ich:iopn  perceived  the  road  the  treafures  of 
Peru  wer^  .tailing,  (hewed  gfeat  marks  of  difcoBr 
ttt^^  which  AiUincreafed  as  che  inj\iry  complained 
of  grew  greater*  Thisprovsed  a  perpetual  Iburce  of 
divifion  between  the  two  iiacions,  which  was  every; 
inftant  expelled  Jto  terminate  in  an  open  rupture. 
The  conciiiacing'  methods  which  were  propofed 
from  time  to  time>  were  always  found  impradi*' 
cable.     At  h&y  however,  matters  were  adjufted.  • 

It  wat  agreed  at  Madrid  on  the  13th  of  January 
1750,  chat  Portugal  ftould  give  up  to  Spain  the 
colony  of  Sc.  Saccaratentt  and  the  north  border  cf 
the  river  Plata)  together  with  che  village  of  Sr« 
CbriAopher  and  the  adjacent  lands,  ficuatrd  be* 
twecB  the  rivers  Ypura  and  10a,  which  fall  into 
the  Ama^ojx*  ...Spain^  0n  her  tide,  gave  up  all  the 
lands  and  ^abitatipQ^ijbord^ring  on  the  ead  fide 
•pf  th^  river  Uraguay,  from  the  river  Ibicui  to  the 

N  4  ,...  ....  north. 
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Book  north,  the  vilagc  of  Santa  Rofa^  and  all  the  others 
IX.      on  the  caftern  border  of  the  Guarapey. 

This  exchange  was  ccnfurcd  in  both  courts. 
Some  ventured  to  fay  at  Lifbon,  that  it  was  bad 
policy  to  facrifice  a  colony,    whofe  illicit  trade 
brought  in  eight  or  ten  millions  ♦  a  year  to  the 
mother  country,  for  other  pofleflions  the  ^dvan- 
tages  of  which  were  precarious,  or  at  leaft  diftant: 
The  clamours  ran  higher  ftill  at  Madrid,  and  were 
more  general.     It  was  imagined  that  the  l^ortu- 
guefc  were  already  matters  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Uraguay,  that  the  fettlcmcnts  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Plata  were  filled  with  their  merchan- 
dife  ;  that  they  were  ken  penetrating  by  means  of 
feveral  rivers  into  the  Tucuman,  into  Chili,  and 
as  far  as  Potofi,  and  by  degrees  fecuring  to  them- 
felves  all  the  riches  of  Peru,     h  appeared  incre- 
dible that  the  fame  minifters,  who  had  confiderod 
it  as  impoffible  to  put  a  ftop  to  a  contraband  trade 
which  could  only   be  carried  on  from  one  fpot, 
fhould  flatter  themfelves  they  (hould  be  able  to 
prevent  it,  when  a  hundred  channels   were  laid 
open  to  it.     It  was,  faid  ibey,  ftiutting  a  window 
againft  a  thief,  and  throwing  open  the  doors.      i 
These  difpofuions  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  ca- 
bals, which  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jefuits: 
They  were  known  to  be  averfe  from  an  arrange- 
ment  that  muft  neccflarily  difmember  their  repub^ 
lie  ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  there  was  reafort 
enough  to  fufpcft  them  of  exerting  every  effort  to 

prevent 

•  On  ^n  average  about  ^oo.qooL 
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|»tvent  the  conclufion  of  the  agreement.     They  a  o  o  K 
were  baniflied  from  both  courts ;   the  intrigued     ix. 
cetfed,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified. 

It  was  then  necei&ry  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
it  in  America,  which  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of 
fome  difficulty.  The  Guarahis  had  not  been  Tub-, 
due^,  but  had  freely  fubmitted  to  Spain.  They 
might,  poflibly,  be  of  opinion,  that  they  had  not 
given  that  crown  a  power  of  difpoOpg  of  them  to 
another,  >/Vithout  being  .converfant  in  the  fubtle- 
ties  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  might  think  that; 
they  had  a  right  to  determine  what  was  moft  con«^  * 
ducive  to  their  own  happinefs.  Their  known  ab- 
horrence for  the  Portugucfe  yoke  was  equally  likely 
to  lead  them  into  error,  or  to  inform  them  of 
what  was  (h^p  intered ;  and  that  averfipn  might  be 
fireogtbened  by  infinuations  from  without.  So 
critical  a.  fituation  made  it  neceflary  to  proceed 
with  the  greated  circumlpedlion,  which  was  not 
pcgleded* 

Ti|£  forces  which  both  powers  had  fent  over 
from  Europe,  and  thofe  that  could  be  collefted  in 
America,  joined  to  prevent  or  get  the  better  of 
thofe  difficulties  that  were  forefeen.  This  fyft^m 
did  not  alarm  thofe  againll  whom  it  was  intended. 
Though  the  feven  fettlements  that  had  been  ceded 
were  not  fuccoured  by  the  others,  at  lead  not 
openly ;  and  though  the  chiefs  who  till  then  had 
led  them  on  to.  battle  were  no  longer  at  their  head, 
they  were  not  afraid  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberty.     But  their  military  conduft  was  not 

fuch  ^ 
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A  o  o  K^chas  it  ought  to  have  ^bson. :  loftead  of  cw* 
IX.  fimisg  chemiblvcs  to  larafs  the  oMcny^  ftod  ito  cm 
off  their  fubfiftMce,  which  Game  from  two  bun* 
dtcA  leagotd  ofi^  the  Ouataois  veatured  to  engage 
them  in  t!he c^i^  field,  and  met' wicH Tome incon- 
fiderable  loffirs.  If  ttey  had  been  touify  defeat^ 
cd,  they  were  determmed  €0  quit  tke  country,  to 
carry  o#  all  they  could,  qc^  fbt  fiiie  ^  the  icQ:,  and 
to  lea?e  tl)e  conqueror  nothing  but  a  ddert.  Whe« 
ther  the  tw6  powers  w4io  1»ad  agreed  to  make  the 
exchange  were  intimkiated  by  this  spirited  beha« 
viour,  or  whether  one  Of  perhaps  botb  became 
fenfible  of  the  difadvantflges  of  the  creaity  tbey 
had  entered  into,  k  was  cancelled  in  i^^i,  and 
things  remained  upon  tho  old  footing  in  America; 
but  both  courts  retained  a  violent  rcfentment 
againft  the  Jefuits,  who  were  thought  to  have  kin* 
died  a  war  in  Paraguay,  to  promote  their  own  ia* 
icreft-. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  may  have  defen/ed 
this  accufation.  The  prooft  in  fupport  of  this 
dhargc  have  not  been  laid  before  the  'pqblic.  Atf 
that  a  writer,  who  has  nothing  to  guide  him  bai 
conjecture,  can  venture  to  affcrt,  is,  that  probabill* 
tics  arc  ftrong  againft  them.  It  was  hardly  poffiMe 
that  men  who  with  infinite  labour,  had  ercdtd  ftch 
a  vaft  edifice,  could  patiently  bear  to  fee  its  rUin. 
Independent  of  iclf-inrercft,  which  muft-  ha\«ea  coB- 
fidcrable  influence  upon  a  focrety,  which,  from  its 
firft  eftablKhmfnt,  had  been  fccretly  aiming  ^t  do- 
minion, the  Jcfuit-s  muft  have  thouglit.thcmfelv« 

in- 
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intrttfted  with  the  fcticity  of  thofe  humane  and  book 
fimple  people,   who  (hcltcring  themfclves  under     ix, 
their  proteftton^  depended  upon  them  for  their 
future  deftiny.     However  this  may  be,  we  muft 
now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  another  method  the  Por- 
tuguefe  took  to  enlarge  their  poQeffions. 

In  the  dtftrift  of  St.  Vincent,  the  fouthermoft  ^^lement 
in  Brazil,  and  the  neareft  toRio  dela  Plata,  thir.  tuguefe  at 
iccn  leagues  from  the  fea,  is  a  town  called  St.  ^' 
Paul.  It  was  founded  by  thofe  malefadors  who 
were  firft  fent  from  Portugal  into  the  new  world. 
As  foon  as  they  perceived  that  they  were  to  be  fub- 
jca  to  the  rcftraints  of  law,  they  withdrew  from 
the  places  they  had  firfl:  inhabited,  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  and  in  a  (hort  time  became  fo 
pr6fligate,  that  their  fellow  citizens  broke  off  all 
intercourfe  with  them.  The  contempt  they  met 
with,  and  the  fear  of  being  reftrained  in  their  li- 
ccnrioufnefs,  together  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
made  them  defirous  of  being  independent.  The 
Qtuation  of  their  town,  which  could  be  defended 
by  a  handful  of  men  againft  the  mod  powerful 
armies  that  could  be  fent  againft  them,  infplred 
thenri  with  the  refolution  of  being  fubjeft  to  no 
foreign  power,  and  their  ambition  was  fuccefsfuL 
Profligate  men  of  all  nations  reforted  in  great 
numbers  to  this  eftablifhment.  All  travellers  were 
ftriflly  forbidden  to  enter  this  new  republic.  To 
obtain  an  admittance,  it  was  previoufly  neceffary 
to  promifc  to  fettle  there  ;  and  candidates  were  to 
undergo  a  fcvcrc  trial.     Thofe  who  could  not  go 

through 
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BOO  K  through  tha(  kind  of  noviciace,  or  who  were  fuf- 
^x.     pcftcd  of  perfidy,  were  barbaroufly  murdered ;  as 
were  likewife  all  who  (hewed  any  inclioaclon   to 
quit  the  ietclement. 

A  PURE  air,  a  fcrene  (ky,  a  very  temperate  cli- 
mate, though  in  the  24ih  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  a  land  abounding  with  corn,  fugar,  and  ex* 
celtent  pailure  \  all  thefe  circumftances  confpired 
to  induce  the  Paulids  to  lead  a  life  of  indolence, 
eafe  and  effeminacy ;  but  that  reftleifnefs  fo  natur^ 
to  refolute  banditti,  that  defire  of  dominion,  which 
IS  nearly  connected  with  a  love  of  independence, 
the  advances  of  liberty,  which  lead  men  to  wilh 
for  glory  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  to  diftingui(h 
themfelves :  perhaps  all  thefe  motives  combined, 
prompted  then^  to  forego  an  eafy  life,  and  to  en* 
gage  in  troubkfome  and  hazardous  excurfions. 

The  firft  objccls  of  thefe  excurfions  was  to  pro- 
cure flaves  for  their  cultures.  When  they  had  de- 
populated the  adjafent  country,  they  proceeded 
to  the  province  of  Guayra,  where  the  Spanifh  Jc- 
I'uits  had  collccfled  and  civilized  the  Guaranis^ 
Thefe  new  Chriftians  were  expofed  to  fo  many 
maflacres,  and  fo  many  of  them  were  carried  off, 
that  they  fufrcrcd  themfelves  to  be  perfuadcd  to  re- 
move to  the  unwholefome  banks  of  the  Parana  and 
the  Uraguay,  which  they  (till  inhabit.  They  reap- 
ed little  advantage  from  this  compliance ;  for  they 
could  promifc  themfelves  no  tranquillity,  unlefs 
they  were  allowed  to  defend  themfelves  with  the 
fame  arms  as  ihey  vycrc  attacked  with. 

To 
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To  propofc  thlt  they  fhould  be  furnilhed  with  book 
fucb  arms,  was  a  matter  of  too  delicate  a  nature,  txl 
Spain  had  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
never  to  introduce  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among  the 
Indians,  left  the  unfortunate  viftims  of  her  in- 
fatiable  avarice  (hould  one  day  make  ufe  of  them 
to  free  thcmfclvcs  from- the  voke  that  had  been 
impofed'upon  them.  The  lawgivers  of  the  Gua- 
rams  applauded  this  necefiary  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  flaves,  who  were  kept  under  by  com- 
pulfion,  but  they  thought  it  needlefs  with  men  who 
were  freely  attached  to  the  kings  of  Spain  by  fuch 
cafy  bands,  that  they  could  be  under  no  temptation 
of  breaking  them.  They  fo  well  pleaded  the  caufc 
of  their  converts,  that  in  fpite  of  oppofition  and 
prejudice^  they  obtained  their  requcft.  The  Gua- 
ranis  were  indulged  with  fire-arms  in  163^,  and 
iboD  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  them,  that  they  be* 
umc  the  bulwark  of  Paraguay,  and  ^ere  able  to 
keep  off  the  Paulifts. 

These  defperarc  men  refolvcd  to  procure  by 
craft  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  force.  They 
rqiaired  to  the  places  where  the  mifRonaries  were 
ufed  to  refort}  and  there  they  fet  up  croflcs.  Then 
feme  of  the  moft  intelligent  of  them,  dreflcd  in 
f he  habit  of  Jefuits,  made  fome  trifling  prefents  to 
the  favages  they  met  with,  and  enticed  them  to 
follow  them  to  a  habitation  where  every  thing  was 
in  readinefs  to  make  them  happy.  When  they 
had  aflembled  a  certain  number,  the  troops  that 
lay  concealed,  ruihcd  upon  the  credulous  Indians, 

loidcdl 
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Book  loaded  them  with  irons^  and  .carried  tbem  oK 
IX  f     Some  who  made  cheir  efcape  gave  the  ala'rm^  which 
raifed  a  general  fufpiciont  chat  occafioned  a  flop  to 
be  put  to  thefe  hoftlle  proceedings. 

The  Paulifts  then  carried  on  their  dcpredatk>npi 
another  way,  and  extended  them  as  far  as  the  ri« 
ver  of  the  Amazons.  They  are  iaid  to  have  de- 
ftroyed  no  lefs  than  a  million  of  Indians.  Tho(c 
who  have  efcaped  their  fury^.  in  an  extent  of  three 
or  four  hundred  leagues,  aj-e,  grown  more  favage 
than  ever,  they  have  fled  for  fafecy  to  the  caves 
of  the  mountains,  or  difperfed  themfelves  among 
the  darkeft  receflcs  of  the  forefts«  Their  perfe- 
cutors  have  not  Ihared  a  better  fate,  having  all  gm^ 
dually  perifhed  in  diefe  dangerous  excurfioAs.  But 
,to  the  misfortune  of  America,  their  place hffs  beea 
fupplied  with  vagabond  Brapilkni^  fugitive  AO* 
groes,  and  Europeans  who  were  fond  of  she  famt 
roving  life. 

The  fame  fpirit  has  always  prevailed  at  St.  Paulf 
even  after  fame  particular  circumftances  had  in- 
duced the  people  to  acknowledge  the  domimon  of 
Portugal.  But  their  excurfions  are  x)ow  carried  on 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  rather  promote  than 
obftru&  the  views  of  the  mother  country.  By 
following  the  courfe  of  feveral  rivers,  they  have 
attempted  to  open  a  way  into  Peru  by  the  north 
of  Paraguay.  The  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  the 
Xarayes  has  put  tjiem  in  poflfefllon  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Cayaba  and  Matto-Groflb,  which  they 
have  opened,  and  dill  continue  to  work,  without 

meetr 
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intetin^  with  any  interrut^tion  fronaf  Sptf  n^  who  book 
ia^s  ckuih  td  that  oovntiy.    They  wbuld  ;havfc  car«-     IX* 
ricd  theif  Ufurpakians  furtherv  bad  they  not'teen^     ■•     ^ 
prevented  by  the  Chiquit6s» 

WHii.1  thefe  rtfttcfs-and  Mttrprifing  men  wrrt  l^nx^H^^' 
ravaging  the  AmazOB,  the  Platk,  and  the  niouii-ziJI^  '^ 
tains  of  Peru^  the  coafts  of  Brazil  daily  improved 
in  rich  produAions.  Thac  colony  fenc  ovei"  to  the 
notfacr  country  thirty <-t wo  tnillions  weighc  of  fu- 
g|ir,  Which  waa  enough.. f6r  it)  confum^^ioii,  and 
Tttfficieilc  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  Europe )  to- 
bacco, which  could  be  difpofed  of  to  advantage 
tioth  in  Africa  and  the  European  nations ;  ba}(am 
aF  capivi,  a  baUamic  oil  that  diftUs  from  incifioni} 
made  in  a  tree  called  Copaib-4  y  -  Ipccs^uanba^  a 
very  mrM  enoetic  which  is  much  uftfd  \  i:ocoa,  which 
gtew  wild  in  fome  places,  and  v/as  cultivated  in 
others.;  cotton^  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Levaat  and 
die  Caribbee  iflands,  and  almoft  equal  to  t^e  fined 
tbt  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  indigo^  which 
the  Portuguefe.  have  never  fufficiemly  attended  to  -, 
hidest  the  produce  of  oxen  that  run  wild,  and 
have  greatly  multiplied  in  the  forefts  ;  and,  laftly, 
logwood. 

T»E  tree  that  produces  the  logwood  is  as  tall 
and  as  buAiy  as  our  oak ;  the  leaves  are  fmall^ 
roundifi),  and  of  a  fine  bright  green  -,  the  trunk 
is  commonly  tortuous,  rugged  and  knotty,  like 
the  whitethorn.  The  bloflbms,  which  refemblc 
lilies  of  the  valley,  are  of  a  fine  red,  and  exhale 
a  fragrant  fmcll.    The  bark  is  (o  thick>  that  there 

is 
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H  o  o  R  is  very  little  left  wheo  the  wood  is  ftripped.  Tins 
IX.  wood  is  Very  fit  for  turnery  work,  and  takes  a  fine 
polifli ;  but  its  ckief  ufe  is  for  the  red  dye.  The 
trees  grows  in  dry  and  barren  places,  and  among 
the  rocks  \  it  is  found  in  moft  provinces  in  the 
Brazils,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Fernanvbucca  \  and 
the  beft  of  all  grows  ten  leagues  from  Oliiida,  the 
capital  of  that  captainfhip. 

In  exchange  for  thefe  comnuxlities,  Portugal 
fupplied  thcf  Brazils  with  flour,  wine,  brandy,  fait, 
woollen  goods,  filks,  linen,  hard  ware  and  paper; 
in  fhort,  all  that  Europe  exports  to  America,  ex- 
cept gold  and  filver  ftufFs,  which  the  mother  coun- 
try  had,  whether  properly  or  not,  prohibited  ia 
her  colonies. 

The  whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  fleet,  which 
failed  every  year  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  confided  of  twenty  or  tweiv 
ty-two  Ihips  for  Rio- Janeiro,  thirty  for  Bahia,  as 
many  for  Fernambucca,  and  feven  or  eight  for 
Para*  The  fliips  parted  when  they  came  to  a  cer* 
tain  latitude,  and  proceeded  to  their  refpedive 
deftinations.  They  afterwards  met  at  Bahia  to 
fail  for  Portugal,  which  they  reached  in  September 
or  Oftobcr  the  year  following,  under  convoy  of 
five  or  fix  men  of  war,  which  had  efcorted  them 
at  their  going  out. 

« 

Many  judicious  perfons  blamed  this  regulation^ 
and  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
the  merchants  at  liberty  to  fend  out  their  (hips, 
and  order  them  home  when  it  fuited  them  bcflr. 

This 
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This  prudent  fyftem  would  infallibly  have  reduced  b  o  0  k 
tlic  expcnce  of  freight,  which  muft  affed):  the  price  ix. 
of  the  coinnDodities.  A  v  free  trade  would  have 
employed  more  fhips,  and  voyages  would  have 
been  more  frequent/  It  wouM  have  ftrcngthened 
the  navy,  and  encouraged  agriculture.  The  in- 
tcrcourfe  between  the  colonies  and  the  mothci* 
country  being  more  frequent,  would  have  given 
information,  which  would  have  enabled  govern- 
ment to  extend  its  protedlion  more  cafily,  and  to 
fccure  Its  authority. 

*  The  court  of  Lilbon  feemcd  frequently  inclined 
to  yield  to  thefe  confidcrations,  but  was  at  firft 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  feeing  the  fhips  fall  into 
(he  enemy's  hands,  if  they  failed  feparately ;  and 
tftcrwards  by  the  Obftacles  which  the  viceroys  of 
Brazil  oppofed  to  this  alteration.  The  increafe  of 
their  fortune  and  of  their  greathefs  required  that 
the  bufinefs  of  the  colony  (hould  be  tranfaftcd  in 
the  capital  1  fo  that  after  having  contrived  to  at* 
trad  it  to  that  fpot,  they  fuccceded  in  retaining  ic 
there;  and  confequentfy  this  town,  which  is  called 
either  Bahia  or  San  Salvador,  became  a  very  flou* 
filhing  city. 

The  way  to  it  is  by  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
which  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  broad  at  the  en- 
trance. On  each  fide  (lands  a  fortreft,  intended 
rather  to  prevent  landing,  than  to  hinder  fhip$  from 
paffing  by.  h  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  interfperfed  with. little  iflands,  which 
produce  cotton,  and  form  an  agreeable  profpeft 

Vol-  III.  O  It 
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B  o  0  K  It  grows  narrow  towards  the  bottom,  which  is 
IX.  (hehere<)  from  every  attacks  and  nakes  an  excels 
lent  harbour,  where  the  )argej[t  £ket&  may  ride  in 
fafety.  Tlie  town  commands  this  harbour^  being, 
built  on  the  dope  of  a  deep  hilL  1  he  Dutch  had 
incloicd  It  with  a  rampart  ,of  earth,  but  the  For- 
tuguefc  have  let  it  moulder  away,  thlnkiog  the 
town  fufficiently  defended  by  a  number  of  little 
forts  they  have  ereded  at  fmall  diftances,  and  by 
a  garrifon  of  four  or  five  hundred  men.  Any  en- 
gineer who  had  (kill  enough  to'make  every  advan* 
tagc  of  the  fituo^ion^  might  render  it  impregnable 
at  a  fmall  expence. 

The  place  well  defervea  this  attention.  It  con* 
tains  two  thoufand  hou&s,  which  are  meft  of  them 
built  with  great  magnificence.  Their  furniture 
is  the  more  rich  and  elegant,  as  extravagance  in 
drefs  is  ftridly  prohibited.  By  a  very  old  ]aw> 
which  has  often  been  broken,  and  which  extends 
to  the  Brazils  fmce  the  year  1749ft.  the  Portugueic 
are  forbidden  to  wear  any  gold  or  filver  fluffs^  or 
any  laced  cloths  i  but  their  paflTion  for  (hew,  which 
no  laws  can  eradicate,  has  induced  them  to  con- 
trive fome  fubftitute,  and  to  wear  erodes,  medals, 
and  diamond  chaplecs,  or  beads,  the  rich  enfigns 
of  .a  poor  religixin.  The  gold  they  cannot  wear 
themfelves,  they  laviih  to  adorn  their  domeftic 
(laves. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  town  will  not  admit  of 
coaches,  the  rich,  whb  will  always  be  di(lingut(hed 
from  the  vulgar,  have  contrived  to  be  carried  10 

cotton 
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COi^op  hammocks*  Supinely  (Irjecchcd  ypon  Vel-  |i  o  o  ]C 
vet  culhions^  4nd  fqrrpundcd  with  rilkrn  CMrtaw  ix* 
fihich  (hey  open  jifid  Q^pt  ^s  they  plealc,  tjhofe 
prx>vid  and  l»y  njqrtjiU  iTipvc  abgut  mpre  Yplup- 
fUQwHy^  though  with  l^s  eypcdifipn^  than  in  the 
moft  ^fy  ,^nd  ekg^iit  cffri^g<«.  The  wpmen  fcl- 
4iQ«n  ^lyoy  thi^  luxury.  Thefe  people,  iK^ho  are  fu- 
pe/fti{ipy^  tp  ift  degree  of  f^oaticifqit  wiU  hardly 
allovr  chc/n  to  go  S9  church,  covered  wUh  jtheir 
cloaks,  qn  their  high  feAivals ;  and  no  oinc  is  fuf* 
fered  tp  ie.e  fJ^cm  in  their  own  houfes.  This  re- 
ftraint,  which  is  the  effe^  of  jin  ungpyernab^ 
jealoufy  docs  not  prevent  dicjr  (parrying  op  in- 
triguje9»  though  \hcy  ar^e  (ure  of  being  ftabbed  to 
d^?th  uppn  tfee  flighted  fiafpicipn.  By  a  knity 
more  jgdi^ipp^  thafipurs,  9  gif)  who,  without  her 
^npth^r's  cpnfent,  or  cvcq  under  her  prcjc^ipij^ 
yields  to  the  importgnities  of  a  lover,  is  tre^^e^ 
with  Icfs  tpvcrliy.  ^ut  if  «the  father  cannot  con- 
ceal bf  r  infamy  by  difpofing  of  her  in  marriage, 
be  abandons  h^  to  the  fcandalous  trade  of  a  cour- 
tezan. Thus  it  is  fhat  riches  bring  on  a  trajo  pf 
vipcs  apd  corruption,  cfpccially  when  ;bey  arc  ac- 
quired by  blood^ied  find  mu^rder,  and  a^e  not  prcr 
fcryed  by  labour^ 

The  want  of  focicty,  confequent  upon  the  fer 
paration  of  the  fcxcs  is  not  the  only  impediment 
to  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  Life  at  j^ahiac 
The  hypocrify  of  fome  j  the  fuperftition  of  others  ii 
piyaricc  within,  and  pompous  parade  withopt;  exr 
treme  indulgence,  bordering  uport  ^\ttcff\f:  .cruelty* 

O  a  in 
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B  o  o  K  in  a  climate  where  all  the  fenf^cions  are  quick  and 
IX.  impetuous  i  the  difiruft  that  attends  weakneliij 
that  indolence  that  trufts  every'  thing  to  flavcs, 
whether  it  relates  to  pleafure  or  bufinefs :  all  the 
vices  that  qje  to  be  found,  either  feparately  or  col- 
ledively,  in  the  molt' corrupt  fouthern  countries* 
conftitute  the  character  of  the  Portuguefe  at  Bahia. 
-However,  the  depravity  of  their  manners  feems  to 
decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  government  of  f  he 
mother  country  isl  more  enlightened.  Thofe  im- 
provements in  knowledge,  the  abule  of  which 
will  fometimes  corrupt  virtuous  nations,  may  tt^ 
fine  and  reform  a  generous  people. 

The  climate,  though  a  good  one,  is  attended 
with  many  incon<^eniences  that  leflcn  its  excellence. 
There  is  no  mutton ;  poultry  is  fcarce,  and  the 
beef  is  bad.  The  ants  dellroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  they  do  all  over  the  colony.  The  whales 
devour  the  fifli,  or  frighten  them  out  of  the  bay. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wine,  the  meal,  the  (ak 
meats,  and  all  the  provifions  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, arc  not  always  found  when  they  arrive ;  fo 
that  the  good  fells  at  an  extravagant  price.  All 
articles  of  induftry  are  fold  at  a  ftill  mod  exor- 
bitant rate.  The  lowcft  among  the  Portuguefe; 
wholly  employed  in  the  trade  of  tobacco  and  fome 
other  articles,  would  think  it  a  difgrace  to  exercife 
any  art.  Few  of  the  free  men  have  either  genius 
or  inclination  for  it.  The  flaves  who  make  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  population,  are  all  employed 
by  the  ridi  either  in.  labour  or  for  (hew. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  thcfc  vices,  which  gene-  book 
rally  prevailed,  though  ngt  to  the  fame  degree  in  ix. 
all  parts  of  the  colony,  it  had  long  been  in  a  prof- 
pcrous  condition.  In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines  gave  it  an  ad- 
ditional luftre  that  occafioned  univerfal  aftoniOi- 
ment. 

« 

The  circumftances  that  produced  this  difcovery  DiTcovfiy 

^  -         -        _,,  -,  .    .       of  the  gold 

arc  vanoufly  related.     The  moft  common  opinion  and  dia- 
is,  that  a  caravan  of  Portuguefe,  who  went  from  ^?"j|  j^^ 
Rio- Janeiro,  penetrated  into  the  continent  in  1693.  Biwl. 
They  met  with  the  PaUlifts,  who,  in  exchange  for 
fome  European  goods,  gave  them  gold  duft  which 
th  ey  found  was  procured   from  the  mines  of  Pa- 
rana-Panama, fuuated  in  that  neighbourhood. 

A  few  years  after  this,  a  company  of  foldiers 
from  Rio- Janeiro,  who  were  fent  to  quell  fome 
Indians  in  the  inland  parts,  found  on  their  march 
fome  golden  fi(h-hooks,  and  were  informed  that 
many  torrents,  rulhing  down  from  the  mountains, 
brought  gold  into  the  valleys.  Upon  this  infor- 
mation, a  ftrid  fearch  was  made,  and  upon  the 
high  grounds  were  found  fome  rocks  that  con- 
tained gold ;  but  this  deceitful  appearance  of  trea- 
furc  was  neglefted  on  account  of  the  expence  it 
would  have  required  to  get  at  it ;  nor  was  a 
vein  of  gold,  that  runs  along  an  immrnie  fpace, 
found  rich  enough  to  anftvcr  the  working  of  it. 
After  many  fruitlefs  trials,  the  Portugucfc  con- 
tented themfelves  like  the  favages,  with  picking 
vp  gold  out  of  the  fand,  when  the  waters  hadfub.* 

O  3  fidcd. 
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BOOK  filled.    This  practice  has  proved  very  fuccc&ful 
IX.     at  Villa-Rica,  and  through  a  very  cenfiderable 

-^  ^  ■ '  extent  of  country.  The  go  verdmenC  freely  grams 
from  three  to  five  leagues  of  this  precious  foil 
to  any  one  who  is  able  to  go  and  make  a  ibrtone 
there. 

Some  blacks  are  employed  in  looking  for  ^k| 
in  the  beds  of  torrents  and  rivers^  and  feparating 
it  from  the  fand  and  mud,  in  which  is  naturally 
concealed.  The  moft  ufual  cuftom  is,  that  every 
ilave  is  required  to  bring  in  the  eighth  part  of  M 
Quoce  of  gold  a  day  (  and  if  any  of  them  are  lb 
fortunate  or^  fo  diligent  as  to  pick  up  mofe^  tli^ 
overplus  is  their  own  property.  The  lirft  ufe  they 
make  of  it,  is  to  buy  other  flaves  to  do  their  work 
for  them,  that  they  in  therr  turn  may  live  in  idle*' 
nefs.  If  a  (lave  brings  in  the  quantity  of  gold 
prefcribed,  his  mafter  can  requh-e  nothing  marc. 
It  is  fome  confolation  to  him  to  be  able  co  aUevi^ 
ate  the  burden  of  his  davery,  by  the  very  laboiM'S 
that  are  attached  to  that  (late.* 

If  we  were  to  eClimace  the  quantity  of  gold  thai 
Brazil  annually  fupplies,  by  the  fifth  that  thd 
king  of  Portugal  receives  from  thence,  ic  might 
be  valued  at  forty-five  millions  of  livres*^  but  we 
ibaU  not  be  fuppofed  to  exaggerate,  when  wc  af- 
fert  that  the  defire  of  eluding  the  duties  deprives 
the  government  notwithftanding  its  vigilance  of  the 
figbihpart  of  the  produce. 
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To  cbis  MColJAt.ttiqft  be  added  the  fllver  drawh  book 
from  the  illicit  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  which  ix. 
*was  ibrmerly  Immenic ;  but  the  meafures  lately 
taken  by  Spain  iia^c  reduced  it  to  about  three  mil- 
Kens  .per  antium-f-.  Many  people  are  even  furprifetl 
that  fuch  4n  Tntercourfe  fliould  fubfift  between  two 
nations^  who,  hafving  no  manufadurefi  of  their  own, 
•and  tmpofiitg  nearly  the  fame  taxes  on  all  foreign 
iodoftry,  ought  certainly  to  have  nothing  to  fell. 
k  \$  aoc  confident  that  the  coaft  of  Portugal  U 
very  extenfi^,  and  aGceflible  in  all  parts,  fo  thdit 
fhc  duties  on  goods  exported  to  America,  may  be 
eluded  with  much  greater  facility  on  that  coaft, 
than  in  the  penSnibla  of  Cadiz.  Befides  exchanges 
are  nor  the  only  means  by  which  the  Spani^  fpe« 
cie  is  conrveyed  into  the  Portuguefe  coffers.  Inde- 
pendent  of  alliale  or  purchafe,  the  Peruvians  find 
a  great  advantage  10  fending  their  money  oyer  to 
Eunope  by  tbis  indireA>  road. 

Tux  firft  political  writers  who  turned  their 
thoughts  towards  the  probable  confcquences  of 
the  difcovery  m^de  an  Brazil,  did  not  hefitate  #o 
ftreteH  that  the  diflfcrcnce  of  value  between  gold 
and  £lver  would  be  diminifhed.  The  experience 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  had  taught  ihem 
thj^,  tfiough  many  ounces  <^filver  had  always 
been  ^iven  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  becaufe  mines  of 
the  former  had  always  been  more  common  than 
of  the  latter,  yet  the  value  of  both  metals  had 

O  4  varied- 
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BOOK  varied  in  every  country,  in  propotrtion  to  ^bc  abun- 
IX.     dance  of  cither. 

.   In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gojd  (o  filver  is  as 
'  one  to  eight;  in  China,  as  one  touted  y  ia  other 
parts  of  India,  as  one  to  eleven,  twelve,  i  thineen 
or  fourteen,  as  we  advance  furrfwr  weft,  v 

The  like  variations  are  to  be"  aitt'^^itl^-in'Ea- 
rope.  In  ancient  Greece,  gold  was.tofilver  as 
on?  to  thirteen.  When  the  produce  of  all  the 
mines  in  the  univerfe  was  brOugbc  to  Ronie^  the 
miflrefs  of  the  w(>rld,  the  moft  fettled  pn^nion 
was  one  to  ten.  It  rofe  as  far  as  one  to  thirteen 
under  Tiberius.  Numberlefs  and  infinite  variar 
tions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  barbarous  ages.  Ia 
a  word,  when  Columbus  penetrated  into  America, 
^^     the  proportion  was  Icfs  than  one  to  twelve. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  cnetals  which  was  then 
brought  from.  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  only  made 
them  more  common,  but. dill  ihcreafed  the  value 
of  gold  above  lilver,  as  there  w2^s  greater  plenty 
of  the  latter  in  thofe  parts.  Spain,  that  was  'ef 
courfe  the  bell  judge  of  the  proportion,  fettled  it 
as  one  to  fixtcen  in  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  this  fyftem,  with  fome  Aight  variations,  was 
adopted  throughout  Europe. 

This  proportion  ftill  exiOs;  but  we  have  no 
rcafon  on  that  account  to  contradict  thofe  who 
had  foretold  that  it  would  alter.  If  gold  has  fal- 
len but  little  in  the  markets,  and  nQt  at  all  in  the 
coin,  fince  the  Brazils  furnifh  a  great  quantity  of 
it,  this  is  pwing  to  particular  qircumft^nces,  which 

da 
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do  not  affcA  the  principle.    A  great  deal  of  gold  book 
is  now  ufed  for  fetting  of  jewels^  and  for  gilding^     ix. 
v/hich  has  prevented  the  price  of  filver  from  fall- ' "   v     ^ 
ing  fo  much  as  it  would  have  done  if  our  fafhions  * 
had  not  altered.     It  is  this  fame  fpirit  of  luxury 
that  has  always  kept  up  the  price  of  diamonds, 
though  they  are  grown  more  common. 

At  all  times  men  have  been  fond  of  making  a 
parade  ,of  their  riches,  either  becaufe  originally 
they  were  the  reward  of  (Irengch,  and  the  mark  of 
power ;  or  becaufe  they  have  every  where  obtained 
that  regard  which  is  due  only  to  abilities  and  vir- 
tue. A  defire  of  attra&ing  the  attention  of  others* 
prompts  a  man  to  ornament  himfelf  with  the 
chokeft  and  moft  brilliant  things  nature  can  fup- 
.ply.  The  fame  vanity,  in  this  refpeft,  prevails 
among  the  favages  as  in  the  civilized  nations.  Of 
all  the  fubftances  that  reprefent  the  fplendour  of 
opulence,  none  is  fo  precious  as  the  diamond ;  nor 
has  any  been  of  fuch  value  in  trade,  or  fo  orna- 
mental  in  fociety.  There  are  diamonds  of  all  co* 
loun,  and, of  every  ihade  of  the  feveral  colours. 
The  diamond  has  the  red^  of  the  ruby,  the  orange 
of  the  hyacinth,  the  blue  of  the  faphire,  and  the 
green  of  the  emerald.  This  laft  is  the  dcartft 
when  it  is  of  a  beautiful  tint.  The  rofc  diamond??, 
blue  and  yellow  are  the  next  in  value.  The  ytl* 
lowilh  and  the  blackilh  arc  leaft  efteemed.  Tran- 
fparency  and  clearnefs  are  the  natural  and  efiential 
properties  of  thp  diamopd,  to  which  art  has  ad- 

'  dcd 
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B  o  o  K  <fcd  the  bf iffiant  and  fpafkling  liiftit  of  Iht'fcHftrii 
IX.     faces. 

IThkr  safe -very  few  diam6nd  tn?nej.  Till  of 
late  years,  vfe  knew  of  none  but  in  thfe  EaftJn- 
dics.  The  oldeft  is  in  rhe  river  Gotiel,  thtit  comes 
iicr»t\  from  the  mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
Ganges.  It  rs  called  the  miiie  Of  Soulcmpbur,  from 
the  name  of  a  village  fituated  near  that  i^dft  of  the 
rirer  where  the  diamonds  are  found*  Very  few 
diamonds  have  ever  been  taken  out  of  it,  as  like- 
wife  out  of  the  Succadan,  a  river  in  the  iltand  rtf 
Borneo.  The  chain  of  fountains  that  extends 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bengal,  has  yielded  in^- 
ftitely  more.  They  are  not  found  in  clutfers,  but 
fcattered  up  and  down,  in  a  fandy,  ftony  dnd  bar- 
ren foil  5  lying  at  fix,  eight,  ten  and  twelve*  feet 
below  the  furfiice,  and  fbmctimes  deeper.  Ttie 
right  of  digging  for  them  is  piirthafed,  and  the 
purchafer  is  fometimes  enriched  arid  fometimes 
ruined,  accordmg  as  he  is  dither  fuccefsful  or  an- 
ibrtunate. 

Some  apprciienfions  were  rarfed  that  the  conti- 
nual wars  ia  India  would  put  an  end  to  this  iburce 
of  riches,  but  thcfe  were  removed  by  a  iJifcovery 
that  was  made  at  Scrrade-Frio  in  Brazil.  Some 
flaves  who  were  condemned  to  look  for  gold,  ufed 
to  find  ibme  little  bright  ftones,  that  they  threw 
away  among  the  fanil  and'grayel.  Some  curious 
miners  prefervcd  fcvcral  of  thefcfingular  pebbles, 
which  wefe  (bcwn  to  Pedro  d'Ahneyda,  governor 
general  of  the  mices.    As  he  had  been  at  Goa,  he 

fuf- 
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ftllpc&ed  that  they  might  bt  diamonds.  Toarccrtain  b  0  o  K 
this  point  the  court  of  Lifbon  in  J730commii&onK     ix. 
cdd'Acugna,  her  iftinifterm  Holland,  to  make 
neceflarjr  inquifries.     He  put  fome  of  thefe  pebbles 
into  the  hands  of  able  artificers,  who  having  cut 
them,  declared  they  were  very  fine  dislmonds. 

The  Portuguefe  immediately  fearched  for  them 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet  brought 
liome  1 146  ounces.  This  produced  fuCh  a  plenty, 
that  their  price  fell  confiderably  $  but  the  miniftry 
took  fuch  meafures  as  foon  made  them  rife  to  their 
original  value,  which  they  have  maintained  ever 
fioce.  They  conferred  on  a  company  the  cfxclu* 
five  right  of  fearchihg  for  and  felling  diamonds  ( 
and  even  to  reftrain  the  avidity  of  the  cqmpaqy 
itfclf,  it  was  required  to  employ  no  m<>re  than 
600  flavcs  in  that  bufinefs.  It  has  fince  been  per« 
mitted  to  employ  as  many  as  it  pleafes,  upon  con* 
dition  that  1 500  *  fivres  are  paid  for  every  miner. 
In  both  contraASi  the  court  has  referved  to  itfclf 
all  diamonds  that  (hall  exceed  a  certain  number  of 
carrats. 

A  LAW  which  forbad  on  pain  of  death  to  if)'- 
croach  upon  this  privilege,  was  not  fulHcient  to 
infure  the  obfervance  of  it.  It  was  imagined  to 
be  more  efie&ual  to  depopulate  the  places  that  lay 
n  ar  that  rich  mine,  and  to  make  a  iblitary  wafte  of 
all  the  regions  that  might  be  tempted  to  interfere 
in  fo  lucrative  a  trade.  Throughout  the  fpace  ^f 
^  hundred  leagues,  there  is  but  one  large  village 

left. 
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BOO  K^cft,  which  is  wholly  inhabited  by  th^  company's 
IX-      agents  and  ilaves. 

Their  privilege  conftantly  proteftcd  by  the 
mother  country,  has  never  met  with  the  lead  op- 
'  pofition.  The  governnnent  icfclf  is  their  agent  in 
Europe,  Whatever  be  the  produce  of  the  mines* 
which  muft  neceffarily  be  flu<5tuating,  the  court 
delivers  annually,  to  one  Tingle ,  contradbr,  dia- 
monds to  the  value  of  12,500,000'livres*.  They 
engage  to  fell  no  others,  and  hitherto  this  engage- 
ment has  been  held  facred.  They  are  bought  up 
in  their  rough  ftate  by  the  Englidi  and  Dutch,  who 
cut  them,  and  then  difpbfc  of  them  all  over  Eu- 
rope, but  chiefly  in  France,  where  the  greateft 
confumption  is  made.  They  are  neither  fo  bard 
nor  fo  clear  as  thofe  of  the  Ea(i-Tndies,  nor  do 
ihey  fparkle  fo  much,  but  the  arc'whiter.  They 
arc  fold  ten  per  cent,  cheaper,  fuppofing  the 
weights  to  be  equal. 

The  fined  diamonds  m  the  world  are,  that  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  which  weighs  279  carrats  and 
one  fixteenth ;  that  of  the  Grand  Duke,  whicb 
weighs  139  carrats  i  the  great  Sancy,  of  106  car- 
rats;  and  the  Pitt,  136  carrats  thre«  grains.  All 
thcfe  are  ft  ill  very  trifling,  compared  ro  the  diamond 
fent  from  Brazil  to  the  king  of  Portugal  ^  which 
weighs  1 680  carrats,  or  twelve  ounces  and  a  halfi. 
As  we  know  of  no  proportion  by  which  to  alcer-* 
tain  fhc  vilue  of  luch  a  gem,  an  Englifh  writer 
has  ventured  to  eftimatc  it  at  1,298,000,000  of 

livres^ 
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livrcsf.     A  great  abatement  tnuft  be  made  in  this  book 
cftimate,  if,  as  feme  very  flcillful  lapidaries  fufpeft,     ix. 
it  /hould  prove  to  be  but  a  topaz.  ^ 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  diamonds  of  Brazil 
grow  in  the  valleys  where  they  arc  founds  or  whe- 
ther they  arc  brought  down  by  an  infinite  number 
of  torrents  that  ru(h  into  them,  and  by  five  fmall 
rivers  that  flow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  diamonds  do  not  come 
from  a  quarry ,  that  they  are  fcattered  about ;  and 
that  they  are  picked  up  in  larger  quantities  in  tiie 
rainy  fcafons  and  after  violent  ftorms. 

The  gold  and  diamond  mines,  added  to  a  rich 
culture,  fhould  have  made  Brazil  the  chief  colony  , 
in  the  world ;  but  in  order  to  effeft  this,  it  (hould 
have  been  preferved  from  inteidine  commotions  and 
foreign  invafions.  Both  thefe  objefts  therefore  were 
taken  into  confideration. 

All  the  mines  were  fituated  in  the  captainlhips  Mcafurei 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  ad-  the  court 
jacent  lands.     Some  were  in  the  hands  of   thej^oiccwre" 
Paulifts,  and  the  reft  lay  expofed  to  their  inroads.  J^^P^^'^j^^ 
As  thofc  banditti  were  <oo  numerous  and  too  va-  minc%. 
liant  to  be  brought  into  fubjcftion  by  force,  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  treat  with  them.     As  they 
could  make  no  ufe  of  their  new  acquired  wealth, 
without  a  free  communication  with  the  ports  where 
the  luxuries  and  conveniencies  of  Europe  were  to 
be  purchafcd,  they  we're  more  tradable  than  was 
txpcfted.     They  confcntcd  to  pay, like  the  reft  of 

the 
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SQQ  Kthe  PoFtugucfe»  ^  fifth  of  their  goldj  bottfa«|r 

IX-     deccrmiQCd  the  amount  of  this  tribg^e  chemfelyef, 

^'     v^  and  never  made  it  wh4t  it  pyght  to  have  been. 

Th9  gpvernnient  w^s  prudept  'Ciioygh  not  tp  pay 

^ny  attention  tp  this  fraud.   They  forefaw  that  the 

xotOQc^ions  and  the  new  ws^y  of  life  the  P^illifts 

were  engaged   in,  would  gradgally  ibftefi  their 

^  manqer^,  and  that  fooner  dr  later  they  woMld  (i^ 

brought  to  fubmit.  This  revolution  accprdiogty 
happened  about  the  year  1730.  An  eloquent, 
adiye^  and  artful  oua  jfucceeded  in  preyaiUng  up- 
on the  principal  men  among  thofe  adventurers,  aod 
the  multitude  followed  their  ex^niple.  The  whole 
republic  acknowledged  the  apthi^r^ty  pf  thp  ppi^ 
of  Liibon,  and  in  the  fano^.  zjidPtier  as  ^U  (he  ^(hcr 
Pprtugucfe  in  thiJ  Bra?ils. 

B^FOftp  this  great  event, .  th«  towB  of  Rio  J^ 
neiro  had  been  fortified,  wbi^  4$  the  nwt  for  tbp 
produce  pf  tapil  pf  jhe  m'mtSf  wd  pf  the  com- 
mpdicies  th^t  are  procured  froxn  the  neigbbpuring 
captaipfl)ips  fcr  the  cpnfumptipn  of  Europe.  Tte 
bay  io  which  ic  is  fitgi^tpd  was  &r(t  difpoverpd  ip 

1555  ^y  ^^^^  ^^  S^l^^'  Bomc  French  protcft^qts, 
who  wyre  perfccuted  in  their  own  country,  m|idc 
a  fmall  fettlement  there  under  the  guidance  of 
Villegagnon.  This  fettlement  confifted  pnly  9f 
fifteen  or  twenty  huts,  made  of  boughs  and  co- 
vered over  with  graO,  after  the  manner  of  the  ra- 
vages in  thofe  parts.  Some  fmall  bulwarks  tha^ 
were  creAcd  for  planting  of  canngr),  occaConcd 
the  name  of  Fort  Coligni  to  be  given  to  it.    It 

was 
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ip%  dcftrpycd  Uwe  years  after  by  Eownud  dc  Sa,  b  o  o  k 
wtia  laid  cbc  fom^dacioii  of  a  town  pn  cbe  continent^  ix. 
wbkh  after wurd$  became  coofvdcrabk  by  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  and  efpecially  of  fugar.  Its  (i* 
tuation  ^  in  great  ^  diftaoce  frotn  Ftirope*  in 
^2^  2;^^  foui^ilamude)^  oxade  it  reafpnahle  ;p  laut 
gioe  that  moderate  fortificatiom  would  be  fufficteni: 
to  defend  it.  Bat  the  tenxptatioo  of  attacking  tc 
having  incrcaied  in  proportion  as  it  grew  richerR 
it  was  tbo49ght  prppi^r  to  (Ijrengtben  i(  with  ikUi^ 
tional  works.  Thpfe  weDe  already  very  CQnrid<rn 
afalct  -when  Du  Guay  Trpuin  took  it  in  171 1,  witii. 
fuch  intfepklity  and  ikill^  as  redounded  much  tq 
kishoaour,  and  was  a  great  addition  tothe/ame 
he  had  already  acquired*  The  new  fortification^ 
that  have  fince  been  added  to  thofe  the  French  had 
inaftered»  have  not  made  the  town  more  i oipr^g- 
nable^  as  it  may  be  attacked  on  Qther  fides,  wher« 
the  lauding  is  very  piaAieable.  If  ffM  can  make 
ia  w0y  into  brazen  towers  through  iron  gates,  much 
more  w'lH  iron  break  down  the  gates  that  defend 
gold  and  diamonds.     And  indeed  the  court  of 

Li(bon  has  not  thought  it  fuffi(;ient  to  fortify  Rio 
Jaaeiro. 

JBbtwsen  the  ^aptainfhip  of  St.  Viqcenc  and 
the  onouth  of  the  Plata,  is  a  barrcYi  coaft,  about 
150  leagues  in  length.  As  nothing  invited  the 
Portuguefe  to  fettle  there,  it  was  always  totally 
n(^c^ed*  But  the  gold  lately  foimd  in  the  rivers 
that  water  thofe  deferts,  bas  attradbed  fome  co- 
onifts  there  ^  and  the  {^vernmeni  ha«  beftowed 

Its 
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BOOK  its  attention  in  cndcavonring  to  give  fomc  ftability 
ix.     to  this  new  channel  of  wealth.     It  has  eftablifticd 
fome  pods  along  the  coad,    and  fortified  St.  Ca- 
therine. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  very  fmall  canal,  is  about  nine  leagues 
long,  and  two  leagues  broad.  Though  the  land 
is  not  low,  it  is  not  feen  at  a  diftance,  becaufe  it  is 
Ihaded  by  the  neighbouring  mountains  on  the  con. 
tinen^.  Navigators  find  there  a  perpetual  fpring, 
excellent  water,  great  plenty  of  wood,  a  variety 
of  delicious  fruits,  vegetables  which  are  fo  welcome 
to  Tailors,  and  a  pure  air,  except  in  the  harbour, 
where  the  hills  intercept  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
make  it  conflantly  damp  and  unwholefome. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  banditti, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  ifland  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  acknowledged  the  au* 
thority  of  Portugal,  but  did  not  adopt  the  intc- 
refted  and  exclufive  fyftcm  of  that  ftatc.  They 
admitted  indifcriminately  the  ihips  of  all  nations 
that  were  failing  to  the  South  Seas,  and  gave 
them  the  produce  of  their  ifland  in  exchange  for 
arms,  brandy,  linen  and  wearing  apparel.  Be* 
fides  their  contempt  for  gold,  they  fliewcd  an  in- 
difference for  all  the  conveniences  that  nature  did 
not  fupply  them  with,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  virtuous  men. 

The  fcum  and  refufe  of  civilized  bodies  may 
fometimei  produce  a  well-regulated  focicty.  The 
iniquity  of  our  laws,  the  unjuft  diftribuiion  ci 

ffor 
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property^  the  miferies  of  want,  the  infolence  and  i  b  o  x: 
impuoity  of  wealth,  and  the  abufe  of  power^  often  IX. 
make  rebels  ahd  criminals.  If  we  coUcft  together  ^ 
all  thoib  unfortunate  men  who  are  baniflied  from 
fociety  by  the  too  great  rigour  and  often  the  in« 
juftice  of  the  laws ;  ahd  give  thedi  ad  intrepid, 
generous,  humane  and  enlightened  chief  i  we  fhali 
make  thefe  profligate  men  become  honeit,  tra£ta- 
able  and  rational.  If  their  neccfllties  urge  them  to 
war,  they  will  become  conquerors  ;  and  to  ag- 
grandize ihemfelves  they  will  violate  the  Hghts 
of  nations,  though  drift  obfervers  bf  their  own 
reciprocal  duties  :  fuch  were  the  Romans.  If  for 
wane  of  an  able  leader,  thcry  are  left  to  chance  and 
natural  events,  they  will  be  mifehievous,  reftlefsi 
rapacious*  unfcttlcd,  for  ever  at  war,  either  among 
thcmfelves  or  with  their  neighbours;  luch  were 
the  Pauliftsi  Laftly,  if  they  can  more  eafily  live  up- 
on the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  agriculture^ 
and  trade,  than  by  plunder ;  they  will  contradl  the 
virtues  proper  to  their  (ituation,  and  the  mild  in- 
clinations that  arife  from  a  rational  love  of  eafe* 
Civilized  by  the  happincfs  and  fecurity  of  an  ho- 
heft  and  peaceable  life,  they  will  rcfped  in  othets 
thofe  rights  which  they  themfelves  enjoy,  and  will 
barter  the  fuperfluities  of  their  produce,  for  the 
conveniencies  of  other  nations :  fuch  were  the 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  at  St.  Catherine'Sir 

Banished  from  their  native  country  by  the 
dread  of  thofe  atrocious  punifhments  too  often  in- 
fllfted  on  flight  ofFcneeSj  they  formed  a  commer- 
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^X)  OKcial  fettlcment,  which  was  beneficial  even  to  the 
IX,     country  that  had  rejtfted  thfm.     About  the  year 
' — '^ — '  1738,  the  crown  fcnt  them  ia  governor,  and  forti- 
fied their  harbour.     As  it  i^'far  fuperiorr  to  any  cm 
that  coaft,  it  is  eafy  to  farcfee  that,  rf  the  riches 
of  ihofe  parts  anfwer  the  expeftaiioris  that  have 
been  raifed   of  them,  that  afylum  of  vagabonds 
Wiil  intrme  become  the  chief  colony  of  the 'Brazils, 
krid  the  moft  ccnfidcrable  fea-port  in  all  Sduih- 
America. 
Mcaiwem-     It  apjiears  from  this  account,  that  the  court  6f 
?evmf*^  Utfbon  has  taken  the   moft  pruden't  tneafufcs  fo 
agiKuitiir«fti^.^jrc  to  'rtfelf  the  produce  of  the  miries.     the 
ziis,  which  fatncattentibn  has  not  been  paid  to  the 'cuhare  if 
d^nccTon"  lands,  ftot  has  that  point  btfcn  fo  well  fettled ;  yet 
r»!r°.!!r«J^that  fneftim&ble fource  of  riches  was  thdn  ina  cri- 
ticarfituation  that  required 'mature  conTidcration. 
All  the  liurbpean  nations  that  had  fettlefncnts 
in  America,  began  to  cultivate  the  fahie  pfoduc-' 
tions  that  had  long  enriched  the  Brazils.     iThis 
competition  had  reduced  the  price  of  thofe  com* 
moditiesj    and   the  Portuguefe,    nbtwithftandLng 
they  laboured  as  mtich  as  ever,  found  'that  their 
profits  grew  conftantly  lefs.  Thcfclabours  becam^ 
irkibmc  to  them,  tmd  many  abandoned'  them  en- 
tirely, tempted  by   the  hopes  of  enriching  fhem- 
fclve's  by  picking  up  gold.     Had  the  mother  coun- 
try   underftood   her  true  inrcreft,  and   been  lefs 
elated  with  this  new  Iburce  of  riches,  the  misfor- 
tunes it  gave  rife  to,  wight  have   been  prevented. 
This  might  eafily  have  been  done,  by  taking  off 

the 
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\hc  enormous  duties  which  the  colonics  patd  for  B  o  o  K 
all  the  goods  they  exported  or  imported  \  or  if  it  lie. 
had  been  found  necelTary,  by  giving  encourage- 
ments^  which  her  new  trcafures  enabled  her  to  do 
wirh  a  liberal  hand.  This  would  have  induced  the 
planter,  who  knew  his  foil  to  be  far  fuperior  to 
chat  of  the  AntiHes^  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
other  advantages  he  had  over  the  colonifts  engaged 
in  clearing  thofe  iflands^  to  perlever^  in  a  labour 
which  muft  procure  him  a  comfortable  fubfiftence^ 
if  not  an  ample  fbrtune^  without  any  anxiety  o)r 
uncertainty. 

All  perfons  who  have  attentively  obferved  Ame* 
rica,  know  that  the  coafts  of  Brazil  are  very  fer- 
tile. The  fugar-cancs  are  ftrongcr  than  thofe  of 
the  rival  colonies,  and  other  productions  have  the 
fame  fupcriority.  The  inhabitants  are  not  reduced 
to  the  neceility  of  manuring  a  poor  or  an  exhauft- 
ed  foil.  There  is  fuch  t)lenty  of  land,  that  wheri 
one  piece  of  ground  is  fpent,  a  frcfli  one  may  be 
broke  up,  that  will  yield  pkntifal  crops  without 
much  trouble.  The  inland  parts  only  want  hands 
to  till  them,  and  many  navigable  rivers  ate  ready 
to  convey  thcf  produce  to  the  fea.  The  plantations 
arc  never  deftroyed  by  hurricanes,  or  parched 
i^ith  draught.  There  are  few  fituations  in  the 
Brazils  where  the  intemperature  of  the  airlhortens 
the  lives  of  thofe  who  are  ulefully  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  fields,  and  none  where  the'  in- 
habitants arc  fwept  away  by  that  dreadful  mor- 
tdlty,  fo   frequent  in   many  parts   of  America, 

P  a  Every 
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BOOK  Every  undertaking-  is,  carried  on  with  cafe  by  the 
IX.  afllllance  of  the  numberltfs  flocks  with  which  the 
plains  are  covered.  The  flave  does  not  impatient- 
.  ly  expcft  his  fubfiftencc  to  be  conveyed  to  him  over 
ftormy  Teas,  which  when  it  arrives  is  often  atfuch 
an  immoderate  price,  chat  he  cannot  always  pro- 
.cure  a  fufBcicncy.  He  finds  whhoat  mach  trou- 
ble a  wholefome  and  pkntiful  provifion  upon  the 
very  land  he  cultivates.  The  mafter,  on  his  part, 
can  be  under  no  apprehcnfion  of  feerng  an  end  to 
his  good  fortune,  as  be  well  knows  that  the  colony 
has  not  yet  attained  to  a  tenth  of  its  cukuref* 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  blacks  are  already 
en>ployed  there,  which  are  annually  recruited  by 
7  or  ifooo,  and  may  eafily  be  multiplied.  As  it 
is  cuftomary  for  the  planter  to  import  them  di- 
redly  from  Africa,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
negligence,  unlkilfulnels  or  dilhonefty  of  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants.  His  (hips  have  the  doul^le  ad- 
vantage  of  making  a  fniall  ftay  at  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  and  of  a  fhort  and  cstfy  pallage  both 
going  and  coming. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  all  thcfe  advantages,  the 
culture  of  Brazil  produced  but  22,000,000  weight 
of  raw  fugar,  11  or  12,000  bales  of  tobacco,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  farfaparilla,  cocoa,  coffee,  rice 
and  indigo;  to  which  were  added  fome  whale* 
bone,  woods  for  dying,  building,  and  cabinet 
work,  and  14  or  15,000  hides. 

Among  all  the  methods  dcvifcd  for  increafmg 
the  produce  of  fo  rich  a  country,  the  Portugudc 

miniftry 
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miniflry  have  preferred  that  of  giving  freedom  to  b  o  o  ic 
the  Brazilians,  as  being  the  fafeft,  the  clieapeft,  ix« 
and  the  moft  humane;  They  declared  in  1755, 
that  for  the  future,  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  crown, 
whether  they  were  fo  by  their  own  free  will  or  by 
cernpulfion,-  (hould  be  deemed  citizens  to  all  in- 
tents  and  purpofts, '  and  fliould  be  entitled  to  that 
appellation  on  rhe  fame  terms  as  the  Europeans. 
No  other  duties  are  impofed  upon  them  ;  the  fame 
path  is  open  to  their  talents,  and  they  may  acquire 
the  fame  honours.  No  other  power  has  treated  its 
Ametican  fubje<fts  with  fo  much  humanity.  This 
Angular  circumftance,  though  fo  (Iriking,  has  not 
even  been  taken  notice  of.  Every  one  is  intent 
upon  politics,  war,  pleafurc  or  fortune.  A  re-  * 
volution  fo  favourable  to  mankind  efcapes  every 
eye,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  * 
in  this  enlightened  and  philofophical  age.  The 
public  good  is  the  general  topic  of  converfation, 
but  we  neither  perctive  it  nor  are  fenfible  of  it 
when  it  takes  place.  • 

Portugal  would  receive  a  fufficient  compenfa- 
tk>n  for  this  indiflFerence,  if  the  new  fyftem  had 
produced  the  defired  efFeft.  We  fliould  fee  the 
Brazilians  applying  themfclves  to  the  culture  of 
their  lands,  and  multiplying  their  produce.  Their 
labour  would  enable  them  t6  procure  numberlcfs 
comforts  which  they  have  not  enjoyed.  The  view  ' 
of  their  happinefs  would  tempt  the  favages  to  quit 
their  forefts,  and  to  embrace  a  more  quiet  way  of 
life.     By  degrees,  the  influence  of  their  example 
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BOOK  would  fpread,  and  in  time,  all  Brazil  wqu14  ^ 
IX.  come  civilized.  A  mutual  conSdcnce  wWyld  be 
cdablilhed  between  the  Americam  ar^  the  Euro- 
peans, and  they  would  become  bu{  oqc  nation. 
AU  would  concur  in  producing  the  ftocl^  of  an 
immenfe  trade  to  the  mother  country,  which  on 
her  part  would  not  negleA  to  fend  a  conftant  fup- 
ply  for  the  incteafiing  confumption  of  the  colony, 
i^n  cxa6t  balance  would  bc^kept  up  between  theic 
reciprocal  intereils,  and  great  care  would  be  takca 
that  nothing  (hould  interrupt  fo  valuable  a  harmo- 
ny. In  a  word^  the  Fortugucfc,  by  one  aft  of 
humanity,  would  have  made  amends  for  all  th^ 
injuries  they  have  done  the  inha.bitants  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Unfortukately  thefc  flauering  profppds  h4vc 
all  proved  chimerical.  It  niight  have  been  rea- 
fonable  to  form  expeftaiions  of  their  Juccefi,  if 
this  great  change  had  been  brought  on  by  Qow 
degrees.  The  Brafilians  n}ight  infenfibly  have 
been  atcacned  to  the  comforts  of  foctety;  ch<y 
might  have  been  trained  up  toulcful  lajbours*,  thfy 
would  gradually  have  gpt  the  better  of  their  natu^ 
ral  lazlnefs,  and  been  infpirtd  with  a^dcfirc  of  pofr 
feffing  property.  A  happy  revolution  bcir^g  thius 
prepared  by  thefe  mild  mealures,  much  wouk)  ftill 
have  remained  to  be  done,  which  feems  to  have 
efcapcd  the  penetration  of  thj:  miniftry.  They 
have  negleftcd  granting  lands  to  the.  new  fub- 
jefts  in  convenient  fituations^  They  have  not 
made  them  fufEcicnt  advances.    They  have  not 

fup- 
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fupplied  thtfm  with  able  guides  to  dircft  them  ;  B  o  o  K 
nor  have  thcii:  chiefs  bc^n    men  of  integrity  and     ix^ 
humaiiixyt.     Nothing,  th<;reforc^  has  bcjen  done  for     -- vrrt 
the  public  good|  by  granting  civil  liberty  to  the 
Brazilians^;  and  m^^h  has.  been. done  agaihll  it,  by    . 
abj;i|dg}ng-.the  gu^PP^^^^spf  their  freedom,  in  fub- 
j^iog  theipi  to  t,he!  tyrannical  njomopoly  of  aji. 
e^iufive  privilege.     No  perfqn  bajd   foreseen,  oi: 
cveo  fufpedcd,  a  r^egujajipn^  fe  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  n^jtion^ 

PoRTupAL   has  madtj  imnjenfc  dffcoyeri.es  ipMonopo. 

'  lies  efta- 

Africa,  ^nd  in  thfi  Eafl?  and?  Weft- Indies*  without  Miftied  for 
the  aflTiilanc^  of  any  conr)papy.     Mere  fgcietic$  of^f^^^^^i^ 
merchants^  in,  which,  kings,,  princes,  apd  npb:ler 
ineawere  concerned,  fitted  ogt  larg^  geets  for 
thofe  ihtfit  p^rts  of  the  world,  raifed  th^  Portg- 
giuefe  name  above  all  others,  and  brought  about 
the  moft  important  apd  inferefting  revolution   in. 
commerce  the  univerfe  had  ever  expcric;iccd-.     Ix, 
'  was  not  to  be  expeiSbed  that  a  nation,  which,  in. 
the  barbarous  ages,  had  purfued  the  ioeftim^ble* 
advantages  of  competiiion,  would  at   lafb,  in   ^n. 
enlightened  age,  adopt  a  pernicious  fyftem,  whicb^  ' 

by  colleAing  the  principles  of  life  and  nnotion  into 
^fmall  part  of  the  body  politic,  leaves  a)l  the  relt 
in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  and  ruin. 

Thw.  fyftem  was  formed  among  the  ruins  of 
Lifbon,  vvhen  the  earth  had  as  it  were  caft  out  her 
inhabitants,  and  left  them  no  afylum  or  place  of 
Mcty  but  on  the  fca,  or  in  the  other  hemifphere. 
IJ'hc  dreadful  (hocks  which  had   fubverted  that 

P  4  fuperb 
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BOOK  fupcrb  capital  were  ftill  repeated,  and  the   flames 
IX.     that  had  reduced  it  to  a(hes  were  fcarce  exiinguifh- 
cdt  when  an  exclufivc  company  was  eftablilhed,  for 
the  purpofe  of  felling  to  foreign  nations  the  wine 
fo  well   known  by  the   name  of  Fort,  which  is 
drunk  in   many  of  the  colonies,  in   part  of  the 
north,  and  c;rpecially  in  England.     The  city  of 
Oporto,  the  firft  in   the  kingdom  for  its  popula- 
tion, riches  and  commerce,  Gnce  Linx>n  had  as  it 
were  difappeared,  juftly  took  the  alarm,  thinking 
that  her  trad^  would  be  ruined  by  this  fatal  alie- 
nation  of  the. rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  favour 
of  a  company.     The  province  between  the  Douro 
and  th<:  (ylinho,  the  mod  fruitful  in  the  kingdom, 
formed  no  further  expectations  from  its  cultures. 
Defpair  excite^   a  fpirit  of   (edition  among  the 
people,  and  this  gave  occafion  to  the  cruelties  of 
the  government.     Twelve  hundred   perfons  were 
cither  executed,  condemned  to  public  labour,  ba- 
liiflied  to  the  forts  in  Africa,  or  reduced  to  pover- 
ty  by   the  confifcation  of  their  poflefTions.     The 
monopoly  which  had  occafioned  all   thele  misfor* 
tunes  ftill  continued,  and  prevails  even  at  this  day, 
attended  with  all   that  train  of  evils  which  were 
forefeen,  even  by  thofc  vvho  are  Icaft  convcrfant  in 
political  fpeculation. 

This  fatal  experiment,  which  ought  to  have 
enlightened  the  miriiftry,  made  no  impreflion  up- 
on them.  They  had  already,  ever  fincethe  6th 
of  June  1755,  created  the  Maragnan  company. 

and  far  from  receding,  they  ereftcd  the  Fernam- 

bucca 
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bucca  company  four  years  after,  and  thereby  cp-  b  o  o  k 
Aavcd  all  the  northern  part  of  Brazil.     The  (lock     ix. 
of  the  firft  company  coniifled  of  1200  (hares,  and 
the  other  of  3400.     Their  charter  is  for  twenty 
years,  and  foreigners  fettled  in  Portugal  may  be*, 
come  proprietors.     They  exercife  the  moft  horrid 
tyranny  over  the  immenfe  coaft  that  has  been  con- 
figned  to  them.     This  attempt  againft  public  li- 
berty and  the  right  of  property  has  excited  a  vio- 
lent fpirit  of  animofity,  which  is  conftantly  kept 
up  by  the  evident  diminution  of  the  productions. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafons  that  have  induc- 
ed the  court  of  Li(bon  to  take  a  ftep,  which  has 
given  offence  to  9II  orders  of  the  (late,  and  all 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  Jt  is  impofTible  that  fo 
tyrannical  a  meafurc  (hould  have  been  adopted, 
vith  no  other  view  than  to  prevent  the  contraband 
trade,  as  it  hath  been  aflcrted.  Be(ides  that  ex* 
clufive  companies  are  from  their  nature  more  like- 
ly to  increafe  the  contraband  trade,  it  is  well 
known  that  none  is  carried  on  in  the  fouth  of  Bra* 
?il,  the  only  part  th^t  is  affefted  by  the  monopoly. 
The  onjy  foreign  connections  this  part  of  America 
has,  are  the  tranfadlions  of  S**  Catherine  with  the 
(hips  that  frequent  the  South  Seas,  and  thofe  of 
Rio-Janeiro  with  (hips  of  different  nations,  which, 
unde/  variops  pretences,  put  in  there  in  their  paf- 
fage  to  and  from  (he  Eaft  Indies. 

Whatever  motives  may  have  given  rife  to 
charter  companies,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
«(noqg  the  powers  of  Europe,  Portugal  has  not 

beeq 
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BOO  K  been  fhe  greateft  loier  by  this  abCdrd  fyftem.    That' 
IX*     kingdom  has  adopted  the  fatal  cufbosn  of  being  ia 

^  ^  '  feme  narafure  a  mere  fpetftator  of  the  trade  that 
is  carried  on  tn  its  own  colonies*  So  6ngtilac  an 
infatuation  has  been  brooght  on  by  degrees. 

Catifes  of       Thb  firft  conqvseAs  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Africa 

omrtu^  and  Afia,  did  not  ftiftc  the  feeds  of  their  induftry. 

y^i,  and  of  Though  Lilboa  was  become  the  general  wareboule 

Its  Colo- 

niet.  for  Indiia  goods^  hat  own  (i^ken  and  wooUcn  nsa- 
nufaflures  were  dill  carriedr  on,  and  were  fufficicnt 
for  the  confuipption  of  the  mother  countcy.  and  q£ 
Brazil.  The  national  a£livity  extended  to  every 
thing,  and  tsade  fome  amende  for  the  deficiency  of 
population,  whicb  was  becoming  daily  mo:econf> 
derable.  Amidfl;  the  various. calamities  that  Spaniih 
tyrannyoppref&dirhe kingdom  with,  the  Portuguefi; 
could  not  complaiaof  a  ceflation  of  kbouc  at  home  f 
nor  was  the  number  of  maaufaftures  much  Icflcned 
at  the  time  when,  they  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  happy  revolution  that  placed  the  Duke  of 
Braganza  upon  the  throne,  was  the  period  of  this 
decay.  A  fpirit  of  enchufiafm  feizcd  upon  the 
people.  Some  pf  them  crofftd  the  feas,  in  orJc^ 
to  defend  diftant  pofleflions  againft  an  enemy  who 
was  imagined  to  be  more  formidable  than  he  really 
was.  The  reft  took  up  arms  to  cover  the  fron- 
tier^.  The  interefts  of  the  whole  nation  prevaikd 
over  private  views,  and  every  patriot  was  felicitous 
only  for  his  country.  It  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pefted  that  when  the  firft  enthufiafm  was  paft, 
every  one  would  refumc  his  ufual  employment ; 

but 
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but  unfortunately  ihc  cruel  war  which  followed  b-  o  o  k 
that  great  ^venr,  was  attended  with  fuch  devafta-  ix. 
tioDs  in  an  open  country,  that  the  people  chofe 
rather  not  to  work  at  all,  than  to  expofe  them- 
fclves  to  fee  the  fruit  of  their  labours  continually 
d^rftroyed.  The  miniltry  encouraged  this  fpirit  of 
iodoleoce  by  meafures  which  cannot  be  too  fe« 
vcrcly  ccnfured. 

Th£ir  fituation  put  them  under  a  neceflity  of 
fprming  alliances.  Political  reafons  fecured  to 
tl^eoi  aU  the  eneniies  of  Spain.  The  advaarages 
they  muft  occeffariiy  reap  from  the  diverfion  made 
in  l^ortugaU  could  not  attach  them  to  its  interell. 
If  the  new  court  had  for oied  fuch  extenfive  views 
a$  from  the  nature  of  their  enterprifc  it  might  be 
preCumed  they  bad,  they  would  have  known  that 
they  had  no  need  to  make  any  conceilions  in  ordjcr 
tp  acquire  friends.  By  an  ill -judged  precipitatipn, 
t^ey  ruined  their  aflfairs.  They  gave  up  their  trade 
to  other  powers,  who  were  almoft  as  much  in* 
tcrcfted  in  its  prefer vation  as  they  were  Chemfclves. 
This  infatuation  made  thofe  powers,  imagine  they 
might  venture  any  thing,  and  they  therefore  un- 
rcaibnably  extejided  the  privileges  that  had  been 
granicd  them.  The  induUry  of  the  Portiigucfc  v/as- 
deftroyed  by  this  competition,  but  was  again  reviv- 
ed by  an  error  of  the  French  miniftry. 

France,  which  then  had  but  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bad  tobacco,  and  no  fugar  at  all,  in  1644,  refblvcd 
without  any  apparent  reafon,  to  prohibit  the  im. 
portauoD  of  fugar  and  tobacco  from  Brazil.    Por- 
tugal, 
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B  oo  K^^gsil)  by  way  of  rcprifal,  prohibited  the  icnpor- 
IX*  tacion  of  all  French  manufadtures^  the  only  ones 
ic  valued  at  that  time.  Genoa  immediately /eized 
upon  the  filk  trade,  and  has  engrofled  it  ever 
fince ;  but  the  nation,  after  fome  hefitation,  began 
in  1 6Si,  to  manufadure  their  own  woollen  goods ; 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  Englidi  artificers, 
were  enabled,  in  1684,  to  prohibit  feverai  kinds 
of  foreign  cloth,  and  Toon  after  to  forbid  them  all. 
England,  which  had  raifed  her  own  trade  with 
Portugal  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  France,  was 
much  chagrined  at  thefe  arrangements.  For  a  long 
time,  the  Englifti  ftrovc  to  open  the  communica* 
tion  afrefb,  and  more  than  once  when  they  thought 
they  had  accompliflied  this,  they  found  themfelves 
totally  difappointed  in  their  expectations.  It  was 
impoflible  to  difcover  in  what  manner  thefe  at- 
tempts would  end,  when  a  revolution  happened 
in  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe,  which  at  once 
overturned  all  the  former  ideas. 

A  GRANDSON  of  Lcwls  XIV.  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  All  nations  were  alarmed  at  this 
acceffion  of  power  to  the  houfc  of  Bourbpn,  which 
they  already  thought  too  formidable,  and  too'am^ 
bitious.  Portugal  in  particular,  which  has  alwayi 
confidcred  France  as  a  firm  friend,  now  beheld  in 
her  an  enemy  who  muft  neceflarily  defire,  and^ 
perhaps,  promote  her  ruin.  This  induced  her  la 
apply  for  the  prottftion  of  Ej)gland,  which  being 
accuftomed  to  turn  every  negociation  to  htr  own 
cofnmercial  advantage  tpok  care  not  to  negled  fo  fa- 
vourable 
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tourable  an  opportunity.  The  Englifli  ambaflador  book 
Methucn,  a  profound  and  able  ncgociacor,  flgned  a  rx« 
treaty,  on  the  27th  of  December  1703,  by  whicb 
the  court  of  Lifbon  engaged  to  permit  the  impof- 
ution  of  all  Britifli  woollen  goods,  on  the  fame 
footing  as  before  the  prohibritbn ;  upon  condition 
that  the  Portugal  wines  ftiould  pay  a  doty  one 
third  Icfs  than  thofe  of  France,  to  the  cuftom- 
houfc  in  England^ 

Tmb  advantages  of  this  ftipulation  were  very 
certain  for  one  of  the  parties,  but  only  probable 
for  the  other.  England  obtained  an  exclufive  pri. 
vilege  for  her  manufa(5turc9,  as  the  prohibition  re- 
mained in  full  force  with  regard  to  thofe  of  other 
nations  y  but  granted  nothing  on  her  part,  having 
already  fettled,  for  her  own  interefl,  what  ihe  nov/ 
artfully  reprefented  as  a  great  favour  done  to  Por- 
tugal. Since  France  had  bought  no  more  cloths 
of  the  EngliOi,  they  had  obferved  that  the  high 
price  of  French  wines  was  prejudicial  to  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  and  had  therefore  endeavoured  to 
Itflen  the  confumption,  by  laying  heavier  duties 
wpoh  them.  They  have  again  increafed  them  from' 
the  fame  motive,  and  ftill  made  a  merit  of  it  to 
the  court  of  Lilbon,  as  being  a  proof  of  their 
friendihip. 

The  Portuguefe  manufactures  fell,  being  una- 
ble to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  Englilh. 
Great  Britain  clothed  her  new  ally,  and  as  did 
Wine,  oil,  fait,  and  fruit  fhe  bought,  was  a  trifle 
in  comparifon  to  what  fhe  fold,  ic  was  ncceflary 

that 
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3  o  o  K  ttiat  the  deficiency  Ibould  be  fupplied  with  the 
IX.     gold  of  BuziL     The  balance  inclined  more  and 
•       more  in  favour  of  the  Englilh,  and  it  was  fcaroc 
poifible  that  it  fhould  not. 

All  pcrfons  who  are  converfant  with  the  theory 
of  conunerce,  or  have  attended  to  its  revolutions, 
know  that  an  a£bive,  rich  and  intelligent  nation, 
which  has  once  appropriated  to  itfelf  any  confider* 
able  branch  of  trade^  will  foon  engrofs  all  the  lc6 
important  branches  of  it.  It  has  fuch  great  ad- 
vantages over  its  competitors,  that  it  difgufts  them, 
and  makes  itfelf  mafter  of  the  countries  where  its 
induftry  is  exerted.  Thus  it  is  that  Great  Bricain 
has  found  means  to  engrofs  all  the  produdions  of 
Portugal  and  her  colonics. 

It  furniAies  Portugal  with  clothing,  food,  hard 
ware,  materials  for  building,  and  all  articles  of 
luxury,  and  returns  her  own  materials  manufac* 
tured.  This  employs  a  million  of  £ngli&  ardfi* 
cers  or  hufbandmen. 

It  furnilhes  her  with  (hips,  and  with  naval  and 
warlike  (lores  for  her  fcttlemencs  in  America,  and 
carries  on  all  her  navigation  in  Europe. 

It  carries  on  the  whole  money  trade  of  Portu« 
gal.  Money  is  borrowed  in  London  at  three  or 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  negociated  at  Lif* 
.^  bon,  where  it  is  worth  ten.  In  ten  years  timet 
the  capital  is  returned  by  the  intereft,  and  (liii  re* 
mains  due. 

It  engroflfes  all  the  inland  trade.     There  arc 

•     Englilh  houfcs  fettled  at.  Li(bon  which  receive  all 

the 
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•the  comdiodicies  of  their  own  country,  tmd  diftri-  book: 
butc  them  to  merchants,  who  difpoft  df  them  in     l^. 
the  provinces,  moftly  for  the  profit  of  their  em- 
ployers.    A  fmall  .proBt  is  the  only  reward  of  this 
indodry,   which   is  ditgrflceful  Co   a   nation  that 
works  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

It  carries  off  even  the  commiflion  trade.  The 
fleets  deftined  for  the  Brazils  are  the  fole  .property 
of  the  Englrfl).  The  riches  they  bring  back  muft 
belong  to  them.  They  will  not  even  fuffer  them 
to  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  PortugueTe^  and 
only  borrow  or  .purchafe  their  name,  becaufe  tlicy 
cannot  do  without  it.  Thcfe  ftr angers  difappear 
asfoon  as  chey  have  acquired  the  fortune  they  in- 
tend,  and  leave  that  nation  impoveriflied  and  ex- 
haufted,  at  whofe  expence  they  have  enriched 
thcmfclvcs.  It  is  dcmonftrablc  from  the  regifters 
of  the  fleets,  that  in  the  fpacc  of  fixty  years,  that 
is,  from  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  to  the  year 
1756,  2,400,000,000  livres*  worth  of  gold  have 
been  brpught  away  from  Brazil,  and  yet  in  1754, 
all  the  fpecie  in  Portugal  amounted  to  no  n)ore 
than  15  or  20,000,000  f ,  and  at  that  time  the  na- 
tion owed  72,000,000  §.  From  this  account  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  its  fituation. 

But  what  Lifbon  has  loft,  London  nas  gained. 
England,  by  her  natural  advantages,  was  only  in- 
tended for  a  fecondary  power.  Though  the  changes 
that  had  fuccefllvely  happened  in  the  religion,  go- 
vernment, 

*  iO9»oo0|0ook  .     t  On  an  average  not  much  more  thsn 
750iOo61.    ^         §  3,150,0001. 
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B  o  o  K  vernment,  and  induftiy  of  the  Englifh  had  im-< 
IX.     proved  their  condition,   increafed  their  ftrength, 
ftnd  unfolded  their  genius,  they  could  notpoiSbiy 
aft  a  capital  part.     They  knew  by  experience  that 
the  means  which,  in  ancient  governments,  could 
raife  a  nation  to  any  height,  when  without  anfy 
tonneftion  with  its  neighbours,  ir  emerged  as  it 
were-  fingly  out  of  nothing,   were  infufficient  In 
modern  times^   when  the  intercourfe  of  nations 
making  the  advantages  of  each  Common  to  sll^ 
left  to  numbers  and  ftrength  their  natural  fuperio- 
rity.    Since  foldiers,   generals  and  nations  hav'e 
hired  themfelves  to  engage  in  war  i  finCe  the  power 
of  gold  hath  opened  every  cabinet  and  rtiade  eve- 
ry treaty  i  England  had  learned  that  the  greatnefs 
of  a  (late  depended  upon  its  riches,  and  that  its 
political  power  was  eftimated  in  proportion  to  its 
millions.     This  truth,  which  muft  have  alarmed 
the  aniibitiori  of  the  Englifh,  became  favqorable 
to  therti  as  foofi  as  they  had  prevailed  upon  For* 
tugatl  to  depend  on  them  for  neceflartes,  and  bad 
bound  them  by  treaties  to  an  impoflibility  of  pro- 
curing them  from  any  other  powef.      Thus  was 
that  kingdom  made  dependent  on  a  falfe  friend  fdr 
food  and  raiment.     Thefe  were,  to  borrow  the 
expreffion  of  a  certain  politician,  like  two  anchors 
which  the  Britons  had  fattened  upon  that  empirt. 
They  went  further  ftill :  they  made  the  Portogocfe 
lofe  all  conrfideration,  all  weight,  all  influence  i'n 
the  general  fyftem  of  affairs,  by  perfuading  thenr 
10  have  neither  forces  nor  alliance^.    Truft  to'us/ 
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laid  the  Eiiglifli,  fQV  your  fafety  ;  we  will  ne go-  book 
date  and  ftghc  for  you.     Thus  wichout  bloociihcd      ix. 
or  labour,  and   without  experiencing  any  of  the  ^ 
evils  that  attend  upon  conqueft^  they  made  ihem* 
felves  m6re  cffeftually  mailers  of  Portugal  than 
the  Portuguefe  were  of  the  mines  of  Brazil. 

All  things  are  conneAed  together,  both  in  na- 
ture and  politics.  It  is  hardly  pcflible  that  a 
nation  (hbuld  lofe  its  agriculture  and  its'induftry, 
without  a  vinblc  decay  of  the  liberal  arts,  letters, 
fciences,  and  all  the  found  principles  of  policy  and 
government.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  furniflies 
a  melancholy  inftancc  of  this  truth.  Since  Great 
Britain  has  condemned  it  to  a  flate  of  inaifition,  ic 
is  fallen  into  fuch  barbaiifm  as  is  ftarce  credible. 
The  light  which  has  (hone  all  over  Europe,  ftop- 
ping  at  thcpyrennces,  which  fcem  to  refleft  it  back 
again,  halh  not  extended  itfelf  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  That  kingdom  has  even  been  obferved 
to  degenerate,  and  to  atlrad  the  contempt  of  ihofe, 
whofe  emulation  andjealoufy  it  had  before  excited. 
The  advantage  of  having  enjojtd  excellent  laws, 
while  all  other  dates  were  involve  J  in  horrible  con- 
fufion  i  this  incfiimable  advantage  hr.s  been  of  no 
fcrvicc  to  the  Portugucf .  They  have  loft  the 
turn  of  their  genius,  by  forgetting  the  princij^Ics 
of  reafon,  morality,  and  j.'C;}itics.  The  efTortii 
they  may  make  to  emerge  from  tl.is  Hate  of  de- 
gcneracy  and  infituation,  mij^h:,  j  oHlbly,  prove 
ineCTcftual ;  bccaiJc  gocu  rcfcrmeis  ere  not  erfily 
to  be  found  in  that   nation  which  Rai^ds  rrr(^  in 

Vol.  111.  Q^  need 
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BOOR  need  of  them.    Men  who  are  qualified  to  caufe 
IX.     revolutions  in  empires,  are  generally  prepared  to  it 
IT '     by  previous  circumftances  ;  and  feldom  ftart  up  at 
once.    They  generally  have  their  forerunners,  who 
have  awakened  the  minds  of  the  people,  difpofed 
them  to  receive  the  light,  and  prepared  the  necef- 
fary  means  for  bringing  about  thefe  great  changes. 
As  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  fuch  preparatory 
fteps  in  Portugal,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  nation 
muft  dill  continue  in  this  humiliating  condidoo^ 
unlefs  it  will  adopt  the  maxims  of  more  enlighten- 
ed dates,  with  proper  precautions  fuited  to  its  fi« 
tuation  ;  and  unlefs  it  calls  in  the  afliftaiice  of.  lb- 
reigners  capable  of  direAing  it.         ^ 
Meant  of      The  firft  ftep  towards  its  recovery,  that  leading 
Poitu^   one  without  which  all  the  reft  would  be  unfteady, 
loniet!  ^'  uncertain,  ufelefs,  and  perhaps,  dangerous,  would 
be^to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  England.  .  Portugal 
in  her  prefent  fituation,  cannot  fublift  without  fo« 
reign  commodities ;  therefore,  it  is  her  intereft  to 
promote  the  greateft  competition  of  fellers  (he 
poflibly  can,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  what 
ihe  is  obliged  to  buy.    As  it  is  no  leis  the  intereft 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  difpofe  of  the  overplus  of 
their  own  produce  and  that  of  the  colonies,  they 
'     ought,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  invite  as  many  pur« 
chafers  as  pofiible  to  their  harbours,  to  enhance  the 
price  and  increafe  the  quantity  of  their  exports.  Thefe 
political  meafures  are  certainly  liable  to  no  objeftion. 
By  the  treaty  of  1 703,  the  Portuguefe  are  only 
obliged  to  permit  the   importation  of  i((rooUeQ 

goods 
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goods  from  England^  on  the  terms  ftipylated  be-  B  o  o  k 
fore  the  prohibition.  They  might  grant  the  fame  ix. 
privilege  to  other  nations,  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  having  broken  their  engagement.  A 
liberty  granted  to  one  nation,  was  never  interpret- 
ed as  an  exclufive  and  perpetual  privilege,  that 
could  deprive  the  prince  who  granted  it,  of  his 
right  of  extending  it  to  other  nations.  He  mufi: 
neceflarily  be  the  judge  of  what  fuits  his  own  king- 
dom. It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  rational  ob- 
jedbn  a  Bridfli  minifter  could  make  to  a  king  of 
Portugal  who  Ihould  tell  him  i  I  will  encourage 
merchants  to  come  to  my  dominions,  who  will 
feed  my  fubjeds  as  cheap  and  cheaper  than  you  i 
merchants  who  will  take  the  produce  of  my  colo- 
nies, from  whence  you  will  receive  nothing  but  gold« 
We  may  judge  of  the  efieft  this  wife  conduft 
woukl  have,  by  the  events  .that  have  taken  place, 
independent  of  this  ^irited  refolution«  Portugal 
receives  annually  to  the  value  of  feventy  millions  of 
livrcs*  in  foreign  commodities,  which  (he  either  pays 
for  with  the  produce  of  her  land,  and  with  gold  and 
diamonds,  or  remains  in  debt.  The  allurement 
of  a  profit  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  this  trade,  induces  all  nations  to  be 
concerned  in  it  as  much  as  pollible ;  nor  are  they 
deterred  from  it  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  be- 
ing never  paid,  or  at  leaft  very  late.  Mod  of 
them  have  been  fuccefsful  in  their  endeavours. 
France  and  Italy  have  engrofled  one  third  of  thofe 
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BOOK  imports.  Holland,  Hamburgh,  4nd  the  reft  of 
IX.  the  north  carry  off  astnoch  ;  and  England,  which 
'formerly  abforbed  aimoft  the  whole,  tak^s  up  the 
rcniainrtig  third.  It  appears  from  the  regifters  of 
the  cuftoms,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from 
1 762,  to  1 766  indufively,  England  has  fent  goods 
to  Portugal  only  to  the  value  of  95>6i 3,547  H- 
vrcs  10  fous*;  and  has  received  commodities  to 
the  amount  of  37>76i,075  livresf ;  fo  that  the 
balance  in  money  has  been  but  57,692,475  Iivres§. 

The  circuniftancc  which  deceives  all  Europe, 
with  regard  to  the  txtent  of  the  Englifh  tradf, 
is  that  all  the  gold  of  Brazil  is  conveyed  by  the 
road  of  the  Thames.  This  fecms  to  be  a  natural 
and  necefTary  confequence  of  the  affairs  carried  on 
by  that  nation.'  But  the  truth  is,  that  metals  are 
not  allowed  to  go  out  of  Portugal,  and,  therefore, 
can  only  be  brought  av^ay  by  men  of  war,  which 
are  not  liable  to  be  fearched  ;  that  Great  Britain' 
frnds  two  every  week,  as  regularly  as  the  fea  will 
permit  i  and  that  ihcfc  Ihips  bring  the  riches  of 
all  nations  into  their  ifland,  from  whence  the  mer* 
chants  difperfcd  in  the  fcveral  countries  receive 
them  cither  in  kind,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  pay. 
ing  one  per  cent. 

1  H£  Britidi  miniftry,  who  are  not  the  dupes  of 
thcfc  dazzling  appearances,  and  are  but  too  fcnfibie 
of  the  diminution  of  this  moft  valuable  branch  of 
tlitir  tra^c,  have  for  fome  linje  pad  ukcn  incrtdil.ic 
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pains  to  r«ftore  it  to  its  former  Rate.  Their  ew  »  o  o  K 
deavours  will  never  focceed,  btrcaufc  this  is  one'of  •  tx, 
thofe  events  which  arc  not  within  the  rt-a.h  of  po- 
l.tical  wifdom.  If  the  evil  arofc  fron)  favours 
granted  to  rival  nations,  or  if  England  had  been 
debarred  from  her  former  privileges,  fome  wt!l 
condudled  negociaiions  might  occafirn  a  new  re- 
volution. But  the  court  of  Lifoon  has  never  va- 
ried irs  conduJl  reiiher  with  Great  Britain  ricf 
with  other  ftates.  Her  fubjefts  have  had  no  oiher  in- 
ducement to  give  the  preference  to  the  merchan- 
dife  brought  them  from  all  parts  of  Fu rope,  than 
becnufe  thofe  of  their  former  friends  were  fo  load- 
ed with  taxes,  that  they  bore  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  Portuguefc  will  procure  many  articles  at  aitiil 
more  reafonablc  rate,  whenever  their  governmenc 
fhall  eftablifh  a  pcrfcdl  equality  in  their  ports  be- 
tween all  nations. 

The  court  of  Lifbon,  after  removrng  in  fofnc 
meafurc  the  diiadvantages  of  their  trade,  whidi  is 
merely  paffive,  fl:ouLl  endeavour  to  make  it  ac- 
tive.  Their  own  turn,  the  tnfte  cf  ihe  age,  ar.d 
the  defire  of  fame,  feem.  to  incline  them  to  pret- 
ty confiderable  mani\fa6tuies.  A  quaniiry  of  coarfe 
woollen  ftufTs  is  already  v.ovcn  in  the  Inhnd  pnu 
vinccs,  though  the  wool  is  too  (horr,  and  m!f:ht 
be  better  employed  to  other  purpofes.  The  go- 
vernment has  filk  manufidures  at  lifoon  and  at 
1-amego,  which  coft  more  th^n  rhey  are  worth.  If. 
they  do  not  weave  gold  or  fiivf  r,  it  is  becaufe  the 
wcarof  ihcm  is  ilri(flly  prohibited  both  in  the  mo-  ' 
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B  o  OKthcr  country,  and  in  cbc  colonics.    We  have  al« 
IX.     ready  proved  that  this  kind  of  induftry  was  not 
fit  for  Spain  ;  and  for  the  fame  rcafons  it  is  impro* 
per  for  Portugal ;  which  ought  rather  to  turn  its 
views  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

Its  climate  is  favourable  to  the  produftion  of 
filky  of  which  there  was  formerly  great  plenty. 
The  baptifed  Jews  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  breed 
worms,  and  to  prepare  the  filk,  till  they  were  per- 
fecuted  by  the  inquifition,  which  was  ftill  mott 
fevere  and  more  powerful  under  the  houfe  of  Bra* 
ganza,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  the  Spaniih 
dominion.  Mod  of  ^he  manufadturers  fled  to  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  thofe  who  fold  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labours  removed  with  their  efitds  to 
England  and  Holland,  which  improved  the  a£bi- 
vicy  of  both  thofe  countries.  This  difperfion  was 
the  ruin  of  the  filk  trade  in  Portugal,  fo  that  no 
trace  of  it  remains  at  prefcnt;  but  it  might  be 
refumed. 

Ths  next  cultivation  that  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  is  that  of  the  olive  tree.  It  is  now  carried  on, 
and  conftantly  fupplies  all  the  oil  that  is  wanted 
for  home  confumptibn,  befides  a  fmall  quantity 
every  year  for  exportation  I  but  this  is  not  fuffi- 
cient.  It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  Portugal  to 
ihare  in  a  more  direft  manner  with  other  nations 
the  profits  they  draw  from  this  production,  which 
b  wholly  confined  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Europe, 

Their 
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Th]bir  wool  is  likewife.  capable  of  improve-  book 
inent.  Thou  ic  is  inferior  to  that  of  Spain,  the  ix. 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  eveo  the  Englifh,  buy  up 
twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  quintals  every  year,  and 
woul4  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  if  it  were  brought 
to  the  market.  Thofe  who  have  travelled  through 
Portugal,  with  that  fpirit  of  obfervation,  which 
enables  men  to  form. a  right  judgment  of  things, 
are  of  opinion  that  double  the  quantity  might 
be  obtained,  without  injuring  the  other  branches 
of  induftry,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
tend  to  their  improvement. 

Thx  trade  of.  fait  feems  to  have  been  more 
ck>fely  attended  to.  The  north  annually  takes  off 
150  tons,  which  may  Qoft  1,500,000*.  It  is  cor- 
rofive,  and  takes  o6f  from  the  weight  and  flavour 
of  our  food  I  but  hasthe  advsintage  of  preferving 
fiih  and  meat  longer  than  French  fait.  This  pro- 
perty will  occafion  a  greater  demand  for  it  in  pro- 
portion as  the  navigation  of  the  country  is  ex« 
tended. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  as  much  of  their  wines. 
They  are  fo  indifferent,  that  it  is  furprifmg  how  fo 
many  nations  in  Europe  could  ever  think  of  mak* 
ing  them  their  conftant  drink.  It  is  ftill  more 
furprifing  how  the  Fortuguefe  miniftry  could  ever 
make  fuch  an  ill  ufeof  their  authority,  as  to  put  a 
Hop  to  to  proBuble  a  culture.  The  order  for 
rooting  up  the  vines  could  only  be  dictated  by  pri- 
vate intereft  or  falfe  views.    The  pretence  for  fo 
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BOO  K  extraordinary  a  law'is  fo  Jibfdrd,  that  notihc  has 
IX.     gxvtn  c^rdi^  to  it.     It  is  very  well  kn*6wn  rhat'thc 
pround  where  the  vines' haVe' flood,  tan^tiev^rtc 
'fitfcr  the  ciiltiit-e  of-torn;   '"'     '     '•'••   •••'--* 

Put  if  this  were  ever'  fo'  prafticabii',  it  ^'ttild 
f/iU  be  an  unwarrantable  inffingem<*h'jf  of  the  lliCfcd 
r.nd  unalie'nable  right  cfpfhp^tty, '  W  iCnimaftfry 
every  thing  beiongrro  aU':  ri'>thifti  rsthc'j^rbptfi'iy 
c£  any  individiuil,  but  thc^  joitrt  ''proptrt/'of  "flie 
whole  community  i  h  is  one  1irryl€*''anVfft'ar  With 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  '  a  thobfany, 'tPiV-'fedoTatid 
heads.  But  it  is  not'the*  fatne'iri  Ibcfetyr  *  Hfrc 
every  innividual  has  the  tJifpofal  tifliimrctf  and 
his  property;  hc  poflrfres  a  fhai'e  df  fhcCfirene*"a| 
wealth,  which  hcis^  .ibfolute  maftef  of,  imd  riay 

m 

life,  or  even  abufe,'  as  he  thinks  proper.  A*  pri- 
vate man  mud  be  at  librrry  to  let  hk'gnAundljc 
fallow,  if  he  chufcs  if,  without  the  inttrveiition'ot 
adminiflration.  If  govcrmnerit  fe^fiu'iTies  a  rightico 
judge  of  the  abiife  of  property,-  k  will  fobn  take 
upon  itfelf^  to  judge  of  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  iWen 
every  true  idea  of  liberty  aSrd  properry  will  ba  dc- 
flroyed.  Jf  itcan  require  tr:e  to  employ  my  0>^n 
properry  acrordirtg  lo'ins-fancy  y  if  it  inllift  pu- 
niflimenrs  on  my  difobedieTice,  my  he^Jigence'or 
my  folly,  and  that  under  pretence  of  general  and 
public  utility,  I  am  no  longer  abfolute  matter  of 
my  own,  lam  only  an  adminiftrator,  who  is  to  be 
c'ireftH  by  the  will  of  another.  The  man  who 
Jives  in  fcciet)-,  muft  in  iKis  refpedl  be  left  at  li- 
berty to  be  a  bad  citizen,  bccaufc  he  will  focn  be 
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fevccelypuni(hed:l>ywf>overty,:  and  by  contempt,  B  o  o:  k 

-whicfe  is 'WOrft  ib;iiP>  f^ovcrty.     He  who  burns  his  ■  ix, 

now  corn,  or  throws  his  montry  away,  is  :ufool  too        ^ 

**^rart4y«o.t«  ttvii  'wlifa,.'CDr^.dke  h  ncccflaryto  bind 

him  by  pmiiibitiirc*4aw3i  '\vhich  would  be  injurious 

in  th'«tmfdvts,  by  their  .infiingenient  of  the  uni- 

vcr&i 'and  facfcd   notion  of  property.     In  every 

well  regulated  conPiitution,  the  bufinefs  of  the  naa- 

•  giflrate  muft   be  confined   to  what  concerns  the 

public  feftfty.  Inward' tranquilliiy,-  thecondudf'of 

'the:trmy,  and  the  ob'.ef vancc  of  thclaws.  Wherever 

• 'authority  is  extended  beyond  this,  we  may  affirm 

4hac  the  people  are  expofed  to  onprcffion.  *  If  we 

take  a  fcrvry -of  all*  agcsand  nations-,  that  great 

and  fubltme  idea  of  public  .utility  >vt]1'  prtfent  ''it- 

fdf  to  our  imagination  urtder  the  fymbolical  ilgiire 

"of  a  Hercules,  crufliing  one  part  of  the  people 

with  his  club,  amidft  the  fhr)uis  and  at(;Iamarion$ 

of  the  other  parr,  who  are  not  fcnfiblc  that  they 

are  Toon  to  fall  uiider  the*  fame  ftrokcs.  • 

To  return  to  Portugal  •,  that' country  ftandsin 
need  of  other  meafurcs  than  have  hitlierto  been 
purfutdto  reftore  the  mod  important  of  its  cul- 
tures. It  is  fo  inconfiderabiC,  that  the  Portup;utrfc 
annually  import- three  fourtihs  ot  the  corn  they  con- 
fume.  It  is  well  known  that  before  they  had  ap- 
plied thcmfelves  to  navigation,  thry  fupplied  great 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  corn,  and  fomc- 
times  England  itfclf  Their  own  wants  now  call 
for  thecxcriion  of  iheif  afttvity.  Nothing  but  a 
total  impofFibility  can  juftify  a  govcrnmenr,  that 

fur.rs 
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BOOK  fuffers  both  the  mother  couiltiy  and  her  cokmies 
IX.     to  depend  upon  other  nations  for  the  common  Be« 
ceflaries  of  life. 

,.  Thx  court  of  Lifbon  would  lay  under  a  fatal 
miflake,  if  it  fhould  imagine  that  time  alone  will 
bring  about  fo  great  a  revolution.  It  behoves  it  to 
pave  the  way  for  this  revolution,  by  diminiibiflg 
the  taxes,  and  by  changing  the  mode  of  nuGng 
them,  which  is  often  more  oppreflive  than  the  tax 
itfelf.  When  the  impediments  are  removed,  every 
kind  of  encouragement  muft  be  given.  One  of 
the  moft  fatal  prejudices,  and  moft  deftruftive  of 
the  Jiappinela  of  men  and  the  profperity  of  oa. 
Qons,  is  that  which  fuppofes  that  men  only  are 
wanting  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  The  ez* 
pericBce  of  all  ages  has  (hewn,  that  much  cannot 
be  required  of  the  earth,  till  much  has  been  be* 
flowed  upon  it.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
Portugal,  twenty  farmers  who  are  able  to  advance 
the  neceflary  fums.  Government  ibould,  theit- 
fore,  aflift  them.  A  revenue  of  about  forty-four 
jnillions  \  near  one  half  of  which  it  draws  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  reft  from  the  colonies, 
will  facilitate  this  liberality,  which  is  frequently 
more  oeconomical  than  the  moft  fordid  avarice. 

This  firft  change  will  be  produAive  of  others. 
The  arts  neceflary  to  agriculture  will  infallibly  rife 
and  grow  up  with  it.  Induftry  will  extend  its  fe- 
veral  branches,  and  Portugal  will  no  longer  exhibit 

an  inftancc  of  a  favage  people  in  the  mid  ft  of  ci« 

vilized 
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nations.  The  cititen  will  no  longer  be  B  o  o  k 
forced  to  devote  himfelf  to  celibacy,  or  to  leave  ix. 
his  country  in  fearch  of  employment.  Commodi- ' 
ous  houfes  will  be  erefted  upon  ruins  %  and  ma- 
nufactures fupply  the  place  of  convents.  The 
fubjeAs  of  this  almoft  ruined  ftate,  which  now 
refeaible  thofe  fcattered  and  folitary  Ihrubs  that  are 
found  upon  the  foil  of  the  richeft  mines,  will  no 
longer  be  reduced  to  thofe  neceffities  they  now  ex« 
periencct  notwithftanding  their  mounuins  and  ri« 
vers  of  gold.  '  The  wealth  of  the  date  will  be 
kept  in  conftant  circulation,  and  will  no  longer  be 
buried  in  the  churches.  Superftition  will  be  ba- 
niifaed,  together  with  ignorance,  defpair,  and  in* 
dolence.  Thofe  who  have  no  other  objedt  in  view, 
but  to  commit  excefles,  and  expiate  them,  who  are 
fond  of  miracles  and  magic  arts,  will  then  be  in<» 
flamed  with  public  fpirit.  The  nation  freed  from 
its  fetters,  and  reftored  to  its  natural  adivity,  will 
exert  itfelf  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  its  former  ex^ 
ploits. 

PonTuoAL  will  then  recoiled,  that  (he  was  in«^ 
debted  to  her  navy  for  her  opulence,  her  glory,  and 
her  ftrength,  and  will  attend  to  the  means  of  i:^^ 
ftoring  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  reduced  to  eighteen 
men  of  war,  ill  built,  and  as  ill  manned  and  armed, 
and  about  a  hundred  merchant-men,  from  fix  to 
eight  hundred  tons  burden,  which  are  ftill  in  a 
more  ruinous  ftate.  Her  population,  which  has 
infenfibly  funk  from  three  millions  of  fouls  to 
eighteen  hundred  thoufand,  will  increafe  and  fill 
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BOOK  her  har&mtrs  and  roads  with'  aftive  fl<?ets.    The 
IX.      revival  of  hpr  navy,  wil!  be  doubt Jtfs  difficult  for 
a  power  whoic  flag  is  noc  known  on  any  of  the 

•  Furopean  leaf;,  and  ^hich,  for  a  centory  paft,  has 
f  ive-nup  her  nav!ga<i<»o  to  any  power  that  would 
nttcnd  to  it ;  bur  cyf^ry  obftaclc  will  be  furmountcd 
by  a  wife  and  prudent  government.    When  once  it 

•  carries  on  all  the  navigation  that  fhouW  bclon<y  to 
It,  immenfe  funis  will  be  rctaincdin  the  kingdom* 
which  are  now  conftantly  expended  for  freight.  . 

This  change  will  extend  its  influence  to  the 
idands  that  are  dependent  on  Portugal.     The  port 
oi  Madtira  will  no  longer  be  open  to  the  Englifli. 
The  mother  country  wiir  have  the  (ble  power  of 
difpofing  of  twenty  five  or  thirty  thoufand  pipes 
©f  madeira  which  that  irtand  produces.     It  will  be 
in  the  roads  of  IJfbcn  and  Oporto  that  all  nations 
v/i!l  fupply  tliemfclves  with  that  wine,  which  is  ii» 
fuch  requelt  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  Azores  wiil  furnifh  Portugal  for  the  purpofcs 
of  agriculture,  for  its  own  confumption,  and  for 
fait  provhions,  with  oxen,  which  it  is  prevented 
frcTi  bik-eding  by  the  dryncfs  of  its  foil ;  and  the 
Cape  de  V<rd  iflands  will  fupply  it  with  more 
mules  than  it  wants.     The  New  England  people 
formerly  prorured  them  from  thence  to  carry  to 
V.\c  Cafifcbee  iflands ;  but  a  great  mortality  that 
happened  in  1 750,  put  an  end  to  that  trade.    This 
deficiency  will  foon  be  made  good  by  a  ptor.er  at- 
tention to  the  breeding  of  thiicattle. 

Thesi 
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These  alterations  will  be  provludire  of  ftillBOOK 
more  material  ones.  Brazil,  which  has  no  other  ix. 
dcfeft  than  that  of  being  too  large  for  Portugal  v  ^  ^  ^ 
which  has  only  a  few  habitations  icacured  along 
the  fea  coalls  9  and  has.  no  other  colonics  in  the 
inland  parts,  but  fuch  as  are  cntploycd  in  the 
mines,  will  then  afluaie  a  new  afpeift :  its  govern- 
ment will  be  new  modelled.  Ic  will  become  evi- 
dent how  great  a  miftake  has  been  committed  wiJi 
rtgard  to  ail  modern  nations,  by  transferring  to 
the  new  difcovered  world  all  ihe  abfurditics  which 
the  barbarifm  of  the  feudal  government  had  ac- 
cumulated  in  the  old  through  a  long  ferics  of  agis. 
A  few  plain  laws  wiU  be  fub/lituted  in  the  place 
of  the  fubtle  ans  of  chicane,  which  are  no  more 
than  refinements  on  tyranny,  and  an  increale  of 
opprcflion. 

The  execution  of  ihefe  laws  will  be  f^fcured,  if 
employmertts  are  not  fold,  and  if  a  ^rr  jxr  thoivTC 
is  made,  and  good  governors  ap;»ciritLcl  "to  co:n- 
mand  Para,  Bahia,  and  K'lo  Jzinci/o,  whofiLiIlSc 
independent  of  each  other,  tiujui.h  ihc^itcti  Hi  lil 
have  the  title  of  viceroy.  The  vl^.lap.ce  iS  the 
three  chiefs  will  put  an  etui  to  the  ueiiLiitru-s  ...ul 
enormities  which  the  liraziliarx  I'urcui^Lkfe  have 
too  long  been  guilty  of,  or  cauild  the*r  Ha  cs  lo ' 
commit. 

Having  thus  reformed  their  minn^rs^  tlie  rtxt 
ftrp  will  be  to  regulate  thi-ir  ad:!irr»h.traii.jn.  1  f.e- 
liberty  of  fending  out  (Yii\*h  fr^uvi  the  n'/tlur  \:^v.»i- 
try  at  pleafure,  wliriclj  ius  L^vR  U:L'.ij;uitv!.i{i  ^he-' 
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BOOK  opprcflive  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  hy  fleets, 
IX*  will  be  produftive  of  other  favouable  innoTatioos. 
Expeditions  will  not  be  confined  to  the  roads  of 
Liibon  and  Oporto,  becaufe  as  the  other  ports  bear 
their  part  in  the  public  expences,  it  b  fit  they 
Ihould  enjoy  the  fame  advantages.  Exclufivecom* 
panics  will  be  abolilhed.  That  load  of  taxes, 
which  is  the  bane  of  Europe,  will  no  longer  op- 
prels  the  Brazils.  This  colony  will  no  longer  be 
devoured  by  thofe  numerous  contradors  who  are 
the  ruin  of  the  mod  fuccef&ful  labours.  The  mo- 
ther country  will  be  convinced  that  fhe  has  no 
right  to  demand  any  thing  of  her  colonies  boc 
their  produ£tions.  Thefe  productions  thcmfelves 
will  not  in  the  firft  inftance  be  clogged  with  enor- 
mous duties,  which  prevent  them  from  being  cir« 
culated.  Gold,  that  mark  of  all  other  riches,  that 
moft  valuable  commodity  of  Brazil,  freed  from 
the  fetters  that  obftruded  its  progrefs,  will  freely 
circulate  in  all  countries  which  can  fupply  com- 
modities in  exchange  for  it.  It  will  no  longer  be 
neceflary  that  Dutch,  French,  and  Englilh  men 
of  war  fliould  favour  or  conceal  the  fraudulent  ex* 
portation  of  it  under  the  fandion  of  their  flag. 

Agriculturb,  ennobled  by  liberty,  will  fliake 
oflf  the  yoke  of  oppreflion,  to  which  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  defpotifm  have  made  it  fubjed.  The 
means  that  will  concur  in  promoting  it  will  daily 
increafe.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  opened  Afri- 
ca  to  other  nations,  have,  notwithftanding  their 
decay,  prcftrved  lomc  confidcrable  advanuges  in 
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that  country.    They  poflefs  large  colonies  on  the  b  o  o  K 
coaft  moft  favourable  for  the  (lave  trade,  while  the     ix. 
rival  nations  have  only  (inall  faftories  there ;  and 
fomeare  deprived  even  of  this  refource.    The& 
cxdufive  pofleflions,  which  enable  them  to  procure 
their  negroes  one  third  cheaper  than  they  are  to  be 
had  in  the  ports  where  there  is  a  competition,  will 
determine  the  Brazilians  to  increafe  the  number  of 
them,  when  once  the  duty  is  taken  off,  which  is 
now  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  heads  of  thefe  unhap* 
py  Africans,  as  it  is  upon  all  comofKxlities  that 
come  from  Europe.  The  mother  country  will  give 
a  further  encouragement  to  this  trade,  finceevea 
die  call  oJF  huitaanity  cannot  prevail  upon  ambitioa 
to  diicoatinue  it,  by  permitting  the  colony  to  make 
dietr  own  fidt,  mftead  of  fending  for  it  from  Por- 
tugal, as  it  is  now  compelled  to  do.    This  will  fa* 
cilitate  the  fitting  out  of  (hips,  by  addbg  fait  beef 
and  pork  to  the  provifions  o£  the  crew,  which  Hi*  ' 
therto  have  been  only  caflada  and  dried  fiih.  Then, 
inftead  of  thirty  or  forty  ihips,  from  fixty  to  a 
hundred  tons  burden,  which  are  annually  fitted 
out,  one  hundred  will  be  difpatched,  and  in  pro- 
ceis  of  time  a  greater  number  if  it  (hould  be 
diought  neceflary. 

This  improvement  might  be  haftened,  by  per- 
mitting a  dired  navigation  from  the  Bra2ils  to  the 
Eaft  Indies*  This  trade  is  peculiarly  ufeful  to 
Portugal ;  and  her  policy  would  require  her  to  ex« 
tend  it  as  much  as  poflSble.  As  the  Portuguefe 
Qcitfaer  have  nor  can  have  any  manufaftures  of 

their 
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BOOK  their  own,  they  ought  to  give  the  pre&fetieb  to  • 
IX.      thofe  linens  and  ftiiffs  which  are  agreeable,  and  ' 

^  ^  '  which  are  moR  fuitable  to  their  own  climate  anJ 
that  of  their  colonies,  and  abfolutely  nec^flary  for 
their  African  faftories.  The  mother  country  would 
not  facrifice  any  advantage  by  aflbciating  Brazil  to 
this  branch  of  induftry.  It  cannot  have  forgot 
.that  it  formed  si  company  in  1723,  which  did  not 
fucceed.  Prom  that  time,  only  one  fliip  has  been 
fitted  out  yearly,  which  for  a  long  while  put  in 
at  Bahia  on  its  return  from  Afia,  and  for  Ibme 
years  pad,  calls  for  refrefhments  at  Angola,  by 
order  of  the  government  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
direA  voyages  from  Brazil  would  be  much  more 
frequent.  Its  contraband  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres 
would  fupply  it  with  piaOres  for  traffic,  and  ic 
would  find  on  the  Amazon  part  of  the  materials 
for  navigation.  The  banks  of  that  immenfc  river 
abound  with  wood  of  the  mod  excellent  kind.  It  is 
known  to  be  very  lading,  neither  does  the  worm, 
which  is  the  univerfal  fcourge  of  the  navy,  ever 
afFtA  it,  and  the  fcurvy  never  appears  on  board 
the  Ihips  that  are  made  of  it.  '  The  difficulty  arif- 
ing  from  the  want. of  hemp  or  flax  is  already  re- 
moved. Two  plants  have  been  difcovered,  which 
grow  in  great  plenty  in  the  forefts  about  Babia, 
called  Cravata  and  Tieu^  which  make  very  good 
thread  for  coarfe  linen,  fail-cloth  and  ropes.  Un- 
fortnnately  a  private  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  got  a  patent  for  fifteen  years  for  the  folc  work- 
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V 

An  infallible  way  to  bring  about  thcfe  great  book 
changes  fpeedily,  would  be  to  ^open  the  port$  of     ix. 
Brazil  to  all  nations.     Such  a,  liberty  would  give       ''     ' 
the  colony  that  aftivity  which  it  never  can  acquire 
without  it.     The  nations  that  fail  there  would  be 
interefted  in  its  profperity  and  defence.     It  would 
be  far  more  ferviceable  to  the  another  country,  by 
the  gradual  increale  of  its  cuftoms  than  by  a  per- 
nicious monopoly.     Portugal  that  h^  no  manu- 
faAures,  mult  purfue  a  different  fydem  from  the 
other  powers  in  Europe,  who  have  more  goods 
than  they   want  to  fupply  their  Anaerican  fcttlc- 
ments;  and   the  very  competition  that  might  be 
prejudicial  to  them,  will  certainly  be  very  advan- 
tageous  to  the  Portuguefe. 

If  the  court  of  Lifbop  does  not  adopt  this  fyf- 
tem,  which  no  doubt  may  be  liable  to  fome  ob- 
jeftions,  it  mull  at  lead  repeal  the  law  that  for- 
bids all  foreigners  from  refiding  in  the  Brazils 
Not  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  fevcral  Englilh 
Dutch,  and  French  houfes  in  Brazil,  whofe  jn- 
duftry  encouraged  every  kind  of  labour.  Far 
from  driving  them  away  by  barbaroufly  opprcfllng 
them,  encouragements  ought  to  have  been  glveii 
to  fix  them  there,  and  to  in'crcafe  their  number. 
Uot  that,  ftriAIy  fpeaking,  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
white  people  iii  thefe  exienfive  regions  j  for  by  a 
calculation  that  may  be  depended  on,  they  amount 
to  near  600,000.  This  is  more  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  colony  j  but  the  Creole  Poriu- 
guefe  ai-e  fo  indolent,  fo  corrupt,  lb  paffionatcly 

Vol.  in.  R  ad- 
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BOOK  addiAed  to  pleafarc,,  that  they  arc  bccortic  inca- 
IX.  .  pablc  of  the  leaft  cart  and  application  to  bulinefs. 
Perhaps,  the  only  ^ay  to  rduze  this  degenerate 
race,  would  be  to  let  before  their  eyes  ibme  labo- 
rious men,  to  wtioiftfui table  parcels  of  land  might 
be  allotted.  '      "     .  ' 

This  migKt  eaflly  be  done.  'On  the  banks  of 
the  moft  navigable  tivtrs'aLTt'hrgb  plains  that  art 
ho  man's  property,  amd  might  enrich  any  one  who 
would  take  rh*  pains  to  cultivate  thenfh  Even 
by  the  fea  fide  it  wotild  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fettle 
a  gfekt  number  of  cultivators.  On  the  firft  drC- 
cdvcry  of  that  country,  government  granted  whote 
ptovinces  to  feveral  noblemen  under  the  titlt 
of  captaifilhips ;  but  afterwards  Vithdrew  theft 
grants,  znd  gave  in  exchange,  tides,  penfions, 
or  other  marks  of  favour.  This  policy  has  brought 
into  the  crown  a  large  extent  of  territory,  ^hicb 
now  lies  wade,  and  might  be  ufefully  employed* 
An  infinite  number  of  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch 
colphiftis,  whole  plantations  are  exhaufted,  and 
many  Europeans  who  are  feized  with  a  pal&on  of 
making  ^  fortune,  fo  prevalent  in  this  age,  would 
Vemove  thither  with  their  induflry  and  their  whole 
tlock. 

That  nothing  might  prevent  them,  they  (hould 
Jbc  fecured  from  the  fury  of  the  inquifition.  That 
cruel  tribunal  haa  ne^er,  indeed,  been  erefted 
In  Brazil  i  but  it  has  its  emiffaries  there,  who 
are  more  inhuman,  if  poffiblc,  than  itfelf.  It 
15  ftlU  remembered^  that  from  the  year  1702,  to- 
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171 89  thiotfe  infamous  men  lent  over  ro  Europe  a.B  o  0  k 
j^odigjpus  nimisier  of  priefts,  monks,  and  pro-     ix. 
prietoiB  of  land,  an^  even  negroes,  whom   they 
accufed  of  Judaifm.    Thefe  opprcflions  ruined 
agriculture  to  fucb  a  degree,  that  the  fleets  of 
1724  an(|  1725  found  noprovifions  there.     In 
1728,  the  government  ena^ed  that  for  the  fu« 
ture,  if  any  eolonift  ivere  taken  vp  by  the  holy 
office,  his  goods  and  chatties  and  his  (laves  ihould 
not  be  forfeited,  and  that  his  fortune  ihould  de- 
fend tq  his  heirs.     The  mifchief  that  was  already 
done,  could  not  be  repaired  by  this  decree,  nor 
can  mutual  cocfidence  be  reftored,  till  the  authors 
of  the  misfortunes  that  have  ruined  t^e  colony  ate 
recalled. 

EvEtf  this  precaution  will  not  be  fufficient,  un* 
lel3  the  |)Ower  of  the  clergy  is  abridged.    Some 
flates  have  been  known  to  favour  the  corruption 
pf  prices,  io  order  to  weaken  the  afcendant  that 
fuperftitk)n  gives  them  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   That  this  method  \%  not  always  infallible 
appears  from  what  has  happened  in  the  Brazils, 
lK>r  is  this  execrable  policy  reconcileable  with  the 
principles  of  morality.     It  would  be  more  fccur^ 
and  more  eligible  to  open  the  doors  of  the  fane- 
tuary  to  ail  the  citizens  without  diftin£tion.     Phi* 
lip  II,  when  he  became  mafter  of  Portugal,  enac- 
ted  that  they  (hould  be  fhut  againfl:  all  fuch  whofe 
blood   was  tainted  with  any  mixture  with  Jcws^ 
heretics,  negroes  or  Indians.     This  diftinftion  has 
given  a  dangerous  fuperiority  to  a  fet  of  men  who 
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BOOK  were  already  too  powcrfuL  It  has  been  abolifhed 
IX.  in  the  African  Icttlcmcnts  ;  why  ihould  not  thofc 
of  America  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  ?  Why,  after 
taking  from  the  dergy  the  authority  they  derived 
from  their  births  (hould  they  not  be  abridged  of 
the  f5ower  they  affiime  on  account  of  their  ricfaes? 
Some  politicians  have  aflerted,  that  no  govern- 
ment ought  ever  to  appoint  a  fixed  income  for  the 
clergy,  but  that  their  fpiritual  fervices  (hould  be 
paid  by  thofc  Who  have  recourfe  to  them.  That 
this  method  would  excite  their  zeal  and  vigilance. 
That  they  would  grow  daily  more  expert  in  the 
care  of  fouls  by  experience,  ftudy,  and  applica- 
tion. Thefe  ftatefmcn  have  been  oppofed  by 
phifofophers,  who  maintained  that  an  oeconoray 
Which  would  tend  ro  increafe  the  adivity  of  the 
clergy,  would  be  fatal  to  public  tranquillity  i  and 
that  it  was  better  to  lull  that  ambitious  body  into 
idlenefs,  than  to  give  it  new  ftrength.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  churches  and  religious  houfes  which 
have  no  fetcled  income,  arc  fo  many  repofitories 
of  fuperftition,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  where  faints,  miracles,  re- 
licks,  and  all  the  inventions  with  which  impofture 
has  loaded  religion,  arc  made.  So  that  it  would  be 
a  benefit  to  fo  fociety,  if  the  clergy  had  a  dated  pro- 
vifion  i  but  fo  moderate  as  to  reftrain  the  ambition 
of  the  body  and  the  number  of  its  members..  P6- 
'verty  makes  them  fanatical  5  opulence  indepen- 
dent ;  and  both  concur  to  render  them  feditious. 
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SccH  at  Icaft  was  the  opinion  of  a  philofopher,  b  o  o  K 
whofaid  to  a  great  nfu>narch  ;  There  is  a  powerful     ix. 
body  in   your  dominions,  which  hath  aflTumcd  a 
power  of  fufpending  the  labour  of  your  fubjefts, 
whenever  it  pleafes  to  (^a!l  them  into  ics  temples. 
This  body  is  authorifed  to  fpeak  to  them  a  hun- 
dred  times  a  year,  and  to  fpeak  in  the  name  of 
God.     It  tells  them  that  the  mod  powerful  fove- 
reign  is  no  more  in  the  fight  of  the  fupreme  being 
than  the  meaneftflave^  and  that  as  it  is  infpired 
by  the  creator  of  all  things,  it  is  to  be  believed  ia 
preference  to  the  matters  of  the  world.     The  ef- 
fc&s  of  fuch  a  fyftcm  threaten  the  total  fubverfion 
of  fociety,  unlefsthe  miniftcrs  of  religion  are  made 
dependent  on  the  magiftrate  ;  and  they  will  never 
be  effedlualiy  fo,  unlefs  they  hold  their  fubfidence 
from  him.     This   is   the  only   way  to  eftabliih  a 
harmony  between  the  oracles  of  heaven  and  the 
maxims  of  government.     It   is  the  bufincis  of  a 
prudent  adminiftration  to  bring  this  about  without 
difturbances  or  commotions. 

Till  the>court  of  Lifbon  has  attained  this  falu^i 
tary  end,  ail  projects  of  reformation  will  be  in* 
eflfedual.  The  defefts  of  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment will  ftill  fubfift,  notwithftanding  all  endea* 
vours  to  reform  them.  The  clergy  mull  b^ 
brought  to  depend  upon  the  magittrate,  before 
the  Porcuguefe  who  live  in  Brazil  can  dare  to  op^ 
pofe  their  tyranny.  Perhaps  even  the  prejudices 
tbefe  inhabitants  have  imbibed  from  a  faulty  and 
monaftic  education,  may  be  too  deeply  rogted  ia 
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BooKthcir  minds,  to  be  ever  eradicated.  Thefe  ea- 
ix*.  lightened  views  feem  to  be  refcrved  for  the  next 
gentranon.  This  revolution  might  be  haftened 
by  obliging  the  chief  proprietor^  to  fend  their 
children  to  Europe  for  educatibft,  and  by  feibrm* 
ing  the  plan  of  ptiblic  education  in  Portagal. 

All  ideas  are  eafily  imprefltd  upOh  tender  or-^ 
gans.  The  foul,  without  experience  a^  witbotrt 
refle£^ion,  readily  admits  truth  and  falfliood  in  mat» 
ters  of  opinion,  and  equally  adopts  what  is  either 
conducive  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare. 
Young  people  may  be  taught  to  value  or  depre- 
ciate their  own  rcafon ;  to  make  ufe  of  it,  or  to 
negle^  it ;  to  confidcr  it  as  their  bed  guide,  or  to 
miftroft  its  powers.  Fathers  obllinately  deArnd 
fhe  abfurdities  they  were  taught  in  their  infancy  I 
*heir  children  will  be  as  fond  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  have  been  trained.  They 
tvill  bring  back  into  Brazil  notions  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, adminiftration,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 
The  mother  country  will  confer  places  of  truft  on 
them  alone.  They  will  then  exert  the  talents  they 
have  acquired,  and  the  face  of  the  colony  will  bt 
totally  changed.  Writers  who  fpeak  of  it,  will  nd 
longer  lament  the  idlenefs,  the  ignorance,  tb^ 
blunders,  the  fuperftitions  which  have  been  tht 
ground-work  of  its  adminiftration.  The  hiftory 
of  this  colony  will  no  longer  be  a  fa  tyre  upon  it. 

The  fear  of  incenfing  Great  Britain  muft  not 
protraft  thefc  happy  alcerations  one  fingle  moment. 
The  motives  which,  perhnps,  have  prevented  them 

hitherto 
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hitherto  arc  but  prejudices,  which  will  be  removed  book 
upon  the  flighteft  exaoninatioo.  There  are  nutn-.  ix. 
b^rle6  political  errors,  which,  once  adopi;ed^  be- 
come principles.  Such  is  the  prevailing  noiion  g( 
the  court  of  Lilhon,  that  the  date  cannot  eiiift  or 
prpfpcr  hikX  by  oieans  of  the  Englifli.  It  is  for- . 
gotten  that  the  Portuguefe  inonarchy  was  formed 
without  the  help  of  other  nations ;  that  during  th^ 
whole  time  of  their  contefl^  with  chc  Moors,  they 
were  fupported  by  no  foreign  power ;  that  their 
greatneis  had  been  increafmg  fpr  three  centuries 
fucceiTively,  when  they  <xtende4  their  dominion 
over  Africa  s^n4  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indies  by  theifr 
own  ftrcngth.  All  thofe  great  r^vglutions  were  per- 
fornoed  by  the  Portugufe  alone.  Wps  it  ncccflary 
then  that  this  nation  (hould  difcover  a  great  trea- 
Aire,  and  be  a  proprietor  of  rich  mines,  overely 
to  fugged  the  idea  of  its  being  unable  to  fupport 
itfelf  ?  Arc  the  Portuguefe  to  be  compared  to  thofc 
footifh  individuals,  whofe  heads  are  turned  by  the 
embarralTment,  which  their  newly  acquired  riches 
occafion  ? 

No  nation  ought  to  fubmit  to  be  proteded*  If 
the  people  arc  wife,  they  will  have  forces  relative 
to  their  (ituationi  and  will  never  have  more  ene- 
mies than  they  are  able  to  withftand.  Unlefs  their 
ambition  is  unbounded,  they  have  allies,  who,  fqr 
their  own  fakes,  will  warmly  and  faithfully  fup. 
port  their  intcreft.  This  general  truth  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  thofe  ftates  that  are  pofllflcd  of 
mines.     It  is  the  intereft  of  all  other  nations  to  b^ 
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B  o  o  K  in  amity  with  them,  and  if  there  is  occafion  for  \t^ 
IX*  they  will  all  unite  for  their  prefcrvation.  Let  Por- 
*  tugai  but  hold  the  balance  even  between  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  they  will  form  an  impe- 
netrable barrier  around  her.  England  herfelfi 
though  deprived  of  the  preference  (he  has  too 
long  enjoyed,  will  dill  fupport  a  nation  whofe  in- 
dependence is  elTential  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  AM  nationi  would  quickly  join  in  one 
common  caufe,  if  Spain  fliould  ever  be  fo  mad 
for  conqueft,  as  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  For* 
tugal.  Never  would  the  jealous,  reftlefs,  and 
quick-fighted  policy  of  our  age  fuflfer  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  ilew  world  to  be  in  the  fame  hands, 
or  that  one  houfe  fiiould  be  fo  powerful  in  Ame- 
rica, as  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

This  fecurity,  however,  (hould  not  induce  the 
court  of  Lifbon  to  neglcft  the  means  of  their  own 
prcfervation,  as  they  did  when  they  trufted  to  the 
Britilh  arms  for  their  defence,  or  indolently  rcfted 
on  the  fupinenefs  of  their  neighbours  :  when,  dclli- 
tute  of  land  or  fca  forces,  they  were  accounted 
as  nothing  in   the  political  fyfteni,  which  is  the 
greateil  difgrace  that  can  befall  a  nation.    If  the 
Portuguefe  will  regain  the  confequencc  they  have 
loft,  they  muft  put  themfelves  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as 
not  to  be  afraid  of  war,  and  even  to  declare  it 
themfelves,  if  their  rights  or  their   fafety  fliouId 
require  it.     It  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  a  na- 
tion to  continue  in  peace,  when  all  the  reft  arc  in 

arms.    In  the  political  as  in  .the  natural  worWi  a 

great 
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great  event  will  have  very  extenfive  effcfts.  The  book 
rife  or  fall  of  one  empire  will  zScA  all  the  rtft.  ix« 
Even  chofe  which  are  furrhefl:  removed  from  the 
feat  of  war,  are  oftentimes  the  vidims  of  their 
moderation  or  weaknefs.  Thefe  maxims  are  di- 
redly  applicable  to  Portugal,  particularly  at  this 
junfture,  when  the  example  of  her  neighbours, 
the  critical  (kuation  of  her  haughty  allies,  the  fo« 
licitatioas  of  the  powers  who  are  jealous  of  her 
friendihip }  in  ihort,  every  thing  calls  upon  her  to 
rouze,  and  to  exert  herfelf. 

If  the  Portuguefe  will  not  at  length  frequent  the 
feas,  where  alone  they  can  diftinguilh  themfelves, 
and  from  whence  they  mud  derive  their  profpe- 
rity,  if  they  do  not'appear  with  a  powerful  force 
at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  where  nature  has  fa 
happily  placed  them,  their  fate  is  decided,  the 
monarchy  is  at  an  end.    They  will  fall  again  into 
the  chains  they  had  Ihal^en  oft  for  a  moment :  as 
a  lion  that  Ihould  drop  afleep  at  the  door  of  his 
den  after  he  had  broken  it  open.     The  little  cir-  * 
culation  there  is  dill  within,  would  but  indicate 
thofc  feeble  figns  of  life,  which  arc  the  fymptoms 
of  approaching  death.     The  few  trifling  regu- 
lations they  might  make  from  time  to  time,  re- 
fpeAing  the  finances,  the  police,  commerce,  and 
the  navy,  whether  at  home  or  for  the  colonics, 
would  be  but  weak  palliatives,  which,  by  conceal- 
ing their  (ituation,  would  make  ic  only  the  more 

dangerous. 

It 
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BOOK  It  ca/^not  be  denied  tha(  Portugal  has  Aifiered 
IX.  the  moft  favourable  opportunicy  that  a>t»14  ji&ve 
offered,  of  refuoiing  ber  former  fpleDdour  to  cf- 
cape.  They  are  not  policicj  aJbne  that  prepare  re* 
volutions.  Some  dcftruAiv«  pboeoon^non  may 
change  the  face  of  an  empire.  The  Cftrtbquak^ 
of  the  firft  of  November  1755,  wjiich  overthrew 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  ought  to  have  rcfiored  the 
kingdom.  The  deftruAicn  of  a  proud  city  is  often 
the  preservation  of  a  whole  ftate,  as  the  ppuleoce  of 
one  man  may  -  be  the  ruin  of  thoulands.  Stated- 
ly edifices  be  fubverted ;  rfieAs»  mofily  belong- 
ing to  foreigners,  might  be  dcAroyed ;  tdle»  do- 
bauched  and  corrupt  men  might  be  buried  under 
heaps  of  ruins,  without  afie&ing  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  earthy  in  a  tran&nt  fit,  had  only  taken 
what  fhc  was  able  tx)  reftore  i  and  the  gulphs  ffae 
opened  under  one  city,  were  ready  digged  for  the 
foundations  of  another. 

A  Niw  (late,  a  new  people  might  have  been 
expedled  to  rife  out  of  thofe  ruins.  But  as  much, 
as  chefe  violent  and  uncommon  darts  of  nature  ani- 
mate great  minds,  fo  much  they  deprefs  little  fou]s» 
corrupted  by  a  long  habit  of  ignorance  and  fupef- 
ftition.  Government,  which  every  where  takes 
advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
which  nothing  can  divert  from  the  fettled  purpofe  - 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  authority,  became 
more  encroaching  at  the  very  inftant  that  the 
nation  grew  more  timorous.  Men  of  bold  (pi-, 
rits  opprcfled   thofe  that   were  weak  j   and   the 

period 
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period  of  that  great  phoenomenon  proved  that  of  an  book 
increafe  of  flavery;  a  fad  but  common  efFe£t  of  ix. 
the  cataftrophes  of  nature.  They  ufually  make ' 
men  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  ruling  over  them.  Then  it  is  that  they 
take  large  ftrides,  by  repeated  afts  of  arbitrary 
power  i  whether  thofe  who  govern,  do  really  be- 
lieve that  the  people  were  born  to  obey,  or  whether 
they  think  that,  by  extending  their  own  power* 
they  increafe  the  ftfcngtfa  of  the  public.  Thofo 
falfe  politicians  ar^  not  a^are  that  with  fuch  prin- 
ciples, a  (late  is  like  an  overftrained  (pring,  that 
will  break  at  laft,  and  recoil  againft  the  hand  that 
bends  it.  The  prefcnt  fituation  of  the  continent 
of  South  America,  but  too  plainly  evinces  the 
juftncfs  of  this  comparifon :  let  us  now  proceed  ^ 

to  flicw  the  efFefts  of  a  different  condud  in  the 

« 

Amei-ican  iflands. 


End  or  thb  Ninth  Book« 
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BOOK     X. 


SeuUment  of  the  European  nations  in  the  great  Ar- 
cbipelago  of  America^  known  hy  the  name  of  the 
Antilles  or  Carihbee  ijlands. 


nooKrp 

X.  A  H  A  T  part  of  North  Americai  which  cx- 
%.i  y  ^  tends  from  the  293  to  the  316  degree  of  longi- 
tude, contains  the  moil  numerous,  extenfive  and 
rich  Archipelago  the  ocean  has  yet  opened  to  the 
curiofity,  the  induflry  and  avidity  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  iflands  that  compofe  it  are  known, 
fincc  the  difcovcry  of  the  new  world,  by  the  name 
of  the  Caribbecs«  Thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  Eaft^ 
have  been  called  the  Windward  iflands  \  the  others^ 
the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the  wfnds  blowing 
generally  from  the  eaftern  point  in  thole  quarters^ 
They  form  a  continued  chain,  one  end  of  which 
feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent  near  the 
gulph  of  Maracaybo,  the  other,  to  dofc  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  They  may,  pcr- 
"    haps,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  be  con- 

fiJercd 
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fidcred  as  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  for-  book 
merly  belonging  to  the  continent,  which  have  been     x; 
changed  into  iflands  by  fome  revolution  that  has      ^     '• 
laid  the  flat  country  under  water. 

All  the  iflands  of  the  world  feem  to  have  been 
detached  from  the  continent  by  fubtcrraneous  fires, 
or  earthquakes. 

Tub  celebrated  Ailantica,   whofc  very  name  Whether 
Would  fome  thoufand  years  ago  hive  been  buried  can  i^ndt 
in  oblivion,  had  it  not  been  tranfmitted  down  toj^jj^ 
us  by  Plato,  from  the  obfcure  tradition  of  Egyp-ft'om^^ 

'  .  continent? 

tian  priefts  was,  probably^  a  lar^e  traft  of  land  G- 
tuated  between  Africa  and  America,  Several  cir- 
tumftances  render  it  probable  that  England  was 
formerly  a  part  of  France  ;  and  Sicily  has  evidently 
been  detached  from  Italy,  The  Cape  dc  Verd 
iflands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries 
muft  have  been  part  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents, or  of  others  that  have  been  deftroyed.  The 
late  bbfervations  of  Englifli  navigators  leave  us 
fcarceany  room  to  doubt  chat  all  the  iflands  of  the 
South  iSea,  formerly  compofed  one  entire  conti- 
nent. New  Zealand,  the  largcft  pf  them,  is  full 
of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  perceived  the 
marks  of  excinguiflied  volcanos.  Its  inhabitants 
are  neither  beardlefs  nor  copper- coloured  as  thofe 
of  America  ;  and  though  they  arc  feparated  fix 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  each  other,  they 
fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the  natives  of  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite,  difcovercd  by  M.  De  Bou<> 
gainville. 
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xooic     iNoispvTASLe  avwttincDts  evujc^    that  fuch 
X.      changes  have  haippened,  of  which  the  ftuptive 
oaturalift  every  where  difcovcr^  fome  traces  fiUl  re- 
maining.   Shells  of  every  kiud^  coralst  bcd$  of 
;pyfters».  fea-filh  entire  or  broken,  regularly  heaped 
up  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe^  in  places  the  xno0: 
diftant  from  the  Tea,  in  the  bowels  and  on  the  (ur- 
face$  of  Qiountains  ;  the  variablenefs  of  the  con- 
tinent fubjed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  ocean  by 
whi^h  it  is  conftancly  beaten,  worn  away  or  fub- 
verted :  while  at  a  diftance^  perhaps,  on  one  fide 
it  lofes  ionnenfe  tradU  of  land  i  on  the  other,  dif- 
covers  to  us  new  countries,  and  long  banks  of  fand 
lieaped  up  before  tbofe  cities  that  formerly  were 
celebrated  fea-ports:  the  horizontal  and  parallel 
pofijtion  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  and  of  marine 
productions  colleded  and  heaped  up  alternately  in 
the  fame  order,  compofed  of  the  fame  materiab, 
that  are  regularly  cemented  by  the  conftant  and 
fuccefTiye  exertion  of  the  fame  caufe :  the  corres- 
pondent fimilarity  obfervable  between  fuch  coafts 
as  are  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the  fea  >  on  one  fide 
of  which  may  be  perceived  {alient  angles  oppofite 
to  re-entering  angles  on  .the  other  :  on  the  right- 
hand,  beds  of  the  fame  kind  of  fand,  or  fimilar 
petrifaAions  difpOfed  on  a  level  with  fimilar  ftrata 
extending  to  the  left :  the  dircflion  of  mountains 
and  rivers  towards  the  fea  as  to  their  common  ori- 
gin :  the  formation  of  hills  and  vallics,  on  which 
this  immenfe  body  of  fluid  hath,  as  it  were,  fl:amp- 
ed  indelible  marks  of  its  undulations :  all  thefe  fe- 

vera 
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vcral  oircemftafices  icteft,  chat  die  ocean  has  b  o  o  K. 
<>roken  ks  niicural  limitSi  or  perhaps,  that  ki  li-  x« 
mi ts  have  never  been  informountable ;  and  that  *  ^  ' 
Tarymg  the  farhtcc  of  the  globe,  according  to  tlic 
nregubrHj  of  its  Wn  nioctons,  tc  hath  alcernattl)' 
takicn  the  earth  froim  its  lAhabitants,  «fid  reftared 
-it  to  them  again.  Hence  thofc  fiKceflWe  thou^ 
never  univerfal  deluges  that  have  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth,  bat  not  rendered  it  totally  invifibte 
to  us  at  once :  for  the  waters  a£Hng  at  the  fame 
time  m  the  cavities  and  on  the  ftirface  of  the  globe, 
cannot  poflibly  increafe  the  depth  of  their  beds 
without  diminifliing  their  breadth ;  or  overflow,  on 
one  fide,  without  leaving  dry  land  on  the  other  i 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  ake ration  in  the  whok 
iyftem  that  can  poiKbly  have  made  all  the  moun- 
tains difappear  at  once  and  occafioned  the  Tea  to 
rife  above  their  fummit«.  What  a  fudden  transfor- 
mation cnuft  have  forced  all  the  recks  and  every 
folid  particle  of  n^atter  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
to  draw  out  of  its  inmoft  reccfles  and  channels  all 
thole  fluids  which  animate  it ;  and  thus  blending 
itsfcveral  elements  together,  produce  a  mafs  of 
waters  and  ufelefs  germina  floating  in  the  air  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  each  hemifpherc  alternately  be- 
comes a  prey  to  the  devaftations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  conRant  (hocks  as  thefe  have  doubcIen>  To 
long  concealed  from  us  the  new  world,  and,  per- 
haps, fwallowed  up  that  continent,  which,  as  is 
imagined,  had  been  only  feparatcd  from  our  own* 

What- 
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BOOK     Whatever  may  be  the  fecret  ethics  of  tbefe 
X.     parcicuUt.  revolutions,  the  general  caule  of.  which 

^  V  '"'rcfults  from  the  known  and  univerfal  laws  of  mo- 
tion,  their  effects,  however,  will  be  always  fciv- 
fible  to  every  man  who  has  the  refolution  and  fa« 
gacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will  be  more  pa^ 
ticularly  evident  in  regard  to  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
if  it  can*ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo  vio* 
lent  (hocks  whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Corde- 
leras  throw  out  their  contents,  or  when  all  Peru  is 
fhaken.  This  archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
£a(l-Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  of 
latitude,  feems  to  be  produced  by  the  fame  caufc  i 
namely,  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft : 
a  motion  imprefled  by  that  which  caufes  the  earth's 
revolution  from  weft  toeaft;  more  rapid  at  the 
equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth  being  more 
elevated,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle  and  in  a  more 
agitated  zone ;  where  the  ocean  feems,  as  it  were 
willing  to  break  through  all  the  boundaries  nature 
oppofes  to  it,  and  opening  to  itfelf  a  free  and  un- 
interrupted courfe,  forms  the  equinodial  line. 

The  diredion  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  begin- 
ning from  Tobago,  is  nearly  north  and  N.  N.  W. 
This  dire£lion  is  continued  from  one  ifland  to  ano- 
ther, forming  a  line  fomewhat  curved  towards  the 
north-wed,  and  ending  at  Antigua.  In  this  place 
the  line  becomes  at  once,  curved,  and  extending 
itfelf  in  a  ftraight  direftion  to  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
meets  in  its  courfe  with  Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Leeward 

lllandst 
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Iflands,  which  are  feparatcd  from  each  other  by  B  o  o  K 
channels  of  various  breadths.     Some  of  thcfe  arc       X. 
fik,  others  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  broad  •,  but'      "  \' 
the  foundings  in  all  of  them  are  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fothom*     Between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent's  there 
i^  alfo  a  fmall  Archipelago  of  thirty  leagues,  in 
which  fbmetixnes  the  foundings  are  not  ten  fa- 
thom. 

.  The  mountains  in  the  Caribbec  iflands  run  in 
the  fame  direflion  as  the  iflands  themfclves.  This 
dhreftion  is  fo  regular,  that  if  we  were  to  confider 
the  tops  of  thefc  mountains  only  independent  of 
their  bafcs,  they  might  be  looked  upon,  as  a  chain  ^ 
of  hills  belonging  to  the  contmcnt,  of  which 
Martinico  would  be  the  mod  north- wcftcrly  pro. 
montory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Windward  iflands^  run  all  in  the  weft* 
crn  part  of  thefe  iflands.  The  whole  eaftern  coafl:, 
that  is  to  fay,  which,  according  to  our  conjeftures, 
has  always  been  covered  by  the  fea,  is  without  any 
running  water.  No  fprings  come  down  there  from 
the  mountains  \  they  would,  indeed,  have  been  ufe. 
lefs,  for  after  having  run  over  a  very  fliort  traft  of 
land,  and  with  great  rapidity,  they  would  have 
fallen  into  the  fea. 

In  Porto- Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  there 
are  a  few  rivers,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  Tea  on  the  northern  fide,  and  whofe  fources  rife 
in  the  mountains  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  that 
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B  o  o  K  b,   through  th«  wholq  length  of  thcfc  iftaodSb 
X,     Thcfe  rivers  water  a  confidcrablc  extent  of  low 

^  ^couhtry,  which  has  certainly  ncvei;  beca  covered 
by  the  Tea.  From  the  other  fide  of  the  tnouncains* 
facing  the  fouth^  wliere  the  fea,  flowing  with  great 
irnpetuofuy>  leaves  behind  it  marks  qf  ^s  ingnda-  * 
tioBs,  fcveral  rivers  flow  into  tliefip  three  tflands,, 
iqine  of  which  are  coi;i(iderable  cnqug^  to  receive 
the  largeft  fliips. 

.T^E&B  obferratipns,  which,  feeix^  to  prove  that 
the  fea  h^  feparajted  the  Caribbee  iHands  from? 
iiyz  continent,,  are  further  confirmed  t^y  others 
of  9  difitrent  kind,  though  equally  conclufive  ia 
fuppoft  of  this  conjedure.     Tobago^  Margjuetta,! 
and  Trinidad,  iflasKi^  thad  are  the  ne^eft  to  the 
coniinept,  prQd.uce  as  well  as  the  Caribbees,  ttcea 
whofe  wood  is  foft,  and  wild  cocoa.     Thi^paj^ti-- 
cular  fpecies  are  not  to  be  found,  at  leaft  ia  ^j 
qui^ntity,  in  the  <»n.orthei!D  iQai^cU,     ht  the$(<  the 
only  wood  we  meet  with  is  irard.    CMbd^  ficu^e^ 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Caribb^es,  abound^n 
like  Floriday  from  which,  pcthapa,  it  haa  beea.  ic- 
paraitedy  with  cedars  and  cyprelles,  boUi  equally: 
ufeful  for  the  buildingjof  fhips. 

Nature  of      xhe  foil  of  the  Caribbecs  confifts  raoftly  of  it 

the  Caiib-  layer  of  clay  or  gravel,,  of  different  thjicknefs;  vlqt 
>  ^-Js.  j^^  vvhich  is  a  bed  of  ftone  or  reck.  Thfi  nature 
of  fome  of  thcie  foils  is  better  adapted  to  vegeta- 
tion than  others.  In  chofe  places  where  the  clay: 
b  dryer  and  more  friable,  and  mix^s  with  the 
leaves  and  remains  of  planes^  a  layer  of  earth  i» 
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fbnned  of  gttittt  d*j!>th,  thaiV  where  the  clay  isB  60  1^ 
motfierv  Tte  hnd  or  gravel  has  difS^reiit  proper-  x. 
tics  JccordiM^ K>  in  pec^Kftr  nature;  whtreverit 
19  Ids  iurd,  Icfs^  eotn^ad):,  and  fefs  porous^  fmaU 
pieDts^feparar&tfaemiblved  fifoiVi  if,  which  chough 
dry,  prcfervc  a  ccnfainr  degree  of  coolnefs  ufeful 
to  vcgetatioHv  This  Ml  i^  called  hi  America,  a 
^micf 'ftcme  fi>il.  Wherever  the  clay  and  grxvel 
do'  noc  g6  through  foch'  modifications,  the  foil-  be-^ 
€om0»  barneftt  as^foon  ais  the  layer  formed  by  the 
deooftipofition  ^  the  original  pkiirs  is^deftroyed^ 
fmav  tteneiCtfffity  thereis  of  weeding  it,  which  too 
frtrquetldy  e^pofes  its  faltt  to  tlie  heat  of  the  fun» 
Hmce,  w  thofe  cuhures  which  reqoire  Icfs  wecd- 
ingfy  and  whew  the  pliamt  covers  with  its  leaves  thitf 

irtgetafafe  CsAi&i  there  the  fertility  of  the  ground 
has  been  preferved^ 

Wh^n  the  Europeans  landed,  at  the  Caribbee 
iflaads  they  foand  themcovered  with  large  trees^ 
wnneftcd  is  it  were  t6  one  another  by  a  fpecics  of 
creeping  ptant ;-  whic^H  riflng  up  in- the  fame  man*' 
sel  as  the  ivy,  wove  itielf  around  all  the  branches^ 
and  concealed  them  frwn  the  fight.  There  wasr 
fe- great  a  plenty  of  this  plant,  and  it  grew  fa 
thitlc,  that  it  was  impoflible  t6  penetrate  into  the' 
woods  before  it  was  cut  down*  From  its  great 
degree  of  ilexil^ity  it  was  caUed  Liane* 

In  thefcforefts,  as  old  as  the  world  itfelf,  there 
were  varieties  of  trees,  that  from  a  Angular  par- 
tiality of  nature,  •  wcne  very  lofty,  exceeding 
ftraigbr,  and  without  any  excrciccnccs  or  dcfefts. 
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BOOK  The  annual  fall  wd  breaking  down  of  the  kav€s»  . 
X.  ?nJ  the  decay  of  the  trunks  rotted  away  by  time^ 
foraged  a  mojlV  feditneoc  upon  the  ground  ;  which 
being  ckared,  occafioned  a  furpriOng  degree  of 
vcgeiapon  in  thofe  plants  that  were  fubftituted 
to  the  trees  that  were  rooted  up.     * 

In  whatever  foil  the&  trees  grew,  their  roots 
were  fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much 
lefs :  though  they  extended  tbemfelveson  the  fur- 
face,  in  proportion  t6  the,  weight  they  had  to  fup« 
port.  The  exceffive  drynefs  of  the  ground,  where 
the  moft  plentiful  rains  never  penetrate  very  dcep» 
as  tliey  are  foon  attraded  by  the  fun* beams;  and 
the  conftant  dews  that  moiften  the  furface,  ina^ 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves  hori* 
zontally,  inllead  of  defcending  perpendicularly,  at 
they  generally  do  in  other  climates. 

Thk  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops /of  mountains 
and  in  fieep  places  were  very  hard.  Their  bark 
was  fniooth,  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  v/ood.  The 
ccurbari,  the  acajou,  the  ^  machined,  the  barati^ 
iron- wood,  and  feveral  others,  hardly  yielded  to 
the  (harped  inftrumeot ;  it  was  neceflary  to  bum 
them,  in  order  to  fell  and  root  them  up.  Whei^ 
ihcy  were  on  the  ground,  they  were  worked  by 
the  faw  and  the  hatchet.  The  mod:  remarkable 
of  ihefe  trees  was  the  acoma ;  which  when  put 
into  the  earth,  becomes  petrified.  The  gum  tree 
was  cfteemcd  the  moft  uleful,  the  trunk  being 
five  feet  in  circunif<?rcnce,  and   the  Item   from 
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forty-five  to  fifty  feet,  fervcd  to  make  a  canoe  of  b  o  o  K 
one  (ingle  piece. 

The  vallics,  which  are  always  rendered  fertile  by 
the  mouqtains,  abounded  with  fofc  wood.  At  the 
foot  of  thefe  trees  grew  promifcuoufly  thofe  plants 
that  the  liberality  of  the  earth  produced  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
couch-couch,  the  yam,  the  Caribbce  cabbage  and 
potatoe  were  mod  generally  ufcd.  Thefe  were  a 
fpecics  of  potatoes  produced  at  the  root  of  fuch 
plants  ai  ci'eep  along  the  ground,  breaking  through 
all  thofe  impediments  which  fccmcd  to  render 
their  growth  impoflible.  Nature,  which  appears 
to  have  eftablifhed  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
charaders  of  people  and  the  provifions  intended- 
for  their  fupport,  had  provided  the  Caribbee  iflands 
with  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not  bear  the' heat  of 
the  fun,  flourifhed  beft  in  moid  places,  required 
•no  cultivation,  and  were  renewed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year.  The  iQanders  did  not  twhart 
'  the  free  and  fpontaneous  operations  of  na:urc,  by 
dcftroying  one  of  her  produftions  to  give  the  greater 
vigour  to  another.  The  preparation  of  the  vege- 
tating falts  was  entirely  left  to  the  mere  effect  of 
nature ;  nor  did  the  natives  pretend  to  fix  the 
place  and  time  of  her  fertility.  They  gathered  as 
chance  threw  in  their  way,  or  the  feafon  pointed 
out,  fuch  friiiis  as  fpontaneoufly  offered  them- 
fclves  for  their  fjpport.  They  had  obfcrved,  that" 
the  putrafadlion  of  the  weeds  was  necelTary  to  the 
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BOOK  ceproduftion  of  thofe  planes  thAC  were  moft  iifefu) 
X.     to  them. 

The  roots  of  thefe  jdant$  were  nevisr  unwbple- 
fonne ;  but  they  were  infipid  when  raw,  and  hjul 
very  little  flavour  even  when  boiled,  unleis  tfaey 
were  feafoned  with  pimento.  When  mixed  with 
ginger,  and  the  acid  juice  of  a  plant  fomewbat  re- 
fembling  our  forrel,  they  produced  a  (Iroc^  U* 
quor,  which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of  the 
lavages.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
paring it,  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  fome  days 
in  common  water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Exclusive  of  the  roots,  the  idands  alio  fup* 
plied  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  difie-' 
rent  fruits,  .  Some  of  thclc  were  nearly  of  the  fan)c 
kind  as  our  apples*,  cherries,  and  apricots  ^  buc  we 
have  nothing  in  our  climates  that  can  give  us  any 
idea  of  mod  of  the  fruits  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
Among  thefe  the  mod  ufeful  was  the  banana.  In 
ihape,  fize  and  colour  it  t;efembled  our  cucum- 
bers ;  its  tafte  was  fome  what  fimilar  to  our  pears  : 
it  grew  in  cool  places,  on  a  foft  and  fpungy  ftem 
about  feven  feet  high.  This  ftem  decayed  ^s  the 
fruit  ripened ;  but  before  it  fell,  it  (hot  forth  a 
young  fprig  from  its  trunk,  which  a  year  after 
produced  its  frulr,  perifhed  in  its  turn,  ax}d  was 
regenerated  fucceflively  in  the  fame  manner. 

One  fmgular  circumftance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  while  the  voracipus  plant,  which  we  have 
termed  Liane,  climbed  round  all  the  barren  trees, 
it  avoided  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuoufly 
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blended  .whh  the  former.     Nature  ftemed  as  it  b  o  6  K 
wcre^  to  have  pfefcribcd  to  it,  to  refpeA  what  Ihe 
had  deftin^  the  fu^nai^te  of  man. 

The  iflandcfrs  were  not  fo  plentifully  fupplied 
irkh  ^* herbs  as  with  roots  and  fruits.     Purflaln  ' 
4ftd  crefles  were  the  only  herbs  of  this  kind  ihey 
had. 

Their  other  food  was  cotiGned  within  a  very 
narrow  eoh^pafi  :  they  had  no  tahie  fowl,  and  the 
only  quadrupeds  that  were  fit  for  food,  did  not 
amoikit  to  more  than  five  forts ;  the  largeft  of 
which  did  titft  exceed  in  fizc  our  common  rabbits. 
The  hiidi  more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  though  kfk 
varied  than  ih  our  climates,  were  valuable  almofl: 
Oftly  On  account  of  their  feathers :  few  of  them 
warbled  forth  thofc  meriting  notes  that  are  fo  c^.p* 
tivating  to  the  car ;  moft  cf  them  wefe  extremely 
thin,  and  Very  infipid  to  the  tafte.  FiQi  Was  near- 
ly as  plentiful  as  in  other  fea$,  but  generally  Icfs 
Wholefome,  and  lefs  delicate. 

The  plants  that  nature  had  placed  in  thefe 
illands,  to  cure  the  very  few  diforders  the  inhabi- 
tants were  fubjeft  to,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Whether  they  were  applied  externally^  ' 
or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice  of  them  given  in 
tnfu{i6n,  their  cffefts  were  as  fpeedy  as  falutary. 
The  invaders  of  thofc  formerly  peaceable  region.% 
havei  employed  thefe  fimples,  which  are  always 
green  and  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred  them  to  all 
the  medicines  that  Afia  can  furnifli  to  the  reft  of 
the  worlds 
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BOOK     The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  Qfthcfciflancfe 
X.     confider  but  two  fcafons  among   them^   that  of 
QY^^l^^     drought  and  that  of  rain.     Nature,  whofe  opera* 
of  thcfe    tions  arc  conftant,  and  concealed  under  a  perpe- 
tual verdure,  appears  to  them  to  aft  always  uoi- 
.  formly.    But  thofe  who  attentively  obfervc  her  pro* 
grefs,  difcern,  that  in  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, in  all  the  revolutions,  and  the  changes  of 
vegetation,  Ihe  obferves  the  fame  laws  as  in  Eu- 
rope, though  in  a  lefs  fenfible  manner. 

.Thesb  almoft  imperceptible  changes,   are  no 
prefervative  againft  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
of  fuch  a  fcorching  climate  as  muft  be  naturally 
expefted  under  the  torrid  zone.     As  thefe  iQands 
are  all  under  the  tropics,  their  inhabitants  arc  ex- 
pofed,  allowing  for    the  varieties  refulting  from 
difference  of  fituation  and  of  foil,  to  a  perpetual 
heat,  which  generally*  increafes  from  the  rifing  of 
the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and  then  decreafes 
in  proportion  as   the  fun  declines.     The  thermo- 
meter in  thcfe  places  fhcws,  that  the  degree  of 
heat  rifts  IbmethTics  to  forty-four,  and  even  to 
forty- feven  and  a  half  above  the  freezing  point- 
A  covered  (ky,  that  might  fcrvc  to  alleviate  this 
heat,  is  feldom  feen.     Sometimes,  indeed,  clouds 
appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the  fun  is  never 
hid  for  four  days  during  the  whole  year. 

The  variations  in  the  -temperature  of  the  air, 
depend  rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of 
the  fcafons.  In  thofe  places  where  the  wind  does 
not  blow,   the  air  is  exccffivdy  hot,  and  none 
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but  the  eafterly  winds  contribute  to  temperate  and  book 
rcfrefli  it,  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  and  wc^  x 
afford  little  relief;  but  they  arc  much  Icfs  frequent, 
and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
caft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofcd  to  its  in- 
fluence,  are  forced  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 
diredtion  which  they  fccm  to  be  thrown  into,  by 
the  conftant  and  uniform  courfe  of  the  wind.  But 
their  roots  are  ftronger  and  more  extended  under 
ground  towards  the  eafl,  in  order  to  afibrd  thcm» 
as  it  were,  a  fixed  point,  whofe  refinance  may 
counteraA  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind.  It  has 
been  alfo  obferved,  that  whenever  the  wefterly 
wind  blows  pretty  ftrong,  the  trees  arc  eafily 
thrown  down ;  in  order  therefore  to  judge  of  the 
violence  of  a  hurricane,  the  number  of  trees^  as 
well  as  the  dire£tion  in  which  they  fall,  is  equally 
to  be  confidered. 

The  eafterly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable 
caufes,  the  probability  of  which  is  very  ftriking. 
The  firft  arifes  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
from  weft  to  eal\,  and  which  muft  neceflarily  be 
more  rapid  under  the  equinoctial  than  under  the 
parallels  of  latitude,-  becaufe  a  greater  fpace  muft 
be  paflcd  over  in  the  fame  time.  The  fecond  isx 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  as  foon  as  it 
rifes  above  the  horizon,  rarifies  the  air,  and  caufes 
it  to  blow  towards  the  weft,  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft. 

The  eaftcrly  wind,  tKerefore,  which  at  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands  is  fcarcely  felt  before  nine  or  ten 
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BOOK  o^clock  in  the  mornmg,  iircrctfirs  in  prnpoitkni  as 
X.     the  fun  rHe$  above  the  horizon  ;  and  decre^dts  as 
^      it  declines.     Towards  iht  evening  it  ccafes  entirety 
to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open  fea. 
The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  very  evident. 
After  the  letting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  landf 
that  continues  for  a  confidcrable  time  rarified,  on 
account  of  the  vapours  which  are  conftantJy  rifing 
fronn  the  heated  globe,  neceflarily  flows  back  up- 
on the  air  of  the  fea :  this  ts  what  is  gcneraOy 
called  a  land  breeze.     It  is  moft  fenftbJy  iVlt  hi  the 
night,  and  continues  till  the  air  of  the  fea,  rare- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flows  back  again  to- 
wards the  land,  where  the  air  has  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  mght.    It  has  ahb  been  ob- 
fcrved,  that  the  eafterly  wind  fataws'  ftiorc  regu- 
larly and  with  greater  force  m  the  dog-days  than 
at  any  other  times  of  the  year ;  becaufef  the  fun 
then  afts  more  powerfully  on  the  air.     Thus  na- 
ture caufes  the  exccffive  heat  of  the  fun  to  contri- 
bute to  the  refrefliment  of  thofe  climates  that  arc 
parched  up  by  its  rays.     It  is  thus  that  in  fire-en- 
gines art  makes  the  Bre  inllromental  in  fupplying 
conftantly  with  frefli  water  the  copper  veflels  from 
which  it  is  exhaufted  by  evaporadon. 

T^HE  rain  contributes  alfo  to  the  temperature 
of  the  American  iflands,  though  not  equally  in 
them  all.  In  thofe  places  where  the  eafterly  wind 
meets  with  nothing  to  oppofc  its  progrefs^  it  dif- 
pels  the  clouds  as  they  begin  to  rife,  and  caufes 
them  to  break  either  in  the  woods  or  upon  the 
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zsouauin^.  9ut  whenever  the  fiortna  :are  too  vior-  book 
kftt,  or  the  Mowing  of  the  eaftcrly  wind  is  inter*  X. 
rupctd  b^  (he  changeafalt  and  temporary  efiefl  of 
lie  foutbern  and  wefterly  ones,  it  then  begins  to 
raiiu  In  the  other  Ctribbce  iflaods,  where  this 
wind  does  not  generally  blow,  the  rains  are  (b  fre* 
quent  and  plen^fuU  efpecially  in  the  winter  fea- 
fan,  which  lads  frotn  the  raiddle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  O&ober  %  that,  arccording  to  the  moft 
accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water  falls  in  one 
week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  clicnates  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year.  Inftead  of  tbofe  mild  and  re«- 
licfliing  ihowers  which  we  fometimes  enjoy  in  Eu- 
rope, the  rains  in  theie  climates  are  torrents,  the 
ibund  of  which  might  be  miftakcn  for  that  of  hail, 
if  this  were  not  almoft  unknown  under  fo  burning 
jOcy. 

Thjbse  Ihowers,  it  muft  he  allowed,  rcfrclh  the 
air;  but  they  occafion  a  dampnefs,  the  cSc&s  of 
which  are  no  lefs^diragrccable  tlian  fatal.  The  dead 
muil  be  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  they  have 
expired*  Meat  will  not  keep  fweet  above  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  fruits  decay,  whether  they  are 
gathered  Hpe,  or  before  their  maturity.  The 
bread  muft  be  made  up  into  bifcuits,  to  prevent  its 
growing  mouldy.  Common  wines  foon  turn  four : 
and  iron  grows  rufty  in  a  day's  tinie.  The  feeds 
can  only  be  preferved  by  conftant  attention  and 
care,  till  the  proper  feafon  returns  for  fowing 
them.  When  the  Caribbee  iflands  were  firO:  dis- 
covered, the  corn  diat  was  conveyed  there  for  the 

'  fup- 
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BOOK  fupport  of  thofe  who  could  not  accuftom  them- 
X.      felvcs  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  was 
'     ^' "'fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became  nccefiary  to  Ccnd 
it  in  the  ears.    This  neceflary  precaution  enhanced 
the  price  of  it  fo  much  that  few  people  were  able 
lo  buy  it.      Flour  was  then   fubftituted  in  lieu 
of  corn,  which  lowered,  indeed,  the  cxpenccs  of 
tranfport,  but  was  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  it  was  fooner  damaged.     It  wa3  ima- 
gined by  a  merchant,  that  if  the  flour  were  entire- 
ly feparated  from  the  bran,  which  contributes  to 
its  fermentation,  it  would  have  this  double  advan- 
tage, of  cheapnels  and  of  keeping  longer.    He 
caufed  it  therefore  to  be  fifted,  and «  put  the  fined 
flour  into  ftrong  cafks,  and  beat  it  clofe  together 
.  with  iron  hammers,  till  it  became  fo  hard  a  body, 
that  the  air  could  fcarcely  penetrate  it.     Experi- 
ence juftified  fofcnfiblc  a  contrivance,  the  practice 
of  it  has  become  general,  smd  been  confkierably 
improved  ever  fincc.     If  this  method  does  not 
prefcrvc  the  flour,  as  long  as  in  our  dry  and  tem- 
perate climates,  it  may,  however,  he  kept  by  ir, 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  a  year,  or  even  longer, 
according  to  the  degree  of  care  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  preparation*     Such  an  interval  is  fufficient 
for  the  aftivity  and  induftry  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  fupply  its  colonies. 
Ordinary       HowivER  troublefome  thefc  natural  efftrfts  of 
Sa^*™"the  rain  may  be,  it  is  attended  with  fome  ftill 
iOands.      more  formidable  :  fuch  as  frequent  and  fometimcs 
dreadful  earthquakes  in   the  iflands.      As  cbey 
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generally  happen  during  the  time,  or  towards  the  b  o  o  k: 
end  of  the  rainy  ieafon,  and  when  the  tides  are     x. 
higheft,   fomc  ingenious  naturaiifts  have,    there- 
fore, fuppofed  that  they  might  be  owing  to  thefc 
two  caufes. 

The  waters  of  the  (ky  and  of  the  fea,  under^ 
mine,  dig  up,  and  ravage  ttie  earth  in  feverat 
ways.  The  ocean,  in  particular,  exerts  ks  fury 
upon  this  globe  with  a  violence  that  can  neither  be 
forefccn  nor  prevented.  Among  the  various  Ihocks 
to  which  it  is  conftantly  expofed,  from  this  reftiefs 
and  boifterous  element,  there  is  one,  which  at  the 
Caribbee  iflands  is  di(lingui(hed  by  the  name  of 
raz  de  tnaree^  or  whirlpool.  It  conftantly  happens 
once,  twice,  or  three  times,  ftrfm  July  to  Odobcr, 
and  always  on  the  weftern  coafts ;  becaufe  it  takes 
place  after  the  time  df  the  wefterly  and  foutherly 
winds,  or  while  they  blow.  The  waves  which  at 
a  diftance  ieem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards,  fuddenly  fwcll  againft  the 
fliore,  as  if  afted  upon  in  an  oblique  diieftion  by 
fome  foperior  force,  and  break  with  the  greatcft 
impetuofity.  The  fhips,  which  are  then  upon  the 
Coaft,  or  in  the  roads  beyond  it,  unable  either  to 
put  to  fca,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  dalhcd  to 
pieces  againft  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  failors 
entirely  wirhoui  hopes  of  cfcaping  that  certain 
death,  the  approaches  of  which  they,  have  been 
expeAing  for  fevcral  hours. 

So  extraordinary  a  motion  of"  the  fea  has 
brcn  hitherto  confidcred  as  th;:  cjnlVqucnce  of  a 

ilora]. 
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BO  a  K  A^i^m.    But  a  ftof  m  follows  the  direction  of  the 
%•     wind  from  one  point  of  the  oompais  to  another  » 
and  whirlpools  are  felt.io  one  part  of  aA  iOand  thmM 
k  ikelccred  by  another  Ulaod^  where  the  ibock  is 
not  at  all  perceived.    This  obfervation  has  induced 
Mn  Dutafta»  who  has  traveled  through  Africa, 
ind  America^   as-  a  Aatural  pbilofopher,'  a  mer* 
chant,,  and  a  (tatefman,  to  feek  for  a  more  proba^ 
blc  caufe  of  this  finguUr  pkcenomenon^     He  \um 
not  only  difcovered  this,   hut  alfo  ievera)  other 
truths  that  may  be  ufeful  to  many  of  the  fcieturesg 
if  he  ever  makes  then)  public.    We  ihall  then  pra» 
bably.  acquire  mome  certain  information  concer0*^ 
ing  hurricanes. 

The  hurricane  is  a  violent  wind  generally  ae>^ 
^mpanied   with    rain,    lightening  and  thunder,, 
ibmetimes  with  earthquakes }  and  always  attcndod 
with  the  mod  melancholy  and  fatal  con&qucncev 
that  the  wind  can  produce.  The  day,  which,  in  the 
torrid  zone^  is  ufuaUy  bright  and  clear,  is  fudden^^ 
ly  changed  into  a  dar^  and  univerfal  night ;  the    . 
appearance  of  a  perpetual  fpi'ing  into  the  dreart*-- 
nefs  and  horror  of  the  mod  gloomy  winter.   Trees 
as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  inftantly  difappear.     The  ftrongeft  and  ^ 
the  mod  foiid  buildings  are  in  a  moment  buried 
in  ruins.     Where  the  eye  delighted  itfclf  with  the 
profpedt  of  rich  and  verdant  hills,  nothing  is  ta 
be  ften  but  plantations  entirely  deftroyed^   and 
frightful  caverns.     The   unhappy   fuflferers,    de- 
prived of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  the  car* 

cafes 
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ajks  of  the  deadf  or  (carch  aDApng  the  ruins^  for  i  o  p  ^ 
their  friends  and  relations.     The  noife  of  the  wa>-      x» 
tcrs,  of  the  woods,   of  the  thiindor  and  of  thc^     ^  "^ 
winds^  tbaA  break  againft  the  (haccered  rocks ;  the 
cries  and  howH{i|;s  of  nien  and  animals,  promif- 
cuoufly  iavxJv^d  in   a  whirlwind  ,of  faiid^  (tones, 
and  ruins  of  buUdiii2;s>:  aU  together  ken  to  por- 
tend the  lafiflruggjks  of  expiring  nature* 

These  hurricanes,  however,  cQdiirihAKQ  to  pro« 
duce  more  plenafut cropv,:  a^^  (o^ ripen. the  fForts 
of  the  QOdslh*  Whether  d»e(i|  ni^km  eoocuffioas 
t^  up  ikAgKKVKJtt  i^^oydcif  tarenckf  k  itiotc  fer^ 
tile,  or  wlrt^^  the  Iiuf ricanc;  hcingi.  along  with  it 
cf Ftaift  fifJbAa%cc9  fit  to  pfomofe  the  vcgetacioa  of 
plwta»^  h  nor  eafijy  denenmioed :  but  it  has  hecti 
obfervedt  tk^  (h^ai  ittmp%  andf  temporary  confu* 
fioft  wftt  not  Qi^lqr  z  conffeqwsice  of  the  vniformitjr 
of  nature^  which:  mtkn  e«eo  dii&ltvtioft  hfelf  in* 
ftrumenjEj^  to  re^aeFa&i^n,  ^ut  alio  the  FMans  of 
preferyin^  the  geMral  ff dem,  the  life  and  vigour 
of  wkich^  ifr  m^ntained  by  an  internal  fermenta-- 
tion,  the  fo^fce  of  pasti^l  evil  wid  of  general 
good. 

The  fixft  inhabiianta  of  ihe  Caribbee  iflands 
inuigined  (hat  they  had  dfifcQvered  infallible  prog« 
noftics  of  this  alarriiin^  phpM)omeuon.  They  ob* 
fcrvedy  that  when  it  was  ne^r  a(  hand,  the  air  was 
tnilty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather  calm^  and 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  cicaf,  Und^  the  earth 
and  in  the  refervoirs  of  water,  a  dull  found  was 
bcard^  like  that-arifjng  from  pent  up  windjs.     The 
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BOOK  ftsrs  were  clouded  by  a  vapour,  that  made  them 
X.  appear  larger.  The  Iky,  in  the  north-weft,  was 
overfpread  with  dark  and  black  clouds,  that  feeni^ 
ed  very  alarming.  The  fea  fent  forth  a  ftrong  and 
difagrecable  fmell,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  calm^ 
was  fuddenly  agitated.  The  wind  changed  in  a 
moment  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  violently 
at  diflfcrent  intervals,  each  of  which  continued  for 
two  hours  together. 

Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  can* 
not  be  afcertained,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
ideas  and  ev^n  prejudices  of  favage  nations  on 
times  and-feafons  woukjl  be  a  ieeming  indication  of 
imprudence,  or  of  a  mind  too  little  addifted  to 
phtlofophical  inquiries.  The  want  of  employment 
of  thefe  people,  and  their  being  habituated  to  live 
in  open  air,  afibrd  them  an  opportunity  and  put 
them  under  a  necefiity  of  obferving  the  fmalleft 
alterations  in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring  fuch  infor- 
mations on  this  point,  as  have  efcaped  the  more 
enlightened  nations,  which  are  more  employed  and 
more  devoted  to  works  of  a  fedentary  nature. 
Poflibly  we  muft  be  indebted  to  favages  for  the 
difcovery  of  effects,  and  to  learned  people  for  the 
inveftigatton  of  caufes.  Let  us  trace,  if  poflible, 
the  cauie  of  hui^canes,  a  phdenomcnon  fo  fre- 
quent in  America,  that  this  alone  would  have  been 
fiifficient  to  make  it  be  deferted,  or  render  it  un* 
inhabitable  many  years  ago. 

No  hurricanes  come  from  the  eaft,  that  is,  from 
(he  greateft  extent  of  the  fea  at  the  Caribbee 
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Uland^.  As  thi^  is  an  ackndwkdgf  d  fadl,  it  would  B  d  o  IC 
biducc  us  to  brlicvc,  that  they  arc  formed  on  the 
continent  of  America.  The  Weft  wind  which 
t)lows  conftantly,  and  fometirties  very  violently 
in  the  fouthern  parts,  from  July  to  January^  and 
the  north  wind  bbwing  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
northern  parts,  muft,  when  they  meet,  oppofe 
teach  other  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  na- 
tural velocity.  If  this  (hock  happens  in  the  long 
and  narrow  paflfts  of  the  mountains,  it  muft  occa* 
lion  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  that  will  extend  icfelf 
in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  moving  power,  and 
the  dilmetcr  of  the  narrow  pafs  of  the  mountain. 
Every  folid  body  that  metis  this  current  of  air, 
will  be  imprefled  with  a  degree  of  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  furface  it  oppofes  to  the 
cUrreht ;  fo  that  if  the  pofitioh  of  that  furface 
fliould  be  perpendicular  to  the  dirtftion  of  the 
hurricane,  it  is  impofliblc  to  determine  what  efFeft 
hiight  be  produced  upon  the  whole  mafs*  For- 
tunately the  different  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  thefe 
iflands,  and  their  angular  or  fpherical  figure,  oc- 
tafion  tbefe  dreadful  hurricanes  to  fall  upon  fur- 
faces  more  or  Itfs  oblique,  which  divert  the  cur- 
rent t>f  air,  break  its  fofcej  and  gradually  dcflroy 
its  e£Fcfts»  Experience  alfo  proves,  that  iheit' 
dftion  is  by  dtgrees  fo  much  weakened,  that  eVert 
in  the  direftion,  where  the  hurricane  falls  witii 
ftioft  forcCi  it  is  fcarcely  felt  at  ten  leagues  di- 
ftancc.  The  mcft  accurate  obfervcrs  have  re- 
marked, that  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  fuc-* 
Vofc.  III.  T  ceffively 
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&  o  o  K  ccffivtly  fubvcrted  the  iflands,  came  from  the 
north- wf ft,  and  ccnfcquently  from  the  narrow 
pafles  formed  by  the  mountains  of  St.  Martha« 
The  diftance  of  fomc  iflands  from  this  dircdion, 
is  not  a  fiifficicnt  reafon  for  rcjtfling  this  opinion; 
as  fevtral  other  caufes  may  contribuce  to  divert  a 
current  of  air  to  the  fouch  or  eaft.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  therefore,  that  thofc  perfons  have 
been  miftaken,  who  have  afTerted,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  a  hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point 
of  the  compafs  the  wind  came  from.  Such  are 
the  deftrudive  phcenomena  nature  kas  oppofed  to 
the  acquifition  of  the  riches  of  the  new  world : 
but  what  barrier  could  reQrain  the  daring  fpirit  of 
that  navigator  who  difcovered  it  ? 
Cuftomr  Christopher  Columbus  having  firfl;  formed  a 
rib?^,  thc^'fcttlcment  at  St,  Domingo,  one  of  the  greater  An- 
ancicnti.-  ^^\^^  difcovcred  the  lefs.     1  he  iflanders  be  had  to 

nab  I  tan  ts 

of  the  encounter  there^  were  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly 
iflands,  ^s  thofe  he  had  at  firft  fubdued.  The  Caribs,  who 
thought  they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  and  that 
they  were  of  the  fame  nation  as  theGalibees,  were 
of  moderate  ftature,  thick  fee  and  ftrong,  and  fuch 
as  fecmed  adapted  to  form  men  of  fupcrior  ftrcngih, 
if  their  manner  of  life  and  excrcifes  had  affiited 
thefc  natural  appearances.  1  heir  legs  thick  and 
muknlar,  were  generally  well  made ;  thci^  eyes 
black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent.  Their 
whole  figure  would  have  been  pleafing,  had  they 
not  fpoiled  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied  and  ar- 
tiiicial  ornaments,  v.hich  could  only  be  agreeable 

among 
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among  thcmfclvcs.  The  eye-brows  and  the  head  book 
•re  the  only  parts  of  the  body  on  which  they  fuf-  x. 
fcred  any  hair  to  grow.  They  wore  no  garment, 
nor  bad  this  any  infiuence  on  their  chaility.  In  or- 
der to  guard  againft  the  bite  of  infedts^  they 
painted  all  their  bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the 
rocou,  or  arnotto^  which  gave  them  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  iobftcr  when  boiled. 

Their,  religion  confifted  only  in  fottie  confufed 
belief  of  a  good  and  bad  principle  -,  2n  opinion  fo 
fiatural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  diflTufcd  among  the 
mc>ft  favagc  nations,  and  preferved  even  among 
many  civilized  onesk  They  were  little  concerned 
about  the  tutelary  divinity,  but  had  the  greatcft 
dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their  other  fuperlti- 
tlons  were  nxore  abfurd  than  dangerous^  and  they 
were  but  little  attached  to  them*  This  indiffer- 
ence did  not  continue  to  render  them  more  ready 
to  embrace  chriftianity  when  propofed  to  them* 
Without  entering  into  difputc  with  thofe  who  ex- 
pounded the  dodlrines,  they  coritentcd  themfclvea 
wjth  rejefting  the  belief  of  them,  for/ear^  as  they 
faid,  Ibal  their  neigbhours  Jtould  laugh  at  them. 

Though  the  Caribs  had  no  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  with  one  another.  1  he  tranq  Jillitj  they 
enjoyed^  was  entirely  owing  to  that  innate  prin- 
ciple of  compalTion  which  precedes  t\\  refie<5tion, 
and  is  the  fource  of  all  fecial  virtues.  This  hu- 
mane fpiiit  of  benevolence  arifes  from  the  very 
frame  and  nature  of  man,  whofe  felf  love  alone  is 

T  a  fufB* 
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BOOK  Tuflicitnc  to  make  him  abhor  the  fuflTerings  of  hift 
X.  fcllow-crcatincs.  Toinfufc,  therefore,  a  fpirit  of 
humanity  into  the  minds  of  tyrants,  it  would 
only  be  neceflfary  to  make  them  the  executioners 
of  thofe  vidims  they  facrifice  to  their  pride,  and 
of  thcfc  cruelties  they  order  to  be  praftifed  upon 
others.  The  hands  of  thole  voluptuaries  (hotild  be 
obliged  to  mutilate  the  eunuchs  of  their  feraglios ; 
they  fhould  be  forced  to  attend  the  Beld  of  battle ; 
they  (hould  there  behold  the  bleeding  wounds, 
hear*  the  imprecations,  and  be  witnefles  of  the  ago« 
nies  and  convulfions  of  their  dying  foldiers ;  they 
(hculd  next  attend  the  hofpitals,  and  at  leifure 
contemplate  the  wounds,  the  fraftures,  the  dif- 
eaies  occa Honed  by  famine,  by  labotirs  equally 
dangerous  and  unwholefome,  by  cruel  fervices  and 
taxes,  and  the  other  calamities  which  afife  from  the 
vices  ahd  profligacy  of  their  manners.  How  greatly 
would  fcenes  like  thefe,  occafionally  introduced  in 
the  education  of  princes,  contribute  to  leflen  the 
crimes  and  fufferings  of  the  human  race!  What 
benefits  would  not  the  people  derive,  from  the 
companionate  emotions  of  their  fovereigns  ?  * 
Among  the  Caribs,whofe  hearts  were  not  deprav- 
ed by  the  perniciuus  inflitutions  thatcorrupt  us,  nei- 
ther adultery,  trcafon,  nor  mafiacres,  fo  common 
among  civilized  nations,  were  known.  Religion, 
the  laws,  and  penal  punifhments,  whofe  barriers 
raifed  to  protect  old  cuftoms  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  new  offes,  were  ulelcfs  to  men  who  fol- 
lowed nature  alone.  Theft  was  never  heard  among 
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tJicfc  ftvages,  before  the  Europeans  came  among  book 
them.     When   they  difcovcrcd  any  thing  mifling,       x. 
they  obfcrved,  that  ibc  cbrijlians  had  bken  with 
them.  ^ 

These  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
firongeft  paffions  of  the  foul,  not  even  with  that 
of  love.  This  pafTion  was  with  them  merely  a 
fenfual  appetite.  They  never  Ihcwed  the  Icaft 
marks  of  attention  or  tendernefs  for  that  fcx,  (b 
much  courted  in  other  countries.  They  confider- 
ed  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  flaves  than 
of  companions;  they  did  not  even  fufFcr  them  to 
eat  with  theni,  and  had  ufurped  the  right  of  di- 
vorcing them,  without  permitting  them  the  in« 
dulgence  of  marrying  again.  The  women  felt 
themfelves  born  to  obey,  and  fuomiited  paticnily 
to  their  fate* 

Ik  other  rcfpcfts,  a  taftc  for  power  bad  little 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Caribs ;  as  they  had 
no  diftinftion  of  ranks  among  them,  they  were  all 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  were  extremely  fur- 
prifed  to  find  degrees  of  fubordination  amonp,  the 
Europeans.  This  fyftem  was  fo  repugnant  to  their 
ideas,  that  they  confidered  thofc  as  flaves,  who 
had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  commands  of  a 
fuperior,  and  obey  them.  The  fubjeftion  of  the 
women  among  them,  was  a  natural  confequcnce 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  in  what  manner, 
and  for  what  reafon,  the  ftronger  m^n  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  the  weaker  -,  and  how  one  man  com- 
manded the  whole  body,  was  a  problem,  that  nei- 

T  3  ihcf 
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B  Q  o  K  thcr  war,  treachery,  nor  fuperftition,  had  been  able 
X.     to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a  people,  neuber  influenced  by 
intcreft,  vanity,  or  ambition,  muft  be  very  fimplev 
Every  family  formed,  within  icfelf  a  republic,  dif- 
tinft  in  fome  degree  from  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
They  compofcd  a  hamlet,  called  carbet^  of  greater 
or  lels  conlequence  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of 
ground  it  occupied.  The  chief,  or  patriarch  of 
the  family,  lived  in  the  center,  with  his  wives  and 
younger  children,  Around  him  were  placed  the 
huts  of  luch  of  his  dcfcendents  as  were  married. 
The  columns  that  fupported  thefc  huts,  were 
flakes  ;  the  robfs  thatched;  and  the  w  hole  furnU 
turc  connfied  of  feme  arms,  cotton  beds  made 
very  plain  and  fimple,  fome  baflcets,  and  utendis 
made  of  calabaflics, 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribs  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  their  life,  either  in  flecping  or  fmoaking.  When 
they  went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and 
fat  upon  the  ground,  feemingly  abforbed  in  the 
mod  profound  contemplation.  Whenever  thry 
fpoke,  which  was  not  very  often,  they  were  heard 

• 

without  interruption,  or- contradiction,  and  with* 
out  any  anfwer,  but  the  Hgn  of  a  tacit  approba- 
tion. 

As  they  ate  little,  they  were  not  much  troubled 
in  providing  for  their  luftcnance.  Men  who  live 
in  woods,  confume  kfs  than  thofc  who  dwell  in 
open  countries.  The  air  is  more  condcnfeo*,  and 
\i  is  probable  that  the  exhalaiicns  of  vegcteablcs 

produce 
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produce  fomc  nutritive  particles.  Tlie  temptrancc,  book 
therefore,  of  the  Garibs,  which  at  firft  was  confi-  x. 
dered  its  a  conifc^u^'nce  of  their  indolence,  might 
polRfaly  be  afcribed,  in  fome  degree,  to  that  air 
impregriated  ^ich'  the  juices  of  vegetables  which 
they  breathe  amoi^g  the  woods,  with  which  their 
iDahds  were, covered, •    •.     *       - 

In  the  midft  of  thcfc  woods,  this  indolent 
people,  without  being  compelled  to  the  labours  of 
cultivation,  found  conftantly  sr  wfioltfome  food, 
fitted  to*  thcrr  conftitatitin  ;  and  which  required  n6 
care,  oV  at  fcaft  very  little,  to  prepare  it.     If  they 

•        •  • 

fometinies  added  to  thcfe  gifts  of  liberal  and  un- 
cultivated nature,  what  they  hafd  taken  in  hunting 
and  fifhing,  it  was  fcldom  but  upon  occafion  of 
fome  public  feaft. 

These  extraordinary  ^  feftivals  were  held  at  no 
ftatcd  times.  The  guells  themfelves  fhewed  no 
alterati6n  in  th^ir  ufual  charaflers.  In  thcfe  meet- 
ings they  were  not  more  gay  or  fprightly,  than  at 
other  times.  '  A  fpirit  of  indolence  and  liftlefs- 
nefc  appeared  in  their  count^enances.  7  heir  dances 
were  fo  grave  and  folemn,  that  the  motions  of 
their  bodies  were  exprefllvc  of  the  duUnefs  of  their 
minds.  But  thclc  gloomy  feftivals  like:  thcfe 
clouded  ikies  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  a  tcm- 
peft,  were  fcldom  concluded  without  bloocilhed. 
Thefc  favages,  who  were  fo  temperate  when  alcnr, 
grew  drurk  when  affcmbled  in  companies  and 
their  intoxication  excited  and  revived  thofe  fami- 
ly diffcntions  that  were  either  only  ftifled,  or  not 

•  ■    *      .         T  4  entirely 
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$00  K  entirely  cxcinguidied  :  and  thus  thcfc  feftivals  ter« 
X.  minated  in  malTacres*  Hatred  and  revenge^  the 
"^  only  paQions  that  could  deeply  agitate  the  minds 
of  tKcfe  favages  were  thus  perpetuated  by  convi- 
vivial  plcafures.  In  the  height  of  thcfc  entcruin- 
tncnts,  parents  and  relatipns  embraced  one  anor 
ther,  and  fwore  that  they  would  wage  war  upoa 
the  continrnti 

The  Caribs  ufed  to  embark  upon  boats,  made 
of  a  fiogle  tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning 
its  roots.  Whole  years  had  been  emplpyed  iq 
hollowing  thcfe  canoes,  by  hatchets  made  of  ftone, 
or  by  means  of  fire  (killfuUy  applied  within  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
moft  proper  form,  Thefe  free  and  voluntary 
warriours  being  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Guiana, 
went  in  qucft  of  the  Araucos,  who  formerly  drove 
them  out  from  thence*  At  their  return  from  this 
military  expedition,  which  was  the  more  fpeedily 
brought  to  a  conclufion,  as  mutual  enmity  ren- 
dered it  more  cruel  and  fpirited,  the  favages  fell 
again  into  (heir  former  (tate  of  ir^olen^e  and  ip^ 
a(flivity. 

The  Spaniards,  nptwlthflanding  the  advantage 
of  fire  arms,  did  not  continue  long  at  war  wiih 
this  people,  nor  were  they  always  fuccefsful.  At 
firft  they  fought  only  for  gold,  and  afterwards  far 
(laves ;  but  not  meeting  with  any  mines,  and  the 
Caribs  being  fo  proud  and  fuUen,  that  they  died 
when  made  flaves  :  the  Spaniards  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  making  conqurfts,  that  they  thoughc 

of 
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of  little  confcquence,  and  that  they  could  neither  book 
acquire  nor  preferve  without  conftant  and  bloody      x. 
wars.  ' 

The   Englilh  and  French  being  apprized  of  The  Eng* 
thcfe  tranfaAions,  ventured  to  equip  a  fmall  fleet,  French 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Spanilh  veflfcls  which  fre-  th*^^-^. 
quenced  thefe  latitudes.    The  advantages  gained,  ^^^ 
iDcreafed  the  number  of  pirates.     Peace,  which  deftroy^ 
frequently  took  place  in  Europe,  did  not  prevent   ^ 
thefe    expeditions.     The  cuftom    that   prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards,  of  (lopping  all   (hips  that 
iailcd  beyond  the  tropic,  juftified  fuch  piracies. 

The  two  nations  had  long  been  acq<jainted  with 
the  Windward   iflands,  without  ever  thinking  of 
making  any  (ettlement  there,  or  having  been  able  to 
fix  upon  the  mode  of  doing  it.  They  were,  perhaps, 
apprehenfive  of  irritating   the   Caribs,  by  \vh  m 
they  had  been  favourably  received :  or,  pcrhap:;, 
they  confidered,  that  a  foil  which  afforded  none  of 
tbofe  productions   that  were  of  ufe  in   the   old 
worlds  was  unworthy  of  their  attention.  At  length, 
however,  fooxe  Englilh  and  French,  the  former 
headed  by  Warner,  and  the  latter  by  Defnambuc, 
landed  at  St.  Chriftopher's  on  the  fame  day,  at  two 
pppoflte  parts  of  the  iQand,     The  frequent  lofles 
they  fuftained,  fervcd  to  convince  them  both,  that 
they  certainly  would  never  triumph  over,  and  en- 
rich ihemfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  common  ene- 
my, unlefs  they  had  fome  fixed  rcfidence,  porrs^ 
9nd  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.     As  they  had 
no  notion  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  conqnelt^ 

they 
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BOO  Kthey  amicably  divided  the  coods  of  cbe*  ifland^ 
X*  where  they  accidenially  met  tagctber.  The  nd* 
lives  of  the  country  retired  from  the  fpot  they 
were  fixtd  upon,  telling^  t&em  at  she  fame  time, 
that  land  mujt  cither  be  very  bad  oy  very  fcaru  with 
tbetn^  Jince  thiy  were  come  frtm  fo  grent  a  iHfi^ance^ 
and  bad  expofed  thetnfehes  toff^  many  dangers  to  Jeek 
for  it  among  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  i^  peaceably  in* 
dined.'  F'fcdtfric  of  Toledo,  who  was  fcnc  to 
Brazil  m  tliie  year  1630,  with  a  pc^werfial  Acer,  to 
attack  the  Dutch,  was  ordered  in  his  paiT^e  to 
deftroy  the  pirates,  who,  according  to  (he  preju- 
dices of  that  nation,  had  in^vaded  cnc  of  their  ter- 
ritories. The  vicinity  of  two  aOive  aod  induftri- 
ous  nations,  occafioned  the  greareft  dnxtery  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  fenfible  that  their  colonies 
Would  be  cxpofcd  to  attacks,  if  any  other  people 
Ihould  come  to  fettle  in  that  part  of  America. 

The  French  and  Englifh  in  vain  united  their 
weak  powers  againft  the  common  enemy :  they 
were  beaten,  and  thofe  who  were  not  either  killed 
in  the  aftion,  or  not  taken  prifoners,  fled  for  fhcltcr 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation  into  the  neighbour- 
infg  iflands.  When  the^danger  was  over,  they 
mod  of  them  returned  to  their  former  fettlo- 
ments.  Spain,  whofe  attention  was  engrofied  by 
objefts  Ihe  confidered  as  of  greater  imporrancc, 
difturbfd  them  no  more  -,  taking  it  for  granted, 
perhaps,  that  their  mutual  jealoufies  would  occa- 
fion  their  .dellrudion. 
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Unfortumately  for  the  Caribs,  the  two  nar  e  a  o  K 
tions,  thus  conquered,  fufpended  their  rivalfbip-        X. 
1  he  Caribs,  already  fufpefted  o£  forming  a  con^ 
fpiracy  b  St.  Chriftopher%  were  cither   banilhed 
or  deftroyed.     Their  wives,   their  provifions,  and 
even  the  lands  they  occupied,  were  feiz?;d  upom 
A  fpirit  of  refllcfcnefs,  the  confcquence  of  ufur- 
paiion,  inclined  the  Europeans   to  believe,  that 
the  other  favage  nations  had  entered  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  ;  and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in  their 
tflands.     In  vain  did  thofe  plain  and  inoffenfivt 
Oien,  who  bad  no  inclination  to  contend  for  the 
pa&lIioED  of  a  land  which  they  contidered  not  as 
rfreir  property,  remoVethc  t>oundaries  of  their  habi- 
tations in  proportioiv  {is  the  Europeans  advanced 
with  their  encroachments  •,  they  were  ftill  purfucd 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  obllirtacy.    As  foon  as 
they  perceived  that  their  lives  or  liberties  were  in 
danger,  they  at  length  took  up  arms ;  and  the  fpi- 
rit of  revenge,  which  always  goes  beyond  the  inju- 
ry, muft  haVe  fometimes  contributed  to  render  them 
cruel  though  not  unjuft. 

ts  earlier  times,  the  Englifli  and  the  French 
confidered  the  Caribs  as  their  common  enemy  \ 
but  this  kind  of  cafual  aflbciation  was  trequendy 
interrupted.  ,  It  implied  not  a  lading  engagcmcnr, 
much  lefs  the  becoming  guarantee  for  their  mutual 
pofleflion.  The  favagrs  artfully  contrived  to  be 
at  peace,  fometimes  wi:h  one  Tiation,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  other  ;  and  thus  they  gained  the 
advantage  of  having  cnly  cne  enemy  at  a  time. 

The 
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BOOK  This  managemenc  would  have  been  but  of  lictlc 
X.  lervice  to  thefe  iflanders,  had  not  Europe^  fcarce 
paying  any  attention  to  a  few  adventurers,  whole 
cxcurfions  had  as  yet  i^ctn  of  no  ufc  to  her,  and 
not  fuflicicndy  enlightened  to  penetrate  into  futu- 
rity, negle(Sted  both  the  care  of  governing  them, 
as  well  as  that  of  putting  them  in  a  condition  to 
extend  or  recover  the  advantages  they  had  already 
acquired.  The  indifierencc  fhewn  by  the  two 
mother  countries,  determined  their  fubjcdts  of  the 
new  world,  in  the  month  of  January  f66o,  to 
enter  into  an  alliance,  (ecuring  to  each  people 
thofe  poiTeiTio.ns  the  various  events  of  war  had  pro* 
cured  themt  and  which  till  then  had  been  totally 
unfettled.  This  alliance  was  accompanied  with 
an  offenfive  and  defenfive  league,  to  compel  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  join  in  this  plan,  to 
which  their  fears  induced  them  to  accede  the  very 
fame  yean 

By  this  treaty,  which  eftabliflied  tranquillity  in 
this  part  of  America,  France  obtained  Guadalupe, 
Martinico,  6ranada,  and  fome  lefs  confiderable 
acquifitions.  England  was  confirmed  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montlerrar, 
and  feveral  other  iflands  of  little  value :  St.  Chrif- 
topher's  belonged  to  both  natioijs.  The  Caribs 
were  confined  to  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent's; 
where  ail  the  fcattered  body  of  this  people  united, 
and  did  not  at  that  tiine  exceed  in  number  6000 
men. 

At 
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At  this  period  the  Engtilh  fettlements  had  ac-B  O  o  it 
quired,  under  a  government,  which,  though  not       x* 
free  from  deftfts,  was  yet  tolerable,  fomc  kind     ^ 
of  form,  and  were  in  a  flouriihing  (late.     On  theFreachfet- 
contrary,  the  French  colonies  were  abandoned  by  jjo^ngo, 
a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  reduced  to 
defpair,  from  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  fub* 
mitting   to   the  tyranny  of  exclufive   privileges. 
Thcfe  men,  paflionately  attached  to  liberty,  fled 
to  the  northern  coalt  of  St*  Domingo,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  feveral  adventurers  of  their  own  coun-> 
cry,  fincc  they  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chrif* 
topber^,  about  thirty  years  before. 

Thby  were  called  Buccaneers,  becaufe  they 
imitated  the  cuftom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the 
food  they  lived  upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called 
Buccans.  As  they  had  no  wives,  nor  children, 
they  ufually  aflbciaced  two  in  a  company,  to  aflifl: 
one  another  in  family  duties.  In  thcfe  focieties 
property  was  common,  and  the  lad  furvivor  in- 
herited all  that  remained.  Theft  was  unknowrr 
among  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken 
againft  it ;  and  what  was  wanting  at  hortie  was 
freely  borrowed  from  fome  of  the  neighbours, 
without  any  other  reftrrftion  than  that  of  a  pre-. 
vious  intimation,  if  ibey  were  at  home,  if  not, 
of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  at  their  return. 
DifFw-rences  feldom  arofe,  and  whtn  they  did,  wcr^s 
rafily  adjuftcd.  If  ihe  parties,  however,  were  ob- 
fiinate,  they  decided  the  marter  by  fire-arms.  If 
die  ball  entered  ac  the   back  or  the  fides,  it  was 

con- 
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BOOK  coiifidered  as  a  mawk  of  treachery,  and  the  aflaOlii 
X.  was  immediately  put  to  death.  The  former  laws 
of  their  country  were  difregarded,  and  by  the 
ufual  fca  baptifm  they  had  received  in  paifing  the 
tropic,  they  confidered  themfelves  exempted  from 
all  obligation  to  obey  them.  They  had  even  quit- 
ted their  family  name  to  afibme  others,  borrowed 
from  terms  of  war,  rooft  of  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity* 

The  drefs  of  thcfe  barbarians  confided  of  1 
(birt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  animals  they 
killed  in  hunting ;  a  pair  of  drawers  dirtier  than 
the  fhirt,  and  made  in  the  (hape  of  a  brewer'^ 
apron,  a  girdle  made  of  leather,  on  which  a  very 
fhort  .fabre  was  hung,  and  fome  knives ;  a  hatf 
without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order  to 
take  hold  of  it  $  and  (hoes  without  ftockings* 
1  heir  ambition  was  fatisficd,  if  they  could  but 
provide  themfelves  with  a  gun  that  carried  balls 
cf  an  ounce  weight,  and  with  a  pack  of  about 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  Buccaneers  con* 
fidcd  in  hunting  the  wild  bulls,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers  in  the  ifland,  fince  the  Spa* 
niards  had  brought  them.  As  foon  as  they  were 
killed  they  were  immediately  flayed,  and  the  pur- 
fuit  was  never  ended,  till  as  many  bulls  were 
deftroyed  as  there  were  huntfmen  in  company. 
Some  pieces  of  the  flefti  were  then  prepared  and 
featbned  only  with  pimento  and  juice  of  orange. 
They  ate  no  bread,  and  drank  only  water.    Their 

daily 
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daily  cnlploymenc :  was  conftantly  tbe  fame,  and  b  o  o  C 
was  continued:  till  tbey  iiaKi  provided  thcmfelvcs  .x. 
with  a  fufficient  niimbcr.of  Ikioa  to  fwpply  the 
vcflels  of  the  feVcrai  nations  that  traded  In  thofe 
fcas.  Thcfc  were,  th^n  icnt  to  fale  in  fome  fre- 
quented road ;  and  carried  thither  l>y  men  who 
were  called  engagh^  or  bondfoien  \  a  fct  of  perfons 
who  were  ufed  to  fell  tbcmfclves  in  Europe  to 
fcrve  as  flaveg  in  the  colonies,  during  the  term  of 
thrcr  years.  One  of  thcfe  miferable  nien,  prc- 
fuming  to  repre&rnt  to  his  mafter,  who  always 
fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  thia  voyage,  that  God 
had  forbidden  fuch  a  pradice^  when  he  had  de* 
clared|^x  daysjhah  ibcu  labour^  and  09^  tbe  fevtntb 
iey.Jbali  ihcu  reft:  And  I,  replied  the  brutal  Buc- 
caneer, fay  to  thee  \  ^oc  days  ibcu  /halt  kiU  buUi 
dJfdJlrip  them  of  tbeirflnns^  and  on  tbefcventb  day 
tboufljalt  carry  their  hides  to  tbefeajbore.  Thia 
command  was  followed  by  blows,  which  fomc- 
limes  enforce  obedience,  fometimes  difobedjencc 
to  the  lawi  of  God. 

Men  of 'fuch  a  caft,  habituated  to  conftant  ex* 
crcifes,  and  feeding  every  day  on  frcfh  noeat,  were 
little  cxpofed  to  difeafes.  Their  excurfions  were 
only  fufpendcd  by  a  flight  fever,  which  lafted  one 
day,  and  was  notfckthe  next.  They  muft,  how- 
ever, have  been  weakened  by  length  of  time,  un- 
der a  climate  of  too  intenfc  a  hear»  to  enable.themi 
to  fuppoit  fo  hard  and  latorious  amanncr  of  life. 

The  climate,  inclred,  was  the  only  enemy  thtf 
Buccaneers  had  reafon  lo  fear*     The  S-:aniih  colo- 

nv. 
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B  o  o  x:  ny,  at  firft  ib  confiderable,  was  reduced  to  no. 
X.  thing.  Negle£ted  and  forgotten  by  the  mother 
country,  it  had  even  loft  .the  remembrance  of  iti 
former  greatnefs.  The  few  inhabitants  that  fur- 
vived,  lived  in  a  ftace  of  indolence :  their  (laves 
had  no  other  employment  but  to  fwing  them  in 
their  hammocks.  Confined  to  thofe  wants  only 
that  are  facis(ied  by  nature^  frugality  prolonged 
their  lives  to  an  old  age,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
more  temperate  climates. 

It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  rouzed 
from  their  indolence,  had  not  the  enterprifitig  and 
adtive  fpirit  of  their  enemies  purfued  them  in  pro- 
portion as  they  retreated*  Exafpe rated  at  lengthy 
from  having  their  tranquillity  and  eafe  continually 
difturbed,  they  invited  from  the  continent  and 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands  fome  troops  who 
fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.  1  hey  uncx«» 
pedtedly  attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  fmall  parties 
in  their  excurfions,  or  in  the  night-rime,  when  re. 
tired  into  their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  maf* 
facred.  Thefe  adventurers  would  mod  probably 
have  been  all  deftroyed,  had  they  not  formed 
themfelves  into  a  body  for  their  mutual  defence* 
They  were  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  fe* 
paraiing  in  the  day  time,  but  met  together  in 
the  evening.  If  any  one  of  them  was  miffing, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifoner 
or  killed,  and  the  chace  was  delayed,  till  he  was 
either  found,  or  his  death  revenged.  We  may 
cafily  conceive  how  much  blood  mull  have  bccnr 

died 
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Used  by  fuch  ruffians,  belonging  to  no  country,  and  book 
fut^cft  to  no  laws ;  hunters  and  warrlours  from  the      x» 
calls  of  nature  and  inftindl ;  and  excited  to  mur- 
der and  maflfacres  f rom  being  habituated  to  attack, 
iuid  from  the  neceflity  of  defending  themftlves. 
In  the  height  of  their  fury,  they  devoted  every 
thing  to  deftruftion,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  fex 
or  age.     The  Spaniards,  at  length  defpairing'  of 
being  able  to  get  the  better  of  fuch  favage  and  ob* 
fiinate  enemies,  took  the  refolution  of  deftroying 
all  the  bulls  of  the  iflands,  by  a  general  chace. 
The  execution  of  this  defign  having  deprived  the 
Buccaneers  of  their  ufual  rcfourccs,  put  them  un- 
der the  neccflfity  of  making  fctdements  and  culti- 
vating the  lands. 

FitANCE,  who  till  that  time,  had  difclaimed  for 
her  fubjcAs  tbefe  ruffians,  whofe  fuccelTes  were 
only  temporary,  aclAiowledged  them,  ho^yever,  as' 
foon  as  they  formed  themfcives  into  fettlements. 
In  1665,  (he  fent  them  over  a  man  of  probity  and 
underD-anding  to  govern  them.  Several  women 
attended  him,  who,  like  moft  of  thofc,  who  have 
at  different  periods  been  fent  into  the  new  world, 
were  noted  for  their  vices  and  licentioufnefs.  The 
Buccaneers  were  not  offended  at  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners.  I  do  not  defirtyou  to  give  me  an  ac- 
(cunl  of  your  faji  conduSy  was  the  fpecch  each  of 
them  made  to  the  woman  that  chance  had  allotted 
him.  Tcu  did  not  then  leicng  to  me.  Give  me  your 
word,  for  the  future^  as  you  are  now  mine'%  I  acquit 
you  of  what  is  faji.     Then  ftriking  his  liarid  on  the 

Vol.  III.  U  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  barrel  of  this  gun,  he  added }  This  will  revoke 
X.      me  of  your  breach  of  faitb  \  if  you  arefalft^  this  xviU 
^"""*'*^"'*'  ceriainly  be  true  to  my  aim. 

The  £ng.      T^^^  English  had  not  waited  tUl  their  rivals  had 
iifhcon-     obtained  a  firm  fettlement  in  the  great  Antilles  ta 

quer  Ja-  ,         ^ 

maica.       procure  themfelves  an  eftablilhirienc  there.     The 
declining  ftate  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain^  weaken^ 
ed  by  its  internal  divifioAs,  by  the  reyolt  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Portagal,  by  the  commotions  of  Naples^, 
by  the  deftruAion  of  its  formidable  infantry  in  the 
plains  of  Rocroy,  by  its  continual  lofles  in   the 
/  Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  of  itsk  cnirufters,  and 
even  by  the  extin6tion  of  that  national  pride,  which 
after  having  been  kept  up  and  maintained  by  fix- 
ing itfclf  on  great  objcfls,  had  degenerated   into- 
an  indolent  haughtinefs :'  all*  thefe  circumftancesr 
tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy^  left 
no  room  to  doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully 
waged   againft    her.     France  fkilfully    rook    the 
advantage  of  thefe  confuftons  (he  had  partly  occa* 
fioned ;  and  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1655,  joined 
her,  in  order  to  {hare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  kingdom 
hlaflening  to  deflruftion  in  every  part. 

This  conduft  of  the  proteftor  caufcd  a  revolt 
among  the  beft  Englifh  officers,  who,  confidering 
it  as  an  indance  of  great  injuftice^  determined  to 
quit  the  fervrce.  They  thought  that  the  will  of 
their  fupcriors  could  not  give  fanfticn  to  an  en- 
terprife,  which  'Violated  all  the  principles  of  equi* 
ty,  and  that  by  concurring  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion, they  would  be  guilty  of  the  grcatcft  crime. 

The 
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^hc  rrft  of  tl^e  Europeans  looked  upon  thefc  prin-  fi  o  o  K 
i:ipks  of  virtue  atid  honour  as  the  cfFeft  of  that  re-       x. 
publican  and  fanatical  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed 
in  Ehgland  •,  but  they  attacked  the  protcftor  with 
other  motives. 

S!»A4H  had  lon^  threatened  to  cnflave  all  other 
hations.  Perhaps,  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able 
to  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  nation's,  and  to  weigh 
the  variations  iri  the  balance  of  power,  were  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  Ari 
univerfM  panic  had  feized  on  the  minds  of  thofc 
able  men  who  attentively  ftudied  the  general  pro- 
grefs  of  affairSi  They  were  fenfible  that  if  the  ra- 
|>id  and  extraordinary  fuccefTcs  of  France  were  net 
checked  by  fbme  foreign  power,  (he  would  de- 
prive the  Spaniarcfs  of  their  pofiiflions,  impofe  on 
them  what  lawi  fhe  pleafed,  compel  them  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  14th,  fccurc 
to  herfelf  the  inheritance  df  Charles  the  5th,  and 
fepprcfs  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  (he  had  for- 
merly protefted;  Cfomwcll,  who  had  lately  fub- 
vcrtcd  the  government  of  his  country,  feemed  a 
fit  perfon  to  give  a  check  to  the  power  of  kings : 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakeft  of  politi- 
tiaos,  when  he  was  obferved  to  form  conneftions^ 
which  his  own  private  interefts,  thofe  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  oughC 
abfolutely  to  have  prevented  him  from  entering 

into. 

These   obfervations  could  not  poflibly  efcapc 

the  deep  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufurper. 

U  i  But^ 
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BOOK  But,  perhaps,  he  •  was  defirous  of  prefenring  the 
X.  idea  the  nation  already  entertained  of  his  abilitiest 
by  fome  important  conqueft.  If  he  had  declared 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  this 
projcd  muft  have  been  chimerical  ;  as  the  ytmoft 
he  could  pofiibly  exped  was  to  reftorc  the  balance 
pf  power  between  the  two  contending  parties,  lie 
imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  defigns  to  be-^^ 
gin  to  form  a  conne£tion  with  France,  and  after- 
wards to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  thofe  poilcfllons  that  were  the  objeft  of 
his  ambition.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
thefe  conjefturcs,  which,  however,  may  be  fup- 
portrd  from  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  and  arc,  at 
leafl:,  confident  with  tjhe  charader  of  the  extraor*^ 
dinary  politician,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopt- 
ed this  method  of  reafoning,  the  Englifb  went 
into  the  new  world  to  attack  an  [enemy  they  had 
juft  brought  upon  thcmfclves. 

Their  firft  attempts  were  directed  againft  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  whofe  inhabitant*  retired 
into  the  woods  as  foon  as  fhey  faw  a  large  fleet 
commanded  by  Penn,  and  nine  thoufand  land 
forces  headed  by  Venables,  appear  before  the  ci- 
ty.  But  the  errors  committed  by  their  enemies^ 
infpiring  thefe  fugitives  with  frelh  courage,  they 
returned,  and  compelled,  the  enemy  to  reimbark 
with  difgrace.  This  misfortune  was  the  confc- 
quence  of  the  ill  concerted  plan  of  this  expedi- 

liOHr 
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Thb  two  commanders  of  this  cnterprife,  Were  book 
men  of  very  moderate  abilities..  They  were  at  x. 
variance  with  each  other,  and  ill  affefled  to  the 
pro'teflor.  InfpcAors  had  been  appointed  to 
watch  over  them,  who,  under  the  name  of  com- 
miflaries,  checked  their  operations.  The  foldier^ 
who  were  fent  from  Europe  were  the  refufe  of  the 
army  \  and  thofe  that  were  taken  from  Barbadocs 
and  Sc.  Chriftophcr's,  were  common  robbers.  They 
were  forbidden  to  plunder,  which  was  the  only 
proper  encouragement  for  men  of  this  caft,  and 
which  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  found  to  be 
the  moll  efftdtual  motive  to  infure  fuccefs  in  di- 
flantand  dangerous  enterprifes.  Every  thing  was 
fettled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  foldiers  could 
not  be  upon  good  terms  with  their  officers,  nor  the 
officers  with  one  another,  nor  the  commifTaries 
with  either.  Proper  arms,  proviHons  fit  for  the 
climate,  and  the  information  neceflary  to  condu(^ 
the  cnterprife,  were  all  wanting. 

The  execution  of  the  attack  was  anfwerable  to 
the  plan.  The  landing  of  the  troops,  which  might 
have  been  effefted  without  danger  even  in  the  port 
itfelf,  wascondu£lcd  without  a  guide  at  forty  miles 
diftance.  The  troops  wandered  about  for  four 
days,  without  water  or  provifions.  Exf^auftcd  by 
Ihc  exccffive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  difcouraged 
by  the  cowardice  and  mifunderftanding  of  their 
officers,  they  di\l  not  even  contend  with  the  bpa- 
Diards  for  victory.     They   fcarce  thought  them- 

U  I  fcJvts 
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BOOK  fclves  in  fafcty  when  they  had  got  back  to  tJicir 
X.      (hips.  •  '  . 

But  ill  fuccefs ^contributed  torecoDcile  the  con* 
tending  parties,  that  were  highly  exafpcratcd 
with  each  other.  The  EngliQi,  who  had  not  yet 
contrafted  the  habit  of  bearing  difgrace,  rcclaifned 
by  the  very  faults  they  had  committed,  and  rt- 
ftored  to  the  love  of  ihfcir  country,  to  a  fenfc  of 
their  duty,  and  a  third  for  glory,  failed,  for  Ja- 
maica, under  a  fixed  refolution,  either  CQ  pcriih 
there,  or  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  fubje6t  to  Spain 
fmcc  the  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened  at  St.  Domingo,  and  did  not  imagine 
they  had  any  epemy  failing  in  their  latitudes.  The 
^nglifti  therefore  landed  without  oppofition.  They 
were  boldly  iparching  to  lay  fiege  to  St.  Jago,  th^ 
Only  fortified  place  in  'the  colony,  when,  the  gp- 
vernor  gave  a  check  to  their  ardour,  by  o^cring 
them  terms  of  capitulation.  The  difcuflion  of  the 
articles,  artfully  prolonged,  gave  the  colohifts  time 
to  remove  their  mod  valuably:  ^fftfls  into  fecrct 
places.  They  themftlves  fled  for  {helter  to  Jnac- 
cefTible  mountains,  leaving  only  to  the  conqge* 
rors,  a  city  without  inhabitants,  moveables,  trea- 
fures, -or  provifions. 

This  artifice  e:?afperated  the  befiegers  to  thc^ 
higheft  degree.  They  fept  out  detachments  oa 
every  fide,  with  exprefs  orders  to  deftroy  every 
thing  they  .met  with.  The  difappointment  they 
felt  on  finding  thcfe  parties  return  without  having 

dif^ 
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diTcovered  any  thing  ;  the  want  of  every  conve-  book 
nience  more  lenfibly  fe]t  by  this  nation  than  any  x. 
other  5  the  mortality  which  incrcafcd  among  them 
every  day  5  the  dread  they  were  under  of  being 
attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  the  new  world  :  all 
thefc  circumftances  confpired  to  make  tl>em  cla- 
morous for  returning  to  England.  The  cowardly  dci- 
fcrtioa  of  to  rich  a  prize  as  Jamai<:a,  which  they 
had  almoft  refolved  upon,  would  have  foon  ex- 
poled  them  to  the  mortifying  reproaches  of  their 
country,  had  they  not  dfcovered  feme  pafturc 
land,  where  the  Spaniards  had  conveyed  their  nu*^ 
tneroos  flocks.  So  unexpe(5led  an  inftance  of  good 
fortune,  occafioned  a  change  in  the  fentimcnrs  of 
the  Englifb,  and  made  them  refolve  to  complete 
their  conqueft. 

The  fpirit  of  activity,  which  this  laft  refolution 
bad  excited,  convinced  the  befieged,  that  they 
could  not  remain  with  fafety  in  the  forefts  and  pre- 
cipices, where  they  had  concealed  themfelvcs. 
They  unanimoufly,  therefore,  agreed  to  fct  fail  for 
Cuba.  Here  they  were  received  with  fuch  marks 
of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  their  defence  dc- 
ferved,  and  they  were  fent  back  again ;  but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they 
had  to  contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  ho. 
nour,  which  in  moft  men  arifes  rather  from  a  fear 
of  (hame  than  a  love  of  glory,  they  made  a  more 
obftinate  refiftance  than  could  have  been  expedcd 

from  the  few  refourccs  they  had.     They  did  not 

« 

fY^cyate  this  confidcrable  ifland,  till  they  were  re* 
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BOOK  duccd  to  the  grcatcft  extremities  ;  and  from  that 
X.     period  it  has  been  one  of  the  moft  valuable  pof- 
fcflions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  new  world, 
wieei^ral      Befoke  the  Engljfl)  had  made  any  fettlement  at 
vage  the   Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  fome 

American   "^  *•  1       i  • 

fcas.  Qji-  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fince  been  fo 
ners.e'lJpc-rnuch  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers,. 
^|.'j|!'^'^^^^  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland 
theie  pi-  of  Tortuga  i  and  fortifying  thcmfclves  there,  had 
with  an  amazing  intrepidity,  made  excurfions 
againft  the  common  enemy.  They  formed  them- 
fclves  into  fmall  companies,  conG(ting  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only 
armament.  Here  they  were  expofed  night  and 
day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  with- 
out having  fcarce  room  enough  to  lay  down.  A 
love  of  independence,  the  grcatcft  blcQing  to  thofc 
who  are  not  proprietors  of  land,  rendered  them 
averfe  from  thofc  mutual  reftraints  which  the 
members  of  fociety  impofc  upon  themfelvcs  for 
the  common  good;  feme  of  them  chofc  to  fing^ 
while  others  were  defirous  of  going  to  ileep.  As 
the  authority  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain, 
was  confined  to-  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they 
lived  in  the  greateft  confufion.  JUilce  the  fovages, 
having  no  apprchenfion  of  want,  nor  any  care  ta 
prefervc  the  nciccffaries  of  Jife,  they  were  con- 
ftanily    expofed    to   the   fcverefl    extremities   of 

■  _ 

hunger  and  thirlh     But  deriving,  even  from  their 
very  diftrcficc,  a  courage  fupcrior  to  every  dan- 
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ger,  the  fight  of  a  (hip  tranfported  them  to  a  b  o  o  k 
degree  of  frenzy.    They  never  deliberated  on  the      x. 
attack,  but  it  was  their  cuftotn  to  board  the  (hip  ^ 
as  foon  as  poflible.     The  fmallnefs  of  their  vef- 
fels,  and  the  (kill  they  (hewed  io  the  management 
of  them,  fcreencd  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
(hips ;  and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of' 
their  little  veflels  filled  with  fufileers )  who  fired  at 
the  port  holes  with  fo  much  exaftnefs,  that  it  en- 
tirely confounded  the  moft  experienced  gunners. 
As  foon  as  they  threw  out  the  grappling,  the 
largeft  ve(rel  feldom  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceflity,  they  attacked  the 
people  of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spa* 
niartis  at  all  times.  They  thought  that  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  exercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  world,  juftified  the  implacable  averfion  they 
had  fworn  againft  them;  But  this  was  heightened 
by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the  mortification  they 
felt,  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  hunting  and  fiihing,  which  they  judly 
confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their  prin- 
ciples of  juftice  and  religion,  that  whenever  they 
embarked  on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to 
heaven  for  the  fuccels  of  it  j  and  they  never  came 
back  from  the  plunder,  but  they  conftantly  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  then*  viAory. 

The  (hips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  Ame- 
rica, feldom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchan- 
dife  they  contained,  would  not  eafily  have  been 
fold,  nor  l?feq  very  profitable  to  thcfe  barbarians 

in 
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BOO  Kin  chofe  early  times.  They,  always  waited  for 
X.  them  on  fheir  return,  vihcfi  they  were  cenain, 
chat  they  were  Uckn  wnh  goU,  Rlvtr^  jewels  and 
all  the  valiiable  produ&iQns  of  the  new  world. 
If  they  met  with  a  Angle  jhip,  they  oever  failed 
to  attack  her.  As  to  the  fleets^  they  followed 
them,  till  they  (aikd  out  of  the  gulph  of  fiabama; 
and  a$  6xHi  as  any  one  of.  the  vefieis  was  frparaced 

by  accideot  from  the  rcA»  it  was  taken.  The 
Spaniafd$«  who  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 

Buccaneeri^  whom  they  called  ^evils»  immediate^ 

•  •     • 

ly  furrendered.  Quaiter  was  granted  if  the  cargo 
were  a  rich  <»ie,  if  |}ot»  aU  the  priibners  were 
thrown  into  the  Tea. 

PcTSR  LioRAVD,  a  oativc  of  Ditippe^  had  lio 
more  than  four  pieces  of  caonos  and  twenty-eight 
men  on  any  one  of  his  veflirls ;  with  this  imall 
number  be  vjentored  to  attacks  the  vice*admiral  of 
the  galleons/  He  hoarded  tbein,  hairing  fsrfl:given 
orders  to  fink  bis  own  veiTel ;  and  the  crew  were 
fo  furprifed  and  intimidated  hythis  daring  inftance 
of  bravery,  that  they  made  no  refiilancc.  He 
went  Uttmediately  to  the  captam^s  cabin,  who  was 
then  engaged  at  play,  and  having  preiented  2i^ 
pidol  to  his  throat,  compelled  him  to  fMrreoder. 
This  commander,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew,  they  landed  at  the  ncareft  cape,  as  an  ufc- 
lefs  burthen  to  the  (hip  thiry  had  lb  ill  defended, 
and  referved  only  a  fufficient  number  of  Tailors  to 
work  her. 
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FiFTY-Fivs  Buccaneers,  who  had  failed  into  the  book 
Ibuthern  fea,  proceeded  as  far  as  California.  To 
return  into  the  northern  fea  they  were  obliged  to 
jail  two  thoufand  leagues  againft  the  wind  in.  a  ca^ 
lioe.  I'hey  arrived  at  the  ftreights  of  Mageilan, 
when  difappoihted  and  chagrined  at  bavirig  made 
110  plunder  in  fo  rich  ^  country^  they  took  the  re^ 
iblution  to  fteer  again  their  courfe  towards  Peru. 
They  received  intelligerice  that  there  was  in  the 
pcM-t  of  Auca,  a  ihip  whofe  cargo  wai  v-alued  a( 
feveral  millions:  they  took  k,  and  immediately 
embarked  upon  it, 

MicHASL  de  Basco,  Jonqu6  and  Lawrence  !e 
GraiBF  were  cruifing  before  Carthagena  with  three 
fmall  veflels,  when  two  men  of  war  failed  out  of 
the  harbour  wi(h  orders  to  atuck  thefe  Buccaneers, 
and  to  bring  them  alive  or  dead.  The  pirates  had 
110  fooner  perceived  them,  but  they  began  the  en- 
gagement and  took  them.  Thofc  who  were  not 
killed  in  this  adion  were  fet  on  fhore  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  governor,  for  having  fent  two 
fuch  good  fhips;  at  the  fame  time  acquainting 
him,  that  if  he  had  ftill  any  %o  fpare,  they  would 
wait  for  them  a  fortnight ;  but  if  they  had  no 
money  on  board,  the  nien  we^c  pot  to  expedl  any 
Quarter. 

The  captains  Michael  and  Brouage,  having  re<> 
f  eived  intelligence  that,  in  order  to  elude  their  vi^ 
gilance,  a  very  valuable  cargo  had  been  (hipped 
from  Carthagena  in  vefTels carrying  a  foreign  flag; 
ff  11  \ipon  thev  two  Dutch  fhips  that  were  loadec} 
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BOO  Kwith  this  treafurc,    and   plundered  them.     The 
X.     Dutch,  exafperatcd  at  their  being  beaten  by  (hips 

*  V  To  inferior  to  tlicirs  in  ftrength  aild  fizc,  ventured 
to  tell  Michael  de  Bafco  openly,  that  if  he  had 
been  alone,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  fuccefsfui* 
Lef  us  begin  the  fight  again^  replied  the  capuin, 
with  haughtinefs,  nnd  mj  companion  Jbatt  only  be 
fpeHator  of  the  engagement.  If  I  am  Ibe  c^nquercr^ 
I  will  not  only  have  tbejtheryou  carry  on  boards  but 
both  your  flrips  fh^ll  alfo  be  mine.  The  Dutch,  far 
from  accepting .  the  challenge,  qoickly  made  off, 
fearing,  that  if  they  took  any  time  to  confider  of 
it,  they  would^not  have  the  liberry  of  refuGng. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  unexpcftedJy  overtaken 
by  two  Spanifh  Diips,  carrying  each  fixty  pieces 

,  •    •       cf  cannon,  and  fifteen  hundred   men.     Tou  have, 
fy  '^  .faid  he,  addrcffing  himfelf,  to  his  companions,  tco 

y  much  experience  not  be  fenjible  of  your  danger ^  and 
too  much  courage  to  fear  it.  On  this  occafion  we  mufi 
avail  curfelves  of  every  circumjtance,  hazard  every 
thing  J  attack  and  defend  ourf elves  at  tbejame  time. 
Valcur^  artifice^  rafhnefs  and  even  defpair  itfelf^  mu^ 
now  be  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  ignominy  of  ade- 
feat ;  let  us  dread  the  cruelty  cf  pur  enemies  j  and  let 
us  fight  that  we  may  efcape  them. 

After  this  fpcech,  that  was  received  with  ge- 
neral applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  the  braved  of 
the  Buccaneers,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft, 
ordered  him  to  fct  fire  to  the  gun- powder,  on  the 
firft  fignal  he  Ihould  give  him  j  (lie wing,  by  this 
refolution,  that  they  muft  either  expcft  death,  or 
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defeod  themfclvrs.  He  then  ranged  his  men  on  both  book 
fides  of  his  vc0el,  and  raifing  his  voice,  in  order  x. 
to  be  more  diftindly  heard  by  every  one,  and  ex-  ^ 
tending  his  hand  toward  the  enemy :  We  muft^  fays 
be,  pefs  between  their  Jbips^  and  fire  upon  tbemfrtm 
every  fide.  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed 
with  equal  courage  and  difpatch.  The  galleons^ 
however,  were  not  taken  (  but  the  (hips  company 
were  fo  reduced  in  number,  that  they  either  were 
not  able,  or  had  not  courage  enough  to  continue 
to  combat  againft  a  handful  of  refolute  men,  who* 
even  in  their  retreat,  had  carried  away  the  honour 
of  the  viAory.  The  Spaniih  commander  atoned,  by 
his  death,  for  the  difgr^ce  his  ignorance  and 
cowardice  had  (lamped  upon  his  country.  In 
every  engagement  the  Buccaneers  (hewed  the  fame 
fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a  confiderable  booty,  at 
firft  they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  ro  divide  the  fpoil ;  but  after*- 
ward)  the  French  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Englilh  to  Jamaica.  Eech  perfon  holding  up  his 
hand  folemnly  protefted  that  he  had  fecreted  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  taken.  If  any  one  among 
them  was  conviAed  of  perjury,  a  cafe  that  feidom 
happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  upon  fome  dcfert  idand,  as  a  traitor  un- 
worthy to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men  among 
them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  expedi- 
tions, were  firft  provided  for.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  fcor,  they  received  two 
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BOOK  huiidned  crowns*.  An  e]re,  a  finger^  or  a  toe^  loft 
bi  fight^  was  valued  onljr  at  half  the  above  fum. 
The  wounded  wer«  allowed^a  crown  ^f  a  day  fof 
two  nionthS)  to  enable  them  to  have  their  wounds 
taken  cafe  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough  t<i 
anfwer  thefe  fevetal  demands^  the  whole  company 
were  obliged  to  engage  in  (bme  frefh  expedition 
and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fufficient 
ilock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contrads;  ' 

Aft£R  this  a£b  of  juftice  and  humanity^  th< 
temainder  of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many 
fbares  as  there  were  Buccaneers^  The  commander 
could  only  Tay  claim  to  a  ftngle  fliare  as  the  reft  i 
but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or  tbretj  ia 
proportion  as  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  to  their  fs« 
tisfaftion.  When  the  veffcl  was  not  the  property 
of  the  company,  the  perfon  who  had  fitted  it  out 
and  furniftcd  it  with  neceflary  arms  and  provi- 
fions^  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the  prizes* 
Favour  never  had  any  influence  in  the  divifion  of 
the  booty  ;  for  every  (hare  was  determined  by  Ion 
Indances  of  fuch  rigid  juftice  as  this,  are  not  eafi^ 
}y  met  with  $  and  they  extended  even  to  the  deid; 
Their  ihare  was  given  to  the  man  who  was  known 
to  be  their  companion  when  alive,  and  therefore^ 
their  heir.  If  the  peribn  who  had  been  killed  had 
no  intimate,  his  part  was  fentto  his  relations^  wheii 
they  were  known.  If  there  were  no  friends  or  relati- 
ons, it  was  diftrtbuted  in  charity  to  the  poor  and 
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to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  perfon,  in  b  o  o  K 
whoie   name  thefe  benefactions  were  given,  the      X. 
fruits  of  inhoman  Jt>ut  ncceflary  pyratical  plunder. 

Y/utfi  the4e  duties  had' been  complied  with, 
they  then  indulged  themfelv^es  in  all  kinds  of  pro* 
fufion.  tJnbounded  licentioufne&'in  gaming,  wine, 
women,  every  kind  of  debauchery  wjs  carried  to 
the  utmoft  pitch  bf  excefs,  and  was  (lopt  only  by* 
the  want  which  fueh  profaSons  brought  on.  Thole 
mcir  who  were  enriched  with  fevtral  millions,  were 
in  an  inftant  totally  ruined,  and  drftitute  of  clothe 
and  provifions.  They  retured  to  fca,  and  the 
new  fupplies  they  acquired  were  Toon  lavifhed  in 
the  fan>e  manner:  If  they  were  afked,  what  fatis- 
fz6tion  they  could  Bnd  in  diffipating  fo  rapidly^ 
what  they  had  gained  with  fo  much  difficulty  ^ 
they  made  this  v«ry  ingenious  reply  :  "  Expofcd 
••  as  we  are,  to  fuch  a  variety  of  dangers,  our 
•*  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of  other  men. 
^  Why  ftiould  we,  who  are  alive  to-day,  and  may 
•*  be  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  up?  We 
•*  reckon  only  the  day  we  have  lived,  but  never 
•*  think  dpon  that  which  is  to  come.  Our  con-* 
•*  cem  is  rather  to  fquander  life  away  than  to  prc- 
••  fcrve  it." 

The  Spanifh  colonies  flattering  themfelves  with 
the  hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  mifcrics,  and 
reduced  almoft  to  ddpair  in  finding  themfclves  ar 
perpetual  prey  to  thtrfc  ruffians,  grew  weary  of 
navigation.  They  gave  up' all  the  power,  conve. 
fMCAces^  and   fort^uie   their  conneft;ons  procured 
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BOOK  them^  and  formed  themfelvcs  almoft  into  fo  many 
x«  diftinft  and  feparate  ftates.  They  were  fenfibleof 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  fuch  a  condud, 
and  avowed  them  *,  but  the  dread  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  rapacious  %nd  fav^ge  men»  had  greater 
influence  over  them,  than  the  dictates  of  honour, 
incercft  and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpi* 
rit  of  inaflivity  which  continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
boldnefs  of  the  Buccaneers.  As  yet  they  had  on- 
ly appeared  in  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  in  order 
to  carry  oflF  fome.  proviQons,  when  they  were  in 
want  of  them.  They  no  fooner  found  their  cap^ 
tures  begin  to  diminifli,  than  they  determined  to 
recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft  at  fea.  The 
richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the  conti*** 
nent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The  culture 
of  lands  was  equally  negleded  with  navigation } 
and  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their 
public  roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  be- 
longed, to  them. 

i\MONO  the  Buccaneers,  who  fignalized  them<» 
felves  in  this  new  fpecies  of  excurfions,  Montbar, 
a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  particularly  diftin^ 
guiihcd  himfclf.  Having,  by  chance,  in  his  in« 
fiincy,  met  with  a  circumllancial  account  of  the 
cruelties  pradKfed  in  the  conqueft  of  the  new  world, 
he  conceived  an  averfion  that  he  carried  to  a  de- 
gree of  frenzy  againft  that  nation  that  had  com- 
mitted fuch  enormities.  Upon  this  point  a  ftory 
is  told  of  him,  that  when  be  was  at  college,  and 
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a6ling  in  a  play  the  pare  of  a  Frenchman,  who  book 
quarrelled  with  a  Spaniard,  he  fell  upon  the  per-  x. 
ibn  who  perfonated  the  Spaniard,  with  fuch  fury, 
tbac  he  would  have  (Irangled  him,  had  he  not  been 
refcued  out  of  bis  hands.  His  heated  imagina- 
tion continually  reprefented  to  him  innumerable 
multitudes  of  people  maffacred  by  favage  mohfters 
who  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  with 
an  irrefiftiblc  ardour  to  revenge  fo  much  innocent 
blood.  The  enthufiafm  this  fpirit  of  humanity 
worked  him  up  to,  was  turned  into  a  rage  more 
cruel  than  that  of  religious  fanadcifm,  to  which 
fo  many  vi^ims  had  been  facrificed.  The  names 
of  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  Teemed  to  rouze  him 
and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He  had  heard 
fome  account  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  were  faid  to 
b'c  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the'^Spanilh 
name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  (hip  in 
Older  to  join  them« 

In  the  paflage  they  met  with  a  Spanifh  veflel, 
attacked  it,  and  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times, 
immediately  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre 
in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  enemy,,  broke  through 
them,  and  hurrying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  (hip 
to  the  other,  levelled  every  thing  that  oppofed  hin?. 
When  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  furrender, 
leaving  to  his  companions  the  happincfs  of  divid- 
ing fo  rich  a  booty,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the 
lavage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together,  againtt 
whom  he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and  deadly  hatred. 

Vol.  III.  X  Fr^sh 
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ft  o  o  K     Fr  esh  opporcunicics  foon  occurred,  that  enabled 
X.      him  to  exert  this  fpiiit  of  revenge^  witbottr  extiiv 
guilhing  it.^    The  fiiip  he  was   in  arrived  at  the 
coaft  of  St.  Domingo  ;  where  the   Buccaneers  on 
land  immediately  applied  to  barter  fome  proviiions 
for  brandy.     As  the  articles  they  offered  were  of 
little  value^  they   alledged  in  excui^,  that  their 
enemies  had  overrun  the  country,  laid  wafte  their 
fettlcmcnts,  and  carried  off  ail  they  could.  "Whyy 
••  replied  Monrbar,  do  you  tamely  fuffcr  fuch  in- 
^  fults  ?*^  **  Neither  do  we,  anCwered  they  in  the 
*^  fame  tone ;  the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what 
**  kind  of  ^icn  we  are,  and  have  therefore  taken 
^  advantage  of  the  time  when  we  were  engaged  in 
^  hunting.     But  we  are  going  to  join  fome.of  our 
^^  companions,  who  have  been  fttll  more  iH-treat- 
^  ed  ihair  we,  and  rhen  we  fliall  have  warm  work.*^ 
if  you  approve  It,  aniWered  Moncbar,  I  wilb 
head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
>*  foremoft  to  expofe   myfejf  to  danger.*'    The 
Buccaneers  perceiving,  from  his  appearanee,  that 
he  was  fucb  a  man  as  they  wanted,  chearfully  ac- 
cepted his  offer..    The  fame  day  they  overtook, 
the  enemy,  and  Nfoncbar  auacked  them  with  an 
impetuofity  that  adonUhed  the  braveft.     Scarce 
one  Spaniard  cfcaped  the  eficds  of  his  fury.     The- 
remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  di(linguifl>> 
cd  as  this  day.     The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much 
from  hinv,  both   by  land  and  at  fea,  that  be  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Exterminator. 
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His  favage  difpofuion,  gs  well  as  that  of  the  B  0  0  £L 
Other  Buccaneers  who  attended  him^  having  oblig-  x. 
cd  the  Spaniards  to  confine  thenrifelves  within  their 
fcttlements,  thefc  free  boojers  rcfolved  to  attack 
them  there.  This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  required  fuperior  forces^  and  their  a^Tocia-r 
tions  in  confequcnce  became  more  numerou^ik  rhe 
6rft  that  was  conHderable,  was  formed  by  Lolo- 
nois,  wIk>  derived  his  name  from  the  fands  of 
Clones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  abjeft 
ft  ate  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifed  liim^ 
feif  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  twenty^ 
two  men.  With  thefc  he  was  fo  fucccfsful,  as  tQ 
take  a  SpaniOi  frigate  on  the  coaft  of  Cuba*  A 
flavt  having  obferved  that  after  the  cngagemcnti 
fill  ihc  men  who  were. wounded  were  put  to  deaths 
«nd  fearing  led  he  (hould  fliare  the  fame  fate« 
v^antec)  to  fave  himfcif  by  a  perBdious  declaration^ 
but  very  confident  wiih  the  part  he  had  been  de* 
(lined  to  take.  He  aflured  them,  that  the  gover* 
Dor  of  the  Havannah  had  pur  him  on  board,  in 
order  to  ferve  as  executioner  to  all  the  Buccaneers 
he  had  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  not  doubting  in 
the  lead  but  they  would  be  all  taken  priloners* 
TIk;  favage  Lolonois,  lired  with  rage  at  thia  de# 
claration,  ordered  all  the  Spaniards  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  cut  off  their  heads  one  after  ano^ 
ther,  fucking^  at  each  ftroke,  the  drops  of  blood 
ihat  trickled  down  his  fabre.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  Port-au-Prince^  in  which  were  four  (hips, 
fitted  out  purnofely  to  fail  in  puiluicof  him.     He 
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BOO  Ktook  them,  and  threw  all  the  crew  into  the  fea, 
X.     except  one  man,  whom  he  faved,  in  order  to  fend 

'  V  'him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Havannah^ 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  dotie,  and  af- 
furing  him,  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man- 
ner all  the  Spaniards  that  (hould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfclf,  if  he  fhould 
be  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedi- 
tion, he  ran  his  canoes  and  prize  (hips  aground, 
and  failed  with  his  frigate  only  to  the  ifland  of 
Tor  toga. 

Herb  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
fo  muck  diftinguiflied  himfclf,  for  having  taken, 
even  under  the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  Spanifh 
(hip,  cftimated  at  five  millions  of  livres*,  and  by 
other  anions  equally  brave  and  daring.  Thefe  two 
adventurers  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to  em- 
bark together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious 
and  profitable  V  in  confcqucnee  of  which  they  foon 
colledkcd  together  four  hundred  and  forty  merr. 
This  body  of  men,  the  maft  numerous  the  Buc- 
caneers had  yet  been  able  to  mufter,  failed  to  the 
bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the  country, 
for  the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues.  The  fort  that  was  buik 
6t  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence,  was  taken  v 
the  cannon  nailed  up,  and  the  whole  garrifon,  con- 
fiding of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  put  to  death. 
They  then  reimbarked,  came  to  Maracaybo,  built 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  leagues  from  its   mouth. 

This 
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This  city,  which  had  become  6ourifhing  and  rich  book 
by  its  trade  in  (kins,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  was  dc« 
felted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with  their 
clFcfts  to  the  other  fid?  of  the  bay.  If  the  Bucca* 
neers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  ip  riot  and  debauch, 
they  would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  fccreced,  to  fecure  ii  from  being  plun* 
dered.  On  the  contrary,  they  met  with  fortifica* 
lions  lately  creAed,  which  they  had  the  ufclcfs  fa- 
tisfa£lion  of  making  themfclvcs  maftcrs  of,  at  the 
cxpence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  the  inhabi- 
tants had  already  removed  at  a  diftancc  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperatcu  at 
this  difappointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Ma- 
racaybo  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it 
not  been  ranfomed,  Befides  the  fum  they  received 
for  its  ranfom,  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them* 
all  the  croffes,  piftures  and  bells  of  the  churches  > 
intending,  as  they  faid,  to  build  a  chapel  in  the 
ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate  this  part  of 
their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such  was  the  reli* 
gion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could  make 
no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that  which  arole 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  difllpacing  the  fpoils  they 
had  made  on  the  coafl:  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the 
mod  renowned  of  the  Englifh  Buccaneers,  failed 
from  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto- Belio.  His  plan  c»f 
operations  was  fo  well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed 
the  city,  and  took  it  without  opppfiiion.    In  or- 

X  3  dcr 
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B  o  o  K  der  to  fccure  the  fort  with  the  {Itme  facility,  he 
X,  compelled  the  women  and  the  priefis  to  fix  ih^ 
fcaling  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a  full  conviftion, 
that  the  gallantry  and  fuperllition  of  the  Spaniards, 
would  never  fufFer  them  to  fire  at  the  perfons  they 
eonfidcred  as  the  objtfts  of  their  love  and  reve- 
rence. But  the  garrifon  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  and  v^as  only  to  be  fubdued  b^ 
force  of  arms  ;  the  treafures  that  were  carried  away 
from  this  famous  port,  were  acquired  at  the  tx» 
pence  of  much  bloodlhed. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objt- ft  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan 
thought  it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of 
Cofta-Kicca,  to  procure  fome  guides  in  the  iQand 
of  St.  Catherine's,  where  the  Spaniards  confined 
their  malefaflors.  This  place  was  fo  ftrongly  for- 
tified, that  it  ought  to  haye  held  out  for  ten  years 
againft  a  confiderable  army.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  governor,  on  the  (irft  appearance  of  the  pi- 
rates, fent  privately  to  concert  meafures  how  he 
might  furrendcr  himfelf  withogt  incurring  ^he  im- 
putation of  cowardice.     The  refultof  this  conful- 

• 

Ration  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  pight-time,  flbpuld 
attack  a  fort  at  fome  diftance,  and  ^hc  governor 
(hould  fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  pp(^  of 
fo  much  confequence  j  ^hat  the  aflailaots.  fhould 
then  attack  him  in  the  rear,  and  (a^^e  hiip  prilcK 
per,  which  would  confcquently  occafion  a  furrcn^ 
(ier  of  the  place.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fmart  gr- 
irg  (^PVl^  ^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^0^'^  &dcsy  without  doins 
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inifcbief  to  cither.  This  farce  was  admirably  car-  Book: 
ricd  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  bciflg  cxpofed  x. 
to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their  duty  •, 
and  the  Buccaneers,  4fcer  having  totally  demo- 
lifiied  the  fortifications,  and  pot  on  board  their 
veflels  a  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  amn-iuni- 
-fions,  which  they  found  at  St  Catherine's,  fteered 
their  courfe  towards  the  river  Chagrc,  the  only 
channel  that  Was  open  to  them  to  arrive  at  the 
place  which  was  the  objeA  of  their  utmoil  wifhes- 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fofc 
was  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  which  the  waves  of 
the  iea  conftancly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark, 
very  difficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer, 
whofe  extraordinary  at^Iities  were  equal  to  his 
xourage,  and  by  a  garriibn  that  deferved  (ach  a 
commander.  The  Buccaneers,  for  the  firft  time^ 
here  met  with  a  rcGftance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  perfeverance :  it  was  a  doubtful 
point,  whether  they  would  fucceed^  or  be  obliged 
to  raife  the  liege,  when  a  lucky  accident  happen- 
ed,  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and  their 
ibrtune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire :  the  befitgers  then  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  them* 
felves  mailers  of  the  place. 

MojtOAN  left  his  veiTels  at  anchor,  with  a  fuffi- 

cient  number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up 

the  river  in  his  (loops  for  thirty- three  miles,  till  he 

came  to  Cruces,  where  it  ceafes  to  be  navigable. 

'He  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama,  that  w^s 

X  f  only 
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BOOK  only  five  leagues  diftant.     Upoo  a  Urge  and  ex- 
X.     tenfive  plain  that  vyras  before  the  city,  he  n)et  with 

*  ^  "^  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put  to 
flight  with  the  greateil  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

Here  were  found  prodigious  treafures  conceal- 
ed in  the  wells  and  caves.  Socne  valuable  com- 
roodities  were  taken  upon  the  bpats  that  were  left 
aground  at  low  water,  In  the  neighouring  fo- 
refts  were  alfo  found  fcveral  rich  depolics.  Rut  the 
party  of  Buccaneers,  who  were  making  excurfions 
into  the  country,  little  fatisBed  with  this  booty^ 
^xercifed  the  mo(t  fhocking  tortures  on  the  Spa- 
niards, Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to 
oblige  them  to  confefs  where  they  had  fecreted 
their  oven  as  well  as  their  matters  riches.  A  beg* 
gar  accidentally  going  into  a  caftle,  that  had  been 
deferted  through  fear,  found  fome  apparel  that  he 
put  on^  He  had  fcarcely  dreflcd  himfelf  in  this 
manner,  when  he  was  perceived  by  thefe  pirates, 
who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold  was.  The 
unfortunate  man  (hewed  them  the  ragged  clothes 
he  had  juft  thrown  off.  He  was  inftantly  tortur- 
ed, but  as  he  made  no  difcovery,  he  was  given  up 
to  fome  flaves,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thus 
the  treafure  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  new 
world  by  maflacres  and  tortures,  were  reftored 
again  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  the  fa- 
vage  Morgan  fell  in  love.  His  charafter  was  not 
likely  to  iafpire  the  objeft  of  his  attachment  witb 

favourably 
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favourable  fcntimcnts  towards  him.  He  was  re-  b  o  o  K 
folvcd  therefore  to  fubduc  by  force  the  Spaniard  x.  . 
that  inflamed  and  tormented  him.  Stop^  cried  (he 
to  this  lavage,  as  (he  fprung  with  eagcrncfs  out  of 
his  arms.  Slop  :  Tkinkeji  thou  tben^  that  ibou  canft 
ravilb  my  honour  from  me^  as  thou  baft  wreftedfrom 
me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty  ?  Be  ajured  that  I  can 
die  and  he  revenged.  Having  faid  this,  (he  drew 
out  a  poignard  from  under  her  gown,  which  (he 
would  have  plunged  into  his  heart,  had  he  not 
avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan,  flill  inflamed  with  apafTion,  that 
this  determined  refiftance  had  turned  into  mad- 
nefs,  inftead  of  the  tendernefs  and  attention  he 
had  made  uie  of  to  fubdue  his  captive,  now  pro* 
ceeded  to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  inhumaniry. 
But  the  fair  Spaniard,  immoveably  refolute,  excited, 
at  the  fame  time  that  (he  refifted  the  frantic  be- 
haviour of  Morgan  ;  till  at  laft  the  pirates,  expref- 
iing  their  refcntment,  at  being  kept  fo  long  in  a 
ftate  of  inaftivity,  by  a  caprice  which  appeared 
extravagant  to  them,  he  was  under  the  ncceflicy 
of  lidening  to  their  complaints,  ^and  giving  up  his 
purfuit.  Panama  was  burnt.  They  then  (et  fail 
with  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  who  were 
ranfomed  a  few  days  after,  and  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagre  with  a  prodigious  booty. 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  Morgan, 
while  the  re(t  of  the  pirates  were  in  a  deep  (Ictrp, 
with  the  princpal  Buccaneers  of  his  own  country, 

failed 
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BOOK  railed  for  Jimatca,  in  a  vefiH  which  he  had  laden 
X.  with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a  city,  chat  fcrv<rd  as  the 
ftaple  of  commerce  between  the  old  and  the  new- 
world.  This  inftance  of  treacfaerjT)  unheard  of 
before,  occafioned  a  rage  and  refentment  not  tolje 
dcfcribed.  The  Engli(b  purfued  the  robber,  in 
hopes  of  wrefting  from  him  the  booty  of  which 
their  right  and  their  avidity  had  been  frultrated. 
The  French,  though  tharers  in  the  fame  lois,  re- 
tired to  the  ifland  of  Toriuga,  where  they  made 
feveral  expeditions.  But  they  were  all  trifling, 
till  in  the  year  1 603,  they  attempted  one  of  the 
greatcft  confequence. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van 
Horn,  a  native  of  Oftend,  though  he  had  ferred 
ail  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intrepidity 
would  never  let  him  fufier  the  leaft  (is^ns  of  co- 
wardice  among  thofe  who  aflbeiated  with  him.  In 
the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went  about  his  (hip, 
fucceflively  obferved  his  men,  and  immediately 
killed  thofe  who  flirank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
piftol,  gun,  or  cannon.  This  extordinary  difci. 
pline  had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the 
coward,  and  the  idol  of  the  brave.  In  other  rc^ 
fpcfts,  he  readily  (hared  with  the  men  of  fpirvt  ^n.d 
bravery  the  immenfc  riches  that  were  acquired  by 
fo  truly  warlike  a  difpoGtion.  When  he  went  up- 
on thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in«his  fri- 
gate, which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
defigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them 
WtO  execution,  he  took  to  his  alTiftancc  Grammonti 
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Godfrey,  and  Jonquet   three  Frenchmen,  diftin-  book 
guiflied  by  their  exploits,  and  Lawrence  de  GrafF,       x. 
a  Dutchman,  who  had  fignalized  himfelflliJl  mpre 
than   they.     Twelve  hundred  Buccaneers  joined 
thcmielves  to  thefe  famous  commanders,  and  fail- 
cd  in  fix  veflels  for  Vera  Cruz. 

Th£  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  land- 
ing, which  was  eflfe&ed  at  three  leagues  from  the 
place,  where  they  arrived  without  being  difco^ 
vered.  The  governor,  the  fort,  the  barracks^ 
and  the  pofts  of  the  greateft  confequence ;  every 
things  in  Ihort,  that  could  occafion  any  refinance, 
was  taken  by  the  break  of  day.  All  the  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  Ihut  up  in  the 
churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  (belter.  At  the 
door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  the  buikiing.  A  Buccaneer^ 
with  a  lighted  Match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the 
leaft  appearance  of  an  infurre£lion. 

While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was 
eafily  pillaged  ;  and  after  the  Buccaneers  had  car^ 
ried  off  what  was  moft  valuable,  they  made  a  pro* 
pofal  to  the  citizens  whb  were  kept  prifoners  in 
the  churches,  to  ranfom  their  lives  and  liberties  by 
a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  livres*.  Thefe 
onfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor  drank 
for  three  days,  chearfuUy  accepted  the  terms  that, 
were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid 
the  fame  day  :  the  other  part  was  expeded  from 
|b^  internal  parts  of  the  country  ;  when  there  ap« 

peared 
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Jioo  Kpeared  on  an  eminence  a^confiderkbte  body   of 
X.     troops  advancing,  and.,  neaf  the  port  a  fleet  of  (c« 
vcnteen  (hips  from  Europe.     Ac  the,  fight  oE  this 
armament  the  Buccaneers,  ^without  any  marks   of 
furprize,    retreated  quietly  with  fifteen  hundred 
flaves  they  had  carried  o(F  with  them,  as  a  thfiing 
indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  ex- 
peded,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  to    a 
more  favourable  opportunity.     Thefe  ruffians  (in- 
cerely   believed,  that   whatever  they  pillaged   or 
exa^ed  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  coafts  where 
they  made  a  defcent,  was  their  lawful  property  ^ 
and  that  God  and  their  arms  gave  them  an  un^- 
doubted  right  not  only   to  the  capital  of  thefe 
contributions  they  compelled   the  inhabitants  to 
fign  a  written  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to 
the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not 
yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring. 
They  boldly  failed  thropgh  the  midft  of  the  Spa- 
iiifii  fleet,  that  let  them  pafs  without  firing  a  finglt 
gun  i  and  were,  in  fa£t,  rather  afraid  of  being 
attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards  would  not 
probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with  no  other 
inconvenience,  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears,  if 
the  veflcls  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with 
lilver,  or  if  the  Spanilh  fleet  had  been  freighted 
with  any  other  eflrdls  but  fuch  merchandile  as  were 
little  valued  by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  icarce  elapfed  fincctheif  return  from 
Mexito,  when  on  a  fuddcn  ihey  were  all  fcized 

with 
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with  the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  b  o  o  K 
Peru.     It  is   probable,  that  the  hope  of  finding      x. 
greater  crcafures  upon  a  fea  little  frequented,  than 
on  one  long  expofed  to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was 
the  caufe  of  this  expedition.     But  it  is  focnewhat 
remarkable,  that  both  the  French  and  Ehglifli,  and 
the  particular  aflbciations  of  thefc  two  nations, 
had  proiefled  this  plan  at  the  fame  time,  without 
any  comnnunication,  intcrcourfe,  or  defign  of  aft- 
ing  in  concert  with  each  other.     About  four  thou- 
fand  men  were  employed  ir>  this  expedition.  Some 
of  ihem   came  to  Terra- Ftrma,    others   by  the 
ilreights  of  Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the 
objcft  of  their  wifhes.     If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
barbarians  had  been  directed,  under  the  influence 
of  a  fkilful  and  refpedlable  commander,  to  one 
fingle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  important  co- 
lony.   But  their  natural  charadter  was  an  invincible 
obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  $  for  they  always  form- 
ed themfelves  into  feveral  diftindl  bodies,  fome- 
times  even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve, 
v^ho  afted  together,  or  feparated  as  the  moft  tri- 
fling caprice  direfted.     Grognier,    Lecuyer,    Pi- 
card,  and   Lc  Sage,  were  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
officers  among  the  French :  David,  Samms,  Peter, 
Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the  Englifb. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  ftreights  of  Darien,  fcized  upon 
the  fkft  veflcls  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Theif 
aflbciates,  who   had  failed   in   their   own  vciTcls, 

were 
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B  ao  Kwere  not  much  better  provided.  Weak  however 
X.  as  they  were,  they  beat  feveral  times  the  fquadrons 
that  were  fitted  out  agaiaft  them.  But  the(f  vic- 
tories were  prejudicial  to  thenit  as  they  interrupt* 
ed  their  navigation.  When  there  were  no  more 
ibips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obliged 
to  make  defcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provi* 
fions ;  or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe 
cities  where  the  booty  was  fecured.  They  foe- 
cefllvely  attacked  Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon, 
Realejo,  Puebla«Viejo,  Chtriquita^  Lefparfo,  Gra- 
nada,  ViUia,  Nicoya,  Tecoanteca^  Mucmelunai 
Chiloteca,  New-Segovia,  and  Guayaquil^  the  moft 
^onGderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprife,  and 
mcfl  of  them  deferced  by  their  inhabitants^  who 
fled  at  the  fight  of  the  enemy  i  taking,  howeveri 
the  precaution  of  carrying  off  with  them  their 
valuable  eflfefls.  The  Spaniards  never  venture4 
to  defend  themielyesy  unlefs  they  were  at  lead 
twenty  in  number  to  one,  and  even  then  they  were 
beaten.  They  were  fo  much  degenerated,  that 
they  loft  all  ideas  of  the  art  of  war,  and  were  even 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  pf  fire-arms.  They 
were  even  more  ignorant  an^  cowardly  than  the 
Americans  they  trampled  upon«  This  want  of 
courage  had  increafed  from  the  terror  the  name 
of  a  Buccaneer  infpired  them  with.  The  monks 
had  drawn  them  in  the  fame  colours  in  w.hich  they 
reprefcnted  devils,  as  anthropophagi,  beings  who 

lad  not  even  the  appearance  of  humanity  ^  a  fpe- 

cici 
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cics    of  monkies,    n,orc  mifchievous  than  mco.  book 
Such  a  pidurc,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  and  terri-       x. 
ficd  i  magi  nation,  equally  imprinted  on  every  mind  ^      ^    ^ 
^▼erflon  and  terror.  As  the  Spaniards  always  fled  at 
the  approach  of  thcfc  monftcrs  in  human  (hape,  they 
knew  of  no  other  method  of  revenging  themfelves» 
but  by   burning  or  cutting  in  pieces  a  BiKcaneer. 
As  foon  as  thefe  adventurers  had  quieted  the  place 
they  had  plundered,  and  any  of  them  had  been 
killed  in  the  attack,  the  body  was  dug  up  again 
mangled  in  difierent  parts,  or  made  to  pafs  through 
the  various  kinds  of  torture,  that  would  have  been 
pradi&d  upon  the  man  had  he  been  alive.     This 
abhorrence  of  the  Buccaneers,  was  extended  even 
to  the  places  on  which  they  had  exercifcd  their 
cruelties.  .  The  cities  they  had  taken  were  excom* 
muntcated ;  the  very  walls  and  foil  of  the  places 
which  had  been  laid  wafte^  were  anathematized^ 
and  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  for  ever. 

This  rage  equally  impotent  and  chiidifh,  cori* 
trlbotcd  oftly  to  embolden  that  of  their  enemies* 
As  foon  as  thty  took  a  town,  it  was-  directly  fet  on 
fire,  unlefs  a  lum,  proportioned  to  its  value  wa^ 
given  to  favc  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in  battle 
were  maflacred  without  nxrcy,  if  they  were  not 
lanfomed  by  the  governar  or  fbmc  of  the  inhabi- 
tants: goki,  pearls,  or  prtcious  ftones,  were  the 
only  things  accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their 
ranfom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and  too  weighty 
for  its  current  value,  wculJ  have  been  trouble- 
fonac  to  them.     The  clunces  of  forturre,  that  fcl- 

doia 
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BOO  K^oin  leave  guile  unpunifhed,  nor  adverGcy  without 
X,      a  compenfation  for  its   fuffcring,  atoned  for  the 
crimes   commiitted    in   the  conqueft  of  the  new 
world,  and  the  Indians   were  amply  revenged  of 
the  Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  generally  does  in 
events  of  this  nature,  that  thofe  who  committed 
fuch  outrages,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
them.  Several  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
piracies,  from  the  effefts  of  the  climate,  from  di- 
ilrefs  or  debauchery.  Some  were  fhipwrecked  in 
paillng  the  (Ireights  of  Magellan  and  at  Cape 
Horn.  Moft  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  get  to 
the  northern  fea  by  land,  fell  into  the  ambufcade 
that  was  laid  for  them,  and  loft  either  their  lives 
or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  Englifh  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedi- 
tion that  lafted  four  years,  and  found  themfclves 
deprived  of  their  braveft  inhabitants. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the 
fouthern  ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with 
the  fame  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  diitinguiihed  him- 
felf  in  a  military  capacity  in  Europe  ;  but  his'paf- 
fion  for  wine,  gaming  and  women,  had  obliged 
him  to  join  the  pirates.  His  virtues,  perhaps,. 
were  fufficient  to  have  atoned  for  his  vices.  He 
ivas  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent:  he 
was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a 
pcrfon  of  approved  valour,  which  foon  made  him 
be  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  Bucca- 
neers. 
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Viecrs.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  book 
up  arms,  he 'was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  x. 
of  brave  men.  The  governor  of  St.  Domingo, 
nvho  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mafter  to  ap- 
prove of  the  projed,  equally,  wife  and  juft,  of  * 
fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place,  and  inducing 
them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous  of  pre- 
venting the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad  it  in 
the  king's  name.  Grammont,  who  had  a  greatef 
fliare  of  fenfe  than  his  afibciates,  was  net  on  that 
account  more  inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  re- 
plied :  How  can  Lewis  difapprove  of  a  deftgn  he  is 
unacquainted  witb^  and  which  has  been  planned  only 
a  few  days  ago  ?  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
Buccaneers,  who  diredly  embarked,  in  1685,  to 
attack  Campeachy. 

Th£y  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome 
'diftancc  from  the  coatt>  they  were  attacked  by  eight 
hundred  Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  . 
to  the  town ;  where  both  parries  entered  at  the 
iame  tifne.  The  cannon  they  found  there  was  im- 
mediately levelled  againft  the  citadcL  As  it  had 
very  little  effedk,  they  were  contriving  fome  ftrata- 
gem  to  enable  them  to  become  matters  of  the 
place  i  when- intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was 
abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner,* 
an  Englifliman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch  Ognal  cou- 
rage, that  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
greateft  extremities^  than  bafely  to  fly  from  the 
place  with  the  reft.  The  commander  of  the  Buc- 
caneers received  him  with  marks  of  diftinftion. 
Vol.  III.  Y  ge- 
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B  o  o  K  generoufly  releafed  him,    gave  him  up  all  his 
X.      cffeds,  and  befidcs  complimented  him  with  fomc 
valuable  prefents:  fuch   influence    have  courage 
and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds  of  thofc,  who  fcem 
to  violate  all  the  rights  of  foCiety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campcacfiy  fpent  two  months 
in  fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that 
the  inhabitants,  in  tlieir  flight,  thought  they  had 
preierved.  When  all  the  treafure  they  had  eol- 
leftc^  from  every  quarter  was  depofited  in  the 
fhips,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the'  governor  of  the 
province,  who  ffilf  kept  the  fiild,  with*  rtine  hun- 
dred men,  to  i^anfom  his  capital  city.  (lis  refufaf 
determined  them'  to  burn  it,  and  demoKfii  the  ci- 
tadel. The  French,  or  the  feftival  of  St.  Louis, 
were  celebrating  the  anni^erfary  of  their  kmgj 
and  iff  the  tranfports  of  their  patriotrfm,  intoxica- 
tion, a:nd  national  love  of  their  prince,  ^cy  burnt 
to  thfe  value  of  a  million  of  l^gWood ;  a  parr, 
and  a  very  confiderable  orie  too,  of  the  fpoil  they 
had  m&de.  After  this  fingukr  and  eittravagant 
inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only  could 
boaft,  they  returned  to  St.  Dofifiinga. 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Engltfli  and 
French  Buccaneers  had  made  by  their  laft  expedi- 
tions Upon  the  continettt,  had  infenfibly  led  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  ufual  pyrarical  expedi- 
tions upon  the  it^i.  Both  were  employed  in  attack- 
ing the  (hips  they  met  with  -,  when  a  particular 
ttftia  of  circumftances  dgain  engaged  the  French 

in 
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5ft  that  courfe  which  every  thing  had  rendered  Book 
Chcm  diffatisfi^d  with.  The  powcrfal  influence  x. 
that  the  word«  glory,  country  and  gold  carry  with 
them^  dectrinined  twelve  hundred  of  them  to  join 
a  fquadron  of  feven  (hips,  that  failed  from  Eu- 
rope inf  1697,  under  the  command  of  Poititis,  to 
attack  the  fanfious  city  of  Carthagena.  This  was 
the  moft  difficult  enterprifc  that  could  be  attempted 
in  tJie  new  world.  The  fituation  of  the  port,  the 
ftrength  of  the  place,  the  badnefs  of  theclimate» 
were  fo  mai^y  obftacles  that  fcemed  infurnrrountable 
to  anfy  but  fuch  men  as  the  Buccaneers  w^e.  All 
tiatiofls  concurred  in  conferring  on  them  the  glory 
ibey  bad  acquired  by  their  fuccefs  s  but  they  were 
bapi'ely  deprived  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  it. 
The  rapacious  commander,  who  had  gained  booty, 
•eftimated'at  forty  millions  of  livres*,  fcrupled  not  as 
loon  as  they  fet  fail,  to  offer  forty  thoufand  crowns§ 
for  the  ihare  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  inftru* 
ments  in  procuring  him  fo  confiderable  a  fpoil. 

The  Buccaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment^ 
refolved  immediately  to  board  the  veflel,  called 
the  Scepter^  where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which» 
at  that  time,  was  too  far  diftant  from  the  reft  of 
the  fhips,  to  expeft  to  be  aflifled  by  them.  This 
avaricious  commander  was  upon  the  point  of  be- 
ing mafiacred,  when  one  of  the  male-contents, 
cried  out :  Bretbretiy  wbyjhould  we  attack  this  raf- 
€al?  be  has  carried  off  nothing  that  belongs  to  us. . 
He  has  left  our  Jhare  at  Carthagena^  and  there  we^ 
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BOOK  rnuji  go  to  recover  it.     This  proporal  was  received 
X.      with  general  applaufe.     A  favagc  joy  at  once  fuc* 
ceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  feizcd 
them,  and  without  further  deliberation^  all  their 
(hips  failed  towa:ds  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had   entered   the  city  without 

meeting  with  any  rcfiftance,  they  fliut  up  all  the 

ir.en  in  the  great  church,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  the 

following  words :  "  We  arc  fcnfible  that  you  con* 

fider  us  as  men  void  of  faith  and  of  all  religion, 

as  devils  rather  than  men.     The  opprobrious 

language  you  afted  to   make  ufe  of  when  you 

fpeak  of  us,  and  the  rtfufal  you  have  made  to 

**  treat  with  us  of  the  furrender  of  your  city,  arc 

**  evident  indicaticns  of  the  fentiments  you  cnter- 

**  tain  of  us.    You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable 

**  of  avenging  ourfclvcs*     The  palenefs   vifible 

•*  upon  your  countenances,  convinces  us  that  you 

•^  cxpcft    the   mod    fcvere  treatment,  and  your 

confcience   teftifies  that  you  defervc  it.     We 

fhall  Toon    undeceive  you,    and  convince  you 

that  we  do   not  defervc  the  infamous  appella. 

tions  you  load  us  with :  but  that  they  belong 

rather  to  the  general  under  whofe  command  wc 

have  lately  fought.     The   traitor  has  deceived 

us.     Though  he  owes  the  conqueft  of  this  city 

•"^  to  our  valour,  he  yet  refufes  to  (hare  the  fpoils 

^  of  it  with  us,  and  by  this  inftancc  of  injufticc 

has  compelled    us    to    rerturn    to    you,     Wc 

do  it  with  regret,  and  the  moderation  we  (hall 

(hew  will  be  a  proof  of  it.    Wc  pledge  our  faith 
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•*  to  you,  that  wc  will  immediately  retreat  as  foon  book 


**  as  you  have  paid  us  five  millions  of  livrcs*;  X 
this  is  the  utmoft  of  our  claim.  But  if  you  re- 
fuie  us  fo  equitable  a  demand,  the  greatelt  dif- 
"  trefles  await  you,  the  caufc  of  which  you  can  only 
•*  afcribe  to  yourfclves,  and  the  infamous  Pointis, 
**  whom  you  are  at  liberty  to  load  with  all  kinds 
*•  of  execrations." 

After  this  difcourfe,  the  mbfl:  venerable  pritft 
in  the  city  mounted,  the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of 
the  influence  that  his  charader,  his  authority,  and 
his  eloquence  gave  him-,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to 
yield  up  without  rcfcrvc  all  the  gold^  filvcr  and 
jewels  they  had.  The  colleftion,  which  wa^  made 
after  the  fcrmon,  not  furnifhing  the  fum  requir- 
ed, the  city  was  ordered  to  be  plundered.  From 
the  houfcs  they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  churches, 
and  even  the  tombs,  but  not  with  that  fucccfs  they 
cxpefled,  and  they'  concluded  by  torturing  the 
principal  inhabitants. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatcft  diftinflion 
were  feized,  and  fcparately  queftioned  where  the 
public  money  and  that  of  the  individuals  was  de- 
pofited.  They  declared  they  knew  noihing  of 
the  matter ;  but  their  anfwer  was  accompanied 
with  fo  much  fimplicity  as  well  as  firmncfs,  that 
the  pirates  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  fevcrities 
againft  them.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  that  ihcy 
Ihould  apparently  be  killed,  by  dikharging  fevc- 
ral  Ihots  at  them-     Two  other  citizens  were  then 

Y  3  called  I 
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BOOK  called ;  whofe  behaviour  was  fimilar  tQ  chat  of  the 
X,  former,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  praftifed  up* 
on  them.  It  was  pubh'ckly  given  out  that  all  thjc 
four  had  been  killed,  and  that  all  thofe  who  (hould 
perfift  in  the  fame  obftinate  filence,  fhpujd  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  This  prpclamation) 
proved  extremely  fuccefsful,  for  above  a  million* 
was  brought  in  the  very  fame  day  ;  and  feme  fur- 
ther contributions  were  made  fome  days  after. 
The  adventurers,  at  length,  defpairing  to  add  ^ny 
thing  to  what  they  had  already  amaffed,  kt  fail. 
Unfortunately  they  met  with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  and 
Englifh  (hips,  both  thofe  nations  being  then  iq 
alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pirates  were 
either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they  had 
on  board  their  Hnips  ^  the  reft  efcaped  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hif* 
tory  of  the  Buccaneers.  The  feparation  of  the 
Engltfli  and  French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  .divided  the  two  nations ; 
the  fuccefsful  means  they  both  made  ufe  of  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  [and  among  their  colo- 
nies, by  the  affiftance  of  thefe  enterprvfin^  men, 
and  the  prudence  they  Ihewed  in  fixing  the  moft 
diftinguifbed  among  them  and  intrufting  them 
with  civil  and  military  employments :  the  protec- 
tion they  were  both  under  a  necefllty  of  affording 
tO  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which  till  then  had 
been  a  general  obje<5l  of  plunder :  all  thefe  cir- 

cumftances^ 
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cumftances,  and  various  others,  befides  the  im-  book 
poflibiHty  there  was  of  fupply iog  the  place  q£  thefe  x. 
remarkable  men,  who  were  continually  dropping 
oflT  concurred  to  put  ao  end  to  a  fociety,  as  extra- 
ordinary as  eVer  exiftcd.  Without  any  regular 
fyftcm,  without  laws,  without  any  degree  of  fub- 
ordinatign,  and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,, 
they  became  the  aftoniflimcnt  of  that  age  }n  w^hich 
they  lived,  as  they  will  be  alio  of  pofterity.  Th?y 
would  have  conquered  all  America,  if  conqueft 
and  not  piracy  ^had    b^en  the  motive  .of   ihcir 

adlions. 

England,    France  and  Holland  had  fent  at 

different   times  confidefable  fleets  into  the  new 

»  -  •  •      , 

world.  The  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the  want 
of  fubfiftencc,  the  dejeftipn  of  the  troops,  rendered 
the  befl  concerted  fchemes  wfuccefsful.  Neither 
of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  national  glory,  nor 
made  any  confiderable  prpgrefs  by  them.  Uppn 
the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace,  and  on  the  very 
fpot  where  they  were  fo  fhamefully  rcpulfcd,  a 
fmaU  number  of  adventurers,  who  had  no  other  re- 
fources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  war,  but  what 
the  war  itfelf  afforded  them,  fucceeded  in  the  moft 
difficult  enterprifes.  They  fupplicd  the  want  of 
numbers  and  of  power,  by  their  aftivity,  their  vi- 
gilance, and  bravery.  An  unbounded  paOion  for 
liberty  and  independence,  qxcited  and  kept  up  in 
them  that  energy  of  foul  that  enables  us  to  under- 
uke  and  ^execute  every  thing ;  it  produced  that 
vigour,  that  fuperiority  in  aftion,  which  the  moft 

Y  4  ap* 
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BooKapprovcd  military  difciplinc,  the   moft  powerful 
X.      combinations  of  ftrength,  the  bcft  regulated  go- 
vernments, the  moft  honourable  and  mollftriking 
rewards  and  marks  of  dlftinclion,  will  never  be 

•  able  to  cxciie.  "     .' 
The  principle  which   aftuated   thcfe  extrordi- 

'  nary  and  roniantic  men,  is  not  eafily  difcovercd. 
It  cannot  be  afcribed  to  want :  the  earth  they  trod 
upon,  offered  them  immcnrc  treaforcs^  coUe&ed 
ready  to  their  hand  by  men  of  inferior  capacities. 
Can  it  then  be'  imputed  to  avarice  ?  ■  But  would 
they  then  have  fquandered  away  in  a  day  the  fpoils 
acquired  in  a  whole  campaign  ?    As  they  properly 

•  belonged  to  no  country,  ihey  did  not  therefore 
facrifice' themfelves  for  its  defence,  for  the  ag- 
grandizing its  territories,  or  revenging  its  quar- 
rels. The  love  of  glory,  had  they  known  it, 
would  have  prevented  them  from  committing  fuch 
nuftibc'rlefs  enormities  and  crimes,  which  caft  a 
Ihade  on  all  their  brighteft  aftions.  Neither  could 

•  a  fpirit  of  indolence  and  eafc  ever  make  men  rufti 
into  conftant  fatigues,  and  fubrait  to  the  greateft 
dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  caufes  that  gave 
rife  to  To  fingular  a  focicty  as  that  of  the  Buccaneers  ? 
That  country,  where  nature  feems  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  perpetual  and  abfolute  power  over  the  moft 
turbulent  pafiionR-,  ^^lere  the  intemperate  riot  and 
intoxication  occafioned'by  public  feftivals,  was  ne- 
ccfiary  to  rouze  men  from  an  habitual  ftate  of  le- 
thargy i  where  they  lived  fatisfied  with  thtir  tedi- 
ous 
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ous  and  indolent  courfe  of  life  :  that  country  be-  b  o  o  K 
came  at  once  inhabited  by  an  ardent  and  impc-  *  x. 
tuous  people,  who  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  their 
atmofphcre,  feemed  to  have  carried  their  fcnti- 
ments  to  the  greateft  excefs»  and  their  paflions  to 
a  degree  of  phrenzy.  While  the  heats  of  a  burning 
climate  enervated  the  old  conquerors  of  the  new 
world;  while  the  Spaniards,  v;ho  were  fo  reftlefs, 
and  turbulent  in  their  own  country,  enjoyed  with 
conquered  Americans  a  life  habituated  to  eale  and 
melancholy  ;  a  fct  of  men,  who  had  come  out  of 
the  moft  temperate  climates  in  Europe,  went  under 
the  equator  to  acquire  powers  unknown  before. 

Ip  wc  arc  defirous  of  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
revolution,  we  may  perceive  that  it  arifes  from'thc 
Buccaneers  having  lived  under  the  (hackles  of  Eu- 
ropean governments.  The  fpirit  of  libehy  being 
repreflcd  for  fo  many  ages,  exerted  its  power  to  a 
degree  almoft  inconceivable,  and  occafioned  the 
moft  terrible  effefts  that  ever  appeared  in  the  rho- 
ral  world.  Reftlefs  and  enthufiaftic  men  of  every 
nation  joined  themfelves  tQ  thefe  adventurers,  as 
foon  as  they  heard  of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met 
with.  The  charms  of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and 
dedre  excited  by  dillant  objeds,  the  want  of  a 
change  in  fituation,  the  hopes  of  better  fortune, 
the  impulfe  which  excites  the  imagination  to  the 
undertaking  of  great  anions,  admiration,  which 
cafily  induces  men  to  imitation,  the  neceffity  of 
getting  the  better  of  thofc  impediments  that  arc 
ihc  confcqucnces  of  imprudence,  the  force  of  ex- 

ample^ 
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BOO  K ample,  and  the  bcin^;  equally  partakers  of  tbe 
X.     fame  ^ood  and  .bad  forxune  .among  thofe  who  have 

^*— ■^'^"^  frcqucotly  aObciated  tpgether;  in  a  word,  the 
tctttp.orary  ferment  wWch  aU  the  elements  togc* 
ther  -with  federal  accidental  circumftances,  had 
raifcd  in  the  miods  of  men,  alternately  elevated  to 
the  grcateft  profperity,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  dif- 
trcis;  atone  time  ilained' with  blood,  at  another 
plunged  into  vojuptuoufnefs,  rendered  tbe  Bucca- 
neers a  people  wholly  dlftin(5t  in  hiftory  ;  but  a 
people  whofe  duration  was  fo  tranfient,  that  its 
glory  laftedj  as  it  were^  but  a  moment. 

We  are,  however,  accuftomed  to  conlxderthefe 
ruffians  with  a  kind  of  .abhorrence.  This  they  de- 
fcrve ;  as  the  inftances  of  fidelity,  integrity,  difin- 
tereftedncfs  and  generofuy,  they  (hewed  to  one 
another,  did  not  prevent  the  outrages  they  perpe* 
tually  committed  againft  mankind.  But  amidft 
fuch  enormities,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  be  (truck 
with  a  variety  of  brave  and  noble  aftions,  that 
would  have  refle6ted  honour  on  the  jnoft  Tirtuous 
people. 

Some  Buccaneers  h^d  agreed  for  a  certain  fuia 
to  efcort  a  Spanifli  (hip,  very  richly  laden.  One 
of  them  ventured  to  propofe  to  his  companions  to 
enrich  themfelvcs  at  once,  by  making  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  (hip.  The  famous  Montauban* 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  troop,  had  no  fooner 
heard  Ithe  propofal,  than  he  de(ired  to  rciign  the 
comnriand,  and  to  be  fet  on  (bore.  What !  re- 
T'^ied  thcfc  brave  men,   would  you  then  leave  us? 

Is 
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Is  there  any  one  who  approves  of  the  treachery  b  o  o  ic 
that  you  abhor  ?  A  council  was  immediately  held';      X. 
and   it  was  determined   that  the  guilty  perfon  ^'""^'^^     ' 
ihould  be  thrown  upon   the  iirft  coaft  they  came 
to.     They  took  an  oath,  that  fo  diflioneft  a  man 
ihould  never  be  admitted  in  any  expedition  in 
which  any  of  the  brave  men  prefent  fliould  be  con* 
cerned,  as  they  would  think  themfelves  dilhoooured 
by  fuch  a  connedtion.     If  this  is  not  to  6e  looked 
upon  as  an  inAance  of  heroifm,  muft  we  then  ex- 
pe6t  to  meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in  which  every 
thing  great  is  turned  into  ridicule,  under  the  idea 
of  cnthuliafm? 

America  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  the  ra-Caufesthat 
vages  flie  had  fuftained ;  Ihe  had  fcarce  begun  toihe  Ene- 
be  fenfible  of  the  advantages  (he  derived  from  thcp^^^ 
induftry  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  were  now  become  f'^^"'  "'^" 
citizens  and  hulbandmen  i  when  the  old  world  ex-  conquedm 
hibited  the  fcene  of  fuch  a  /evolution,  as  alarmed  during  the 
and  terrified  the  new.    Charles  the  fccond,  king^in^A^^* 
of  Spain,  had  juft  ended  a  life  of  trouble  and^«"^^^"« 
anxiety.     His  fubje<5ts  perfuaded  chat  a  defcen* 
dent  of  the   houfe  of  Bourbon  alone,    was  able 
to  preferve  the  monarchy   entire,  had  urged  hire 
towards   the    clofe  of   his  life,    to  appoint  the 
duke  of  Anjou  his  fuccciTor.     The  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  government  of  two  and  twenty  kingdoms 
devolve  to  a  family  that  was  not  only  his  rival, 
but   his  enemy,    had  filled  him  with  the  moil: 
gloomy  apprehenfions.     But  after  feveral  internal 
ftrugglcs,  and  numberlefs  marks  of  irrefolution, 

he 
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B  o  0  K^^c  2it  lafl  prcvailfd  upoft  himfelf  tb  fliew an  exam- 
X.     pic  of  jiifticc,  and  grcatnefs   of  foul,  which  the 
natural  wcakncfs  of  his  charader  gave  lictlc  rcatbn 
to  expc(Sl  from  him, 

Europe,  tired  out  for  half  a  century,  with  the 
haughtincfs,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  Lewis 
the  XIV,  exerted  its  combined  forces  to  prevent 
the  increafe  of  a  power  already  become  too  for- 
iTiidable.  The  fatal  cfTeds  of  a  bad  adminiflra- 
tion,  had  entirely  enervated  the  Spaniards ;  the 
fpirit  of  fuperftiiion,  and  confequently  of  wcak- 
ncfs,  that  prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured 
fuch  advantages  to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  from  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft 
a  fingle  one.  This  league  gained  an  influence, 
that  was  increafed  by  the  viAories,  equally  glo- 
rious and  beneBcial,  it  obtained  every  campaign. 
Both  kingdoms  were  foon  left  without  ftrcngth  or 
fame.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  their  cala- 
mities were  a  general  objcft  of  joy,  and  none 
were  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  compafiioa  at  the. 
miferies  they  experienced. 

ENGtAND  and  Holland,  after  having  profufclf 
laviflied  their  blood  and  treafures  in  defence  of  the 
Emperor,  thought  it  neceflary  to  attend  to  ihcir 
own  iniercfts  in  America.  This  country  mvitcd 
them  to  rich  as  well  as  eafy  conquefts.  Spain, 
fince  the,defiru6lion  of  its  galleons  at  Vigo,  had 
no  (hips  i  and  France,  after  having  experienced 
ihat  fatal  revtrfe  of  fortune  that  had  reduced  her 

to 
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to  the  lowcft  ebb,  had  neglcdtcd  her  navy.     ThisB  o  o  K 
inattention  was  owing  to  a  diftanc  caufe..  .  X. 

Lewis  the  XIV.  was,  in  his  earlier  age,  ambi- 
tious of  every  thing  that  might  add  to  his  glory^ 
and  confcquently  imagined^  that  without   a  navy, 
the  fplcndoiir  of  his  reign  would   in  fomc  degree 
be  diminiflied.     It  is  more  than  probable,  that  he 
confidered  his  fleet  only  as  one  of  the  means  that 
would  tend  to  fill  all  nations  with  admiration,  to 
punifli  the  Genocfc  and  Algerints,  and  convey  the 
terror  of  his  name  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 
Had  he,  in  that  plan  of  greatnefs  he  was  defirous 
of  acquiring  to  himfelf,  confidered  a  naval  power 
as  a  part  of  it,  he  would  have  imitated  Cromwel, 
and  encouraged  navigation,  which  fupports  a  ma- 
rine by  commerce,     Falfe  ideas  of  things  mifled 
him  in  this  particular.     In  proportion  as  the  refr* 
IciTners  of  his  temper  drew  upon  him  frefli  ene- 
mies, and  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  main- 
tain  a  greater  number  of  troops  in  conftant  pay  5 
that  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  extended, 
and  that  his  forts  were  more  numerous,  the  num- 
ber of  his  (hips  decreafed.     He  made  ufe  of  part 
of  the  funds  that  were  deftined  to  eftablifti  his  rtia- 
ritime  power,  even  before   his  necefTitics  'obliged 
him  to  it.     The  frequent  removals  of  the  court, 
public  buildings  that  were  either  ufelefs  or  too 
magnificent,    objedls  of   oftentation  or  of   mere 
pieafure,  and  various  other  caufes,  equally  trifling, 
drained  the  money  that  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  his  navy.     From  that  time, 

this 
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S  o  o  K  (Im  paFt  of  the  power  of  Frante  began  to  gro# 
X.     weak :  it  infenf&bty  declined;  and  was  entirely  loft 
lA  t4i6  misfortunes  of  the  war  that  was  raifed  for 
the  Spanifli  fucceffion. 

At  this  period  the  acquifitions  the  Spanifli  and 
French  had  made  in  the  Weft- Indies,  were  not  put 
in  a  ftate  of  defence.  They  were,  therefore,  the 
more  likely  foon  to  become  the  property  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces ;  the  only  W 
dcrh  nations  who  had  eftabiifhed  their  political  in^* 
fluence  upon  the  principles  of  commerce.  The 
vail  dilcoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Porti}guefe^ 
had  given  them,  indeed,  ain  exclolive  pofleSioa 
of  ihofe  treafures  and  produdions  that  feemed  to 
promife  them  the  empire  of  the  worlds  if  riches 
could  obtain  it :  but  thefe  nations^  intoxicated  as 
they  were  with  the  love  of  gold  and  the  idea  of 
conqueft  had  never  in  the  kaA  fufpefbed  that  theit 
pofleflions  in  the  new  world  could  fupport  their 
power  in  the  old.  The  Englidi  aiid  E>utch  went 
into  the  contrary  extreiiiCt  buildiog  their  opinions 
upon  the  fyftem  of  the  influence  they  fuppofed 
America  muft  neccfiarily  give  to  Europe.  A  fyf- 
tem which  they  not  only  mifapplied,  but  carried 
to  excefs. 

Th£Se  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  natu- 
ral advantages,  and  the  other  very  inconfiderable 
ones,  had  from  the  earlieil  period  dilcovered  the 
true  principles  of  conrmerce,  and  purfued  them 
with  greater  pcrfeverance  than  might  have  hcctt 
expelled  from   the   different  Btuations  chey  had 

been 
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been  engaged  in.     Accidental  circumftanccs  bay-  BOOK 
ing  at  firft  animated  the  indoftrjr  of  the  pooreft 
of  thefc  nations,  Ihe  found  hcrfelf  very  quickly 
equalled  by  her   rivaf  power,  whofe  genius  was 
more  Ifvely,  and  wftofe  rcfources  were  much  grea- 
ter.    The  war,  occafioned  by  a  fpirit  of  rnduftry, 
and   excited   by  jealoofyi  foorr  degenerated  into" 
fierce,  obflunate  and  bloody  engagements.     Thefc 
were  not  nrrerely  foch  hoftilicie*  as  ate  carried  on 
between  twa  different  people ;  they  refembled  ra- 
the*' thcf  hatred   and  revenge  of  one  private  man 
againft  another.     The  neceffity  they  were  under 
of  tiniting,  m  order  ta  check  and  rcftrain-  the  power 
of  France',  fufpended  thefc  hoftilities.    The  ftrc- 
cch  they  met  whh^  i^hich  was,  perhaps,  too  rapid 
and    dccifive,    revived    their    fornfcr   animofity. 
From  the  apprehenfion  they  were  under,  that  each 
ftate  was  labouring  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
other,    they   entirely    negle&ed  the  invafion  of 
America.    Queen  Anne,  at  length,  availing  herfelf 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a  fe^ 
parate  peace,  procured  fuch  advantageous  termst 
as  gave  the  Engliib  a  great  fuperiority  over  their  ri* 
vah  the  Dutch.     From  that  time  England  became 
of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  political  lyftem 
of  Europe,  and  Holland  was  totally  difregarded. 

The  years  fucceeding  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
revived  the  ideas  of  the  gDlden  age  to  the  world, 
which  would  be  always  in  a  fufflcient  iUte  of  tran- 
quillity, if  the  Europeans  did  not  difturb  its  peace, 
by  tarrying  their  irnAs  and'  their  diffentions  into 

every 
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BOOK  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  fields  were  now 
X.     no  more  covered  with  dead  bodies.     The  harveft 
of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wafte^  Thefailor 
ventured  to  fail  in  every  Tea  without  dread  of  pi- 
ratest     Mothers  no  more  faw  their  children  forced 
from  them  to  laviih  their  blood  at  the  caprice  of 
a  weak  monarchy  or  an  ambitious  miniften     Na- 
tions did  no  longer  unite  to  gratify  the  pafllons  of 
their  fovereigns»     For  feme  time»  men  lived  t(^e- 
ther  as  brethren^  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  the  pride  of 
princes  and  the  avidity  of  the  people  would  allow* 
.  Though  this  general  happineis  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  govern menti 
yet  the  improvements  of  reafon  contributed,  in  fome 
degree,  to  produce  it.     Philofophy  then  began  to 
lay  open  and.  recommend  the  fcntiments  of  bene- 
volence.    The  writings  of  fome  philofophers  had 
been  made  public  or  difperfcd  among  the  people* 
and  contributed  to  poiifli  and  refine  their  man- 
ners.    I'he  fpirit  of  moderation  had  infpired  men 
with  the  love  of  the  more  ufeful  and  pleafing  arts 
of  life,  and  abated,  at  leaft,  the  defire  they  till 
then  had  of  deftroying  one  another.     The  third 
of  blood  feemed  to  be  aflfwaged,^  and   all  nations, 
with  the  afliftance  of    the  difcoveries  they  bad 
made,  ardently  fet  about  the  improvement  of  their 
population,  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

This  fpirit  of  aftivity  exerted  iifclf  principally 
in  the  Caribbee  iflands.  The  ftates  upon  the  con- 
tinent can  fubfift,  and  even  flourilh,  when  the  rage 
of  war  is  kindled  in  their  neighbourhood  and 

on 
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On  their  fronciers ;  becaufe  the  principal  objed  of  b  o  o  K 
their  attention  is  the  culture  of  their  lands^  their       x. 
tnatiufaciiureSt  their  fubfiftehce  and  internal  con* 
fuippiions.     The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard 
CO  thofe  fettlements   that  different  nations  have 
formed  in  the  great  Archipelago  of  America^    ,In 
(he(e»  life  and  property  are  equally   precarious* 
None  of  the  necefiaries  of  life  are  the  natural  pro^ 
duce  of  the  climate.     Wearing  apparel  and  the 
inftruments  of  hulbandry  are  not  even  made  in  the 
country.     All  their  commodities  are  intended  for 
exportation^    Nothing  but  an  eafy  and  fafe  com-* 
Diunication  with  Africa,  with  the  northern  eoafts 
qf  the  new  worlds  but  principally  with  Europe* 
can  procure  thefc  iflands  that  free  circulation  of 
the  neccflaries  of  life  they  receive,  and  of  thofe 
fuperfluitics  they  give  in  exchange  for  them.     The 
more  the  colonids  had  fuffered  from  the  efieds  of 
that  long  and    dreadful  commotion*    that  had 
thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  the  greater 
was  their  vigilance  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
lo0es  their  fortunes  had  fuftained^  The  very  hopes 
entertained  that  the  general  weaknefs  would  in« 
fure  a  lading  tranquillity »  encouraged  the  moft 
cautious  merchants   to  fupply  the  colonids  with 
goods  in  advance;  a  circumdance  that  contribute 
ed  greatly  to  quicken    the  progrefs  they   made^ 
which,   notwithdanding  all  their  care  and   atten- 
tion, would  otherwifc  have  been  very  flow.  Thefc 
aflidances  infured  as  well  as  increafed  the  profpe**- 
rity  of  the  idands,  till  a  dorm,  that  had  been  a 
Vol.  Ill  Z  long 
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9  o  o  K  long  time  gathering,  broke  out  in  the  year  1739 

X.      and  diflurbed  the  peace  i^  the  world. 

j^^^^iQ^^     The  Englifti  Golonifs,  bm  chiefly  Jamaica,  had 

of  Anicri.  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fet- 

caureofthetlements  in  the  new  world,  which  cuftonfi  had  long 

r,"!J"       made  them  confider  as  lawful.     Tht  court  of  Ma- 

drid,  becoming  better  acquainted  with  its  interefts, 

concerted  meafures  ro  put  a  Rop  to,  or  at  lead  to 

check  this  intercourfe.     The  plan  might  poffibly 

be  prudent,  but  it  was  ncceflary  it  ihould  be  pul 

in  execution  with  equity.     If  the  (hips  that  were 

ifitendcd  to  prevent  this  fraudulent  trade  bad  only 

ft:\tcd  upon  thofe  vefTels  that  were  concerned  in  it, 

this  meafure  would  have  dcfervcd  commendation. 

But  the  ftbuies  tnfeparable  from  violent  meafures, 

the  eagernefs  of  gain,  and,  perhaps,  too  a  fpirit  of 

revenge,  incited  them  to  ftop,  under  the  pretext 

ef  their  carrying  on  a  contraband   trade,  many 

jhips  which  in  reality  had  a  legal  deftinatton. 

England,  whofc  fecuriry,  power  and  glory  is 
founded  upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently 
fuffer  even  her  ufurpations  to  be  reftrainrd  ;  but 
was  highly  incenfed  when  {tit  found  that  theft 
hollilities  were  carried  to  an  exccfs  inconGftcnc  with 
the  law  of  nations.  In  London,  and  in  the  houfe 
of  parliament,  general  complaints  were  made 
againft  the  authors  of  them,  and  inveflives  againft 
the  mimfler  who  fufFcred  them.  WaljH>k,  who 
had  long  ruled  Great  Britain,  and  whofc  chara£ler 
and  abilities  were  bt:itcr  adapted  to  peace  than 
war,  and  the  Span'lh  council  which  flicwed  kfs 

fpirit 
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fpirit  as  the  ftorm  increaftd,  concerted  together  book 
terms  of  reconciliation.  Thofe  fixed  upon,  nnd 
tgncd  at  Pardo,  were  not  approved  by  a  people 
eqoally  inflamed  by  its  intcrerfts,  its  refentmenis, 
And  by-  party  fpitir,  and  efpecially  by  the  number' 
of  political  Writings  that  were  conftantlypubliftitd 
on  thefubjrft. 

England  teems  daily  with  numbertefe  produc- 
tkyns  of  the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the 
iurtion  arc  treated  with  freedom.     Among  thefe^ 
Writings  fomc   arc  judicious,  written  by   men  of 
Ondcrftandti>g,  or  citizens  well  informed  and  zea^ 
fcms  for  the  public  gotxJ.     Their  advice  contri- 
butes to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  interefts^ 
fkid  to  ftffift  the  operatfona  of  government.     Few 
ofefol  regulations  of  internal  oecoru>my  are  adopt-* 
ed  in  the  ftatc,  that  have  not  Brft  been  pointed 
out,    modelled,  or  improved  in  fome  of   thefe 
wrifmgs^     Unhappy  are  the  people  who  are  de- 
prive<l  of  fuch  an  advantage*     But  among  the  few 
fenfible  men,  who  ferre  to  enlighten  their  coun- 
try,  members  ate  to  be  mcc  with,  who  either  from 
A  di%uft  to  thofe  in  power,  or  from  a  defirc  o£ 
falling  in  with  the  taftte  of  the  people,  or  from 
Ibmc  perfonal  motives,    delight   in  fomenting  a 
fpirit  of  difTention  and  difcoment.     The  nnean^ 
generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpoie,  are  to 
Jieighren  the  prctenfions  of  their  country  beyond 
their  juft  and  legal  bounds,  and  to  make  the  peo- 
flc  confider  the  fmalleft  precautions  taken  by  other 
powers  for  the  pre  fcrvation  of  their  poflefiions,  as 

Z  2  vifibl^ 
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BOOK  vifible  encroachments.  Thefe  exaggerations,  cqual- 
X.  ly  partial  and  fallen  eftablifli  prejudices  the  effcds 
of  ^vhich  occafion  the  nation  to  be  conftantly  zi 
War  ^ith  its  neighbours.  If  government,  from  a 
tltfire  of  prcferving  the  balance  of  juftice  between 
itftlf  and  other  powers,  ihould  rcfufe  to  yield  to 
popular  prejudices,  it  finds  itfelf,  at  lengthy  under 
a  nccefTicy  of  doing  it. 

The  mob  of  London,  the  moft  eontennptible 
of  any  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England 
Confidered  in  a  political  view,  are  the  firft  people 
in  the  world  ^  abetted  by  twenty  thoufand  young 
men,  the  Tons  of  dtftingui/hed  merchants,  befct 
the  parliament  houfe  with  clamours  and  threats, 
and  influence  its  deliberations.  Such  tumults  are 
frequently  ^fxeited  by  a  party  in  tlie  parliameni 
itfelf. '  7  hefe  defpicable  men,  once  rouzed,  i-ettle 
the  moft  refpeftablc  citizen,  who  Iras  incurred 
their  diipleafure,  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  (O 
them :  they  fct  Bre  to  his  houfe,  and  fcandaloufly 
infult  the  moft  facred  charaAerS.  The  tumult  cart 
ftever  be  appeafcd,  unlefs  they  force  the  miniftry 
to  yield  to  their  fury.  Thisindireft,  though  con- 
tinual influence  of  commierce  upon  the  public 
meafurcs,  was,  perhaps,  never  fo  fcnfibly  fek  zs 
at  the  period  wc  are  fpeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  with  much  fuperior 
advantages.  She  had  a  great  number  of  failory 
on  foot*  Her  ftorehoufcs  filled  with  warlike  am- 
munitions, and  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moft 
flourifhing  condition.     Her  Setts  were  all  manned 
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•nd  ready  for  fervice,  and   commanded  by  cxpc  book 
rienccd  officers,  waited  only  for  orders  to  fct  fail,       x. 
and  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag  to  the 
extremities  of  the  world.     Walpole,  by  negleft- 
ing  fuch  great  advantages,  muft  no:  be  ccnd^red 
as  having  betrayed  his  country.     In  this  particular 
he  is  above  fufpicion,  fince  he  was  never  even  ac-* 
cufed   of  corruption,    in   a   country   where  fuch 
charges  have  been  often  made  without  being  be- 
lieved.    His  conduft,  however,  was  not  entirely 
irreproachable.     The  apprehenfion   he  was  under 
of  involving  himfclf  in  difficulties  that  might  en* 
danger  bis  adminiftration  ;  the  necefilty  he  found 
of  applying  thofe  treafures   in  military  operations, 
that  he  had  amafled  to  bribe  and  fecure  to  himfclf 
a  party,  joined   to  that   of  impofing  new    taxes, 
which  muft  ncceflarilv  raife  to  the  Inched  decree 
the  averfion  that  had  been  entertained  bo:h  for  i/is 
perfon  and  principles  :  all   thefe,  and   fome  other 
circumftances  occafioned  an  irrefolution  in  his  con- 
dtiiSk  that  was  attended  with  the  moft   fatal  con- 
fequences.     He  loft  time,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  , 
importance  in  every  expedition,^  byt  particularly 
decifive  in  all  naval  operations. 
.    The  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  hav. 
ing   deftroyed    Porto-Bello,    was  unfuccefsful   at 
Carthagena,  rather  from  the  badnefs  of  the   cli- 
mate, the  milunderftanding  and  inexperience  of 
the  oflicers,  than  the  valour  of  the  garrifcn.     An- 
ion's fleet  was  loft  at  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn, 
vbich  fome  months  fooner  might  have  been  pe^- 
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BOOK  formed  without  danger.  If  we  were  to  juc%e  of 
X.  what  he  might  have  done  with  hi$  whole  {quadroon 
from  what  he  adually  perfonneil  with  a  fiogk  fbip» 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  would  at  kaft  have 
fiiakcn  the  empire  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Soutii 
Sea.  A  fcttlemcnt  that  was  attempted  in  the  ifltiKt 
of  Cuba  was  not  profperous.  Thofc  who  i|icend<r 
ed  building  a  city  there,  all  died.  General  Ogle* 
thorpc,  after  having  opened  the  {renchrs  for  thir^* 
ty- eight  days,  was  forced  to  raifc  the  fiege  of  fort 
St.  Auftin  in  Florida,  vrgoroufly  defended  by  Ma* 
nuel  Monciano,  who  had  time  enough  to  prepare 
himfclf  againtt  the  attack. 

Though  the  firft  efforts  of  the  Engliib  againft 
Spanilh  America,  were  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
alarm  was  not  appcafed.  The  navy,  the  cha» 
r^.(f\er,  and  government  of  the  Englifb,  were  three 
great  refources  they  had  Aill  left,  fufBcient  to  toakc 
the  Spaniards  tremble.  Ifi  vain  did  France  unite 
her  naval  powers,  to  a6l  in  conjun&ion  with  thofe 
of  Spain.  7  his  confederacy  neither  checked  the 
intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy*  nor  «mmatr<l 
the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  overwhelmed  with  fear. 
Fortunately  for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  Ame^ 
rica,  the  deaih  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Vlth^ 
had  kindled  in  Europe  an  obftinate  war,  in  which 
the  Britiih  troops  were  detained^  to  fupport  an  in« 
tereft  that  was  extremely  doubtful.  The  hoftili*- 
tics,  commenced  in  didant  countries  with  futh 
great  preparations,  terminated  at  laft  in(enfibly  in 
a  few  piracies,  that  were  comn)itt^d  on  both  fides;. 
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The  moft  remarkable  event  rfcat  happened  at  that  B  p  o  K 
time,  was  the  talking  of  Capif-Brcton,,  which  cx^  3C. 
pofed  the  fjlhery,  commerce  and  colonies  of 
France,  to  the  grcatcft  dangers.  This  valuable 
poffcffion  was  rcftored  to  the  French  at  che  peace  % 
but  the  treaty  th^c  g^vc  it  up*  was  not  kft  the  ob- 
jcfi  of  ccnfupe, 

Thk  French,  ever  influenced  by  a  fpirlt  of  chi^ 
valry,  that  haa  To  loog  been  the  dazzling  folly  of 
^U;Europe,  imagine  the.  facriftce  of  their  lives  fufv 
ficiently  compenfated,  if  it  has  contributed  to  ex«^ 
tend  the  frontiprs  of  their  country  j  that  is  to  fay, 
when  they  have  compelled  their  prince  to  the  new 
ceflTity  of  governing  them  with  kfs  attention  and 
equity  than  he  did  before ;  but  if  their  territory 
remains  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war,  they 
then  think  their-  honour  is  loftj     This  rage  fot 
conqueft>  cxcufable  indeed  in  a  barbarous   age-, 
but  which  more  enlightened  ones  IhOuid  never  b^ 
reproaehed  with,  tJirew  difgrace  on  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  which  reftofed  to  Auftria  all  th* 
places  that  bad  been  taken   from  her.     The  na- 
tion, too  trifling  and  capricious,  to  attend  to  po- 
litical difculfions,  could  not  be  convinced,  that  by 
forming  any   kind  of  eftabliflimcnt   for  the  in- 
fant Don  Philip,  an  alliance  with  Spain  was  effec- 
tually  fecured  j  that  (he  herftlf  was  thereby  en- 
gaged to  adjuft,  with  the  houfc  of  Auftria,  fomc 
interefts  of  the  greatcft  importance :  that  by  be- 
coming guarantees  to  the  king  of  Prufl}a  for  Sile- 
fia,  two  rival  powers  would  in  confcquence  of  fuch 
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B  o  o  K an  arrangement  be  formed  in  Germany;  to  pro- 
X.  duce  which  happjr  cSt&,  had  been  the  labour  and 
care  of  two  centuries :  that  by  reftoring  Friburg, 
and  thofc  towns  in  Flanders  that  had  been  de- 
ftroyed,  they  would  be  eafily  retaken,  if  war 
ihouid  again  be  declared  and  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour: befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces 
might  always  be .  very  eafily  diminifhed  of  fifty 
thoufand  men,  and  the  fa ving  which  fuch  a  reduc- 
tion would  produce,  might  and  ought  to  be  eoi- 
ployed  in  increafing  the  navy. 

If  therefore  the  French  nation  had  not  even 
been  obliged  to  attend  to  the  management  of  its 
afiairs  at  home,  which  were  then  in  a  very  alarm* 
ing  ftate  ;  if  her  credit  and  commerce  had  not 
been  entirely  ruined  ^  if  fonae  of  her  mod  confi- 
derable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greateft  di- 
trefs  I  if  (he  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada ;  if  her 
colonies  had  not  been  threatened  with  certain  and 
immediate  invafion  \  if  her  navy  had  not  been  fo 
entirely  deftroyed,  as  fcarcely  ta  have  a  (hip  left 
to  fend  into  the  new  world  •,  and  if  Spain  had  nbjt 
been  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  feparate  trca* 
ty  with  England :  -independent  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  the  peace,  that  was  then  made, 
would  have  dcferved  the  approbation  pf  the  moft 
fenfible  and  judicious  men. 

The  eafe  with  which  Marfhal  Saxe  could  pene- 
trate into  the  internal  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
was  an  objeft  that  particularly  attradcd  the  French. 
It  will   readily  be  allowed^  that  nothing  fcen>ed 
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impoffible  to  the  viiftorious  arms  of  Lewis  the  XV-,  book 
but  it  may  be  thought  paradoxical  to  aflferr,  that       x. 
the  Englifh  were  extremely  defirous  of  feeing  thc'^ — ^;~^ 
Dutch  fubducd.     If  the  republic,  whichcould  not 
poflibly  feparatc   itfelf  from  its  allies,  had  been 
conquered,  its  inhabitants,  filled  as  they  were  with 
ancient  as  well  as  prefent  prejudices  againfl  the 
government,  bws,  manners  and  religion  of  their 
conqueror  would   hardly  have  fubn^itted  -  to  his  ^ 
dominion*     Would  they  not  certainly  have  con- 
veyed   their  people,    their    ftock,    and   their  in- 
duftry  to  Great  Britain  ?  And  can  there  be  the 
Icaft  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable  advantages 
would  not  have  been  infinitely,  more  valuable   to 
the  Engliih,  than  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  ? 

To  this  obfervation  let  us  venture  to  add  an- 
other,  which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will, 
perhaps,  not  feem  lefs  evident.  The  court  of  Vi- 
enna has  been  thought  cither  very  fortunate,  or 
very  Ikilful,  to  have  been  able  by  the  means  of  ne- 
gociations,  to  have  wreftcd  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  French  thofe  places  which  had  been  taken 
from  her  during  the  war.  But  would  (he  not  have 
been  more  fortunate,  or  more  flcilfuJ,  had  fhe  fuf-  , 
fcred  her  enemy  to  keep  part  of  the  conquefts  ob- 
tained over  her  ?  That  period  is  now  pafled,  when 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  equal,  or,  perhaps,  fupe- 
lior  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Policy,  therefore, 
Ihould  have  engaged  her  to  intei'eft  other  powers 
in  her  fortune,  even  from  the  lofles  fhe  had  fuf- 
tained.     This  IJie  might  have  effected  by  facrific- 
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B  o  o  K  ing  fomething,  appareoUy  ac  Icafti  to  France •  Eu* 
X.     rope,  alarmed  at  the  increafing  power  of  this  nMh 

*  V  '  narchy,  which  is  naturally  an  objtft  of  hatred^ 
envy  and  fear,  would  have  renewed  that  fpirit  of 
gnimofity  thai  had  been  fworn  againit  Lewis  the 
XIV I  and  nriore  formidable  leagues  would  ne« 
ceflarily  have  been  foriDed  in  consequence  of  fuch 
fentimencs.  This  general  difpoStion  of  people 
was  more  likely  to  have  recovered  the  grcatoeisof 
the  new  houfe  of  Auilna,  than  the  re- acquificioli 
-of  adiftant  and  limitced  territory,  always  open  to 
an  atuck« 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  pic*- 
nipotenciary  who  managed  the  negociation,  as 
vxU  as  the  minider  who  direded  it,  would  havt 
fcen  through  the  artifice.  Wc  do  not  even  fcru- 
pie  to  aflert,  that  neither  of  thefe  flatefmen  had 
any  view  of  extending  the  French  dommions.  But 
would  they  have  found  the  fao^e  penetration  to 
unravel  political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which 
they  were  rcfponfible  for  their  condu&  i  I'his  is  4 
point  we  cannot  prefume  to  determine.  AH  go- 
vernments are  generally  indined  to  extend  their 
territories,  and  that  of  France  is,  from  its  contti- 
tution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  re- 
flexions, it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  cxpcflaiions 
of  the  two  French  minifters,  who  fettled  the  peace, 
were  difappointcd.  The  principal  objeft  they  hnl 
in  view  was  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies,  that 
had  been  threatened  by  iheenenf^y.    But  as  foon 
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•5  the  danger  was  over,  this  unbounded  fource  of  b  o  o  ic 
opulence  was  neglcdcd.     France  kept  on  foot  a       X. 
Urge  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  and  afted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  the  Vih  had  threatened  her 
frontiers ;  or  another  Philip  the  lid  could  have 
thrown  the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  con- 
fufion  by  his  intrigues.     She  was  not  fenfible  that 
her  fuperiority  upon  the  continent  was  acknow* 
{edged,  that  no  fingle  power  could  venture  to  at- 
tack her ;  and  that  the  event  of  the  laft  war,  and 
the   arrangemenu  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had 
rendered  the  unbn  of  feveral  powers  againft  her 
impofiible.     A  number  of  apprehenftons  equally 
weak  and  trifling  difturbed  her  tranquillity.     Her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  fhe 
had  only  one  enemy  really  deferving  her  attention, 
and  that  this  enem.y  only  could  be  rellrained  by  n 
con  fider  ablC'  fleet. 

The  Englilh  naturally  more  inclined  to  envy 
the  profperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own^ 
jirc  not  only  defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  be- 
ing exclufively  fo.     Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that 
vt  the  Romans  was  empire.    They  do  not  properly 
feek  to  extend  their  dominions,  but  their  colo- 
ries.     Commerce   is   the   folc   obje^l  of  all  the 
wars  they  are  engaged   in,  and  the   defire  of  en- 
grofTmg  it  all  to  themfelves,  has  made  them  per- 
form   many  great  aftions,  and  commit  the  mod 
Bagrant  acts  of  injuftsce.     This  padion  is  fo  pow- 
erful that  even  their  philofophers  are  not  free  from 
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BOO  K  it.     The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  ufed  to  fay,  that  it 
x«     would  be  a  commendable  aAion  to  preach  chriftU 
^— v-*-^anity  to  the  lavages;  becaufe,  were  they  to  know 
only  fo  much  of  it  as  would  convince  them  of  their 
obligation  to  wear  clothes,  it  would  prove  of  great 
fervice  to  the  EogliQi  manufadures. 
America        A  fyftem  of  this  nature,  that  the  Englifh  have 
Mttfe  of     fc^rccly  ever  loft  fight  of,  difcovered   itfclf  more 
the  war  in  openly   in  1755,  ^han  it  had  ever  done  beforci 
The  rapid  improvements  made  in  the  French  co- 
lonies furprifcd  every  attentive  mind,  and  awaken* 
cd  the  jcaloufy  of  the  Englifh,     Afliamed  how* 
ever,  to  let  it  appear  at  firft,  they  concealed  it  for 
fome  time  under  myfterious  difguifes  ;  and  a  peo<- 
pic  who  have  pride  or  modefty  enough  to  tcrtu 
negociations  the  artillery  of  iheir  enemies^  did  not 
fcruple  to  employ  all  the  windings  and  artifices  of 
the  moft  infidious  policy. 

France,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  (late  of  her 
finances,  intimidated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her 
ihips,  and  the  inexperience  of  her  admirals ;  1e« 
duced  by  a  love  of  eafe,  pleafure  and  tranquillity, 
.  favoured  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  deceive 
her.  In  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmen  continually 
urge  that  Great  Britain  was  and  ought  to  l>e  deHr- 
ous  of  a  war  \  and  that  flie  was  compelled  to  be- 
gin it  before  the  naval  eftablifhment  of  her  rival 
had  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  perfection  as 
her  trading  navy.  Thefc  caufes  of  apprehenfion 
feemed  abfurd  in  a  country  where  trade  had  been 
hitherto  carried  on  by  a  fpiric  of  imitation  only  i 
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lihcrc   it   had  been  (hackled  by  every  fpccies  of  b  00  IC 
rtftraint,  and  always  facrificed  to  finance ;  where      x. 
it  had  never  met  with  any  real  encouragement, 
and  men  were^  perhaps,  ignorant  that   they  were 
in  poflciTion  of  the  mod  valuable  and  richcft  com- 
tnerce  in  the  worlds     A  nation,  that  was  indebted 
to  nature  for  a  moft  exctllcrnc  foil ;  to  chance  for 
her  colonics ;  to  the  vivacity  and  pliancy  of  her 
difpoHtioh  for  a  tade  in  thofe  arts  which  vary  and 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  $  to  her  conquefts 
and  her  literary  merits  and  even  to  the  difperfion 
of  the  proteftants  Ihc  had  unfortunately  loft,  for 
the  defire  excited  in  other  countries  of  imitating 
her :  this  nation  that   would  be  too  happy,  were 
ihe  permitted  to  enjoy  her  happinefs,  would  noc 
perceive  that  (be  might  be  deprived  of  fome  of 
thefc  advantages,  and  infenfibly  fell  a  facriBce  to 
thofe    arts    employed   to  lull  her  into  fecurity^ 
When  the  Englifh  thought   there  was  no  further 
occafion  to  diflemble,  they  commenced  hoftilities^ 
¥/ithout  having  previoufly  paid  any  attention  to 
thofe  formalities,  that  are  in  ufe  among  civilized 
people. 

Though  a  declaration  of  war  were  only  a  mere 
ceremony  between  nations,  which  feem  to  be  bound 
by  no  ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  maflacre  oncf 
another )  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britifh 
miniftry  were  more  than  doubtful  of  the  injuftice 
of  their  conduct.  The  timidity  of  their  meafures 
the  perplexity  of  their  operations,  the  prevaricat- 
ing modca  of  julli&cation  they  adopccd,  and^the 
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BOOK  loflcicnce  they  inf  vain  exerted  tx>  make  parliament 
X.  approve  io  icandalous  a  violacicii  \  thcfc  with  ic-^ 
veral  other  circumftauccs  plainly  difcovrred  the 
guiit  of  their  proceeding.  If  thofc  ^^weak  minif* 
tcrs  of  fo  great  a  power,  had  been  a*  bold  in  com* 
miciing  crimes,  as  they  appeared  regardlcfsrof  the 
laws  of  virtue,  they  would  have  formed  a  projeft 
of  the  moft  extenfive  nature.  When  they  nnjuft- 
ly  gave  orders  to  attack  all  the  French  Ihips  upon 
the  northern  coaft  of  America,  they  would  have 
extended  thefe  orders  to  every  fea.  The  ruin 
of  the  only  power  that  was  capable  of  making 
any  refiftancej  would  have  been  the  neccfl&ry  con-^ 
fequcnce  of  fuch  a  ftrong  confederacy.  Its  fall 
would  have  intimidated  all  other  nations,  and 
wherever  the  Englilh  flag  had  appeared,  it  wotild 
luvc  commanded  obedience  in  every  quarter  of 
the  workl.  A  fuccefs  fo  renvarkable  and  dccifivc 
wo«dd  have  made  the  nniltitude  overlook  the  vio- 
lauoii>  of  public  right,  would  have  juftified  it  to  the 
political  world,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the  wife, 
would  have  been  loft  iti  the  clamours  of  the  igno« 
rant  and  ambitious. 
The  be-  A  timid,  but  equally  unjuftiliable  coAduA,  was 
fb^waf  i!  ^tended  with  very  cofltury  cff<as.  The  co^ncif 
aw?trthe^  George  the  lid  was  hated  as  weU  as  defpifed 
Bngiifii.  over  all  Europe  9  and  the  events  corpcfponded  to 
thtk  ientinncnts.  France,  though  unexpectedly 
aetacked,  was  viAorious  in  Canada,  gained  conlt** 
derable  advantages  by  fca,  took  Minorca,  and 
threatened  London  itfelf.     Her  rival  wasr  then  fen* 

fible 
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fible  of  the  truth  of  what  men  of  underftaoding  e  o  o  K 
had  k]i)g  fince  c^crved  in  England^  t^at  the  x; 
French  onited  the  greattft  contrarieties  10  their 
character;  that  they  blended  virtues  and  vice^» 
naarks  of  weakneis  and  ftrength  that  bad  always 
been  thoaght  inconfiftent  with  each  other ;  that 
they  were  bravr^  though  cfiVniinaie  ;  equally  ad* 
difted  to  pleafure  and  glory ;  ferious  in  trifles,  and 
trifiing  in  matters  of  importance  •,  ever  difpofed  to 
war,  arul  ready  to  attack  :  in  a. word,  mere  chiU 
dren,  fuffering  themfelves,  as  the  Athenians  of 
old,  to  be  diiqiTTcted  and  moved  to  anger  for  real  or 
imaginary  interelVs ;  fond  of  cnterprifes  and  adion^ 
ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and  comforted  in  the 
greateft  misfortunea  with  the  moft  trifling  fuccefs. 
The  Engliih,  who  according  to  a  vulgar,  though 
ftroi>g  expreffion  of  $wifc%  are  n/et^^ryj  in  the  cel^ 
tar  or  in  tbt  garniy  and  know  ao  medium,  begaa 
then  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  a  nation  that  they 
had  unjuftly  defpifed.  A  fpirit  of  defpondency 
fucceeded  to  that  of  prefumpiion. 

Tkb  nation,  corrupted  by  the  too  great  confi. 
dence  it  had  placed  in  its  opulence ;  humiliated 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  and  by  the 
moral  character  and  inability  of  its  governors; 
weakened  too  by  the  collifion  of  fadions,  which 
keep  up  an  exertion  of  ftrength  among  a  free 
people  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  dcftroy  their 
power  in  times  of  war :  the  nation,  difgraced,  af* 
jtoniihed,  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to  purfue ; 
equally  ienHblc  of  the  didrefles  it  had  already  b^en 

txpofcd 
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BOOK  cxpofed  to,  as  of  thofe  it  forefaw^  was  incapable 
X.  of  exerting  itfclf  to  avenge  the  one,  or  prevent 
the  other.  All  zeal  for  the  common  caufe  was 
confined  to  the  granting  of  immenfe  fuppliesi 
That  the  coward  is  fooner  difpofed  to  part  with 
his  money  than  the  brave  man  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  danger,  and  that  the  prefent  critical  fi« 
tuation  of  affairs  required  them  not  to  confidcf 
who  Ihould  pay,  but  who  ihould  (land  forward  to 
fight ;  thefe  were  truths^  which  at  that  time  feemed 
to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  were  dazzled  widi 
fome  inftances  of  fuccefs  that  were  of  no  confe* 
quence.  Prcfuming,  that  the  furprife  their  ene* 
niies  had  been  thrown  into,  was  a  proof  of  their 
wcaknefs,  they  involved  themfelves  further  than 
was  confillcnt  with  their  intereft,  in  the  difturb* 
anccs  that  then  began  to  divide  the  German 
powers. 

A  SYSTEM,  which  if  onfuccefsful,  muft  have 
been  attended  with  the  greatefl.  ciifgrace,  and  if 
fortunate,  muft  have  been  dtftru^livc  in  the  end, 
ferved  to  confound  them.  Their  levity  made  them 
forget,  that  a  few  months  before,  they  had  ap* 
plauded  the  wife  and  enlightened  ftatefman,  who 
being  defirous  to  avoid  a  land  war,  which  fome 
minifters  were  willing  to  enter  into  from  their 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  at  fca,  had,  with  the  vivacity 
and  confidence  peculiar  to  gt* nius,  addrcffed  him- 
ft'lf  to  them  in  the  following  words  :  Gentlemm 
faid  he,  Uf  us  all^  tcbo  are  here  frtjent  in  ccuncxU 
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gp  out  with  torches  in  our  bands ^  and fet fire  to  alls  00  K 
our  /bipSy  if  tbty  dre  ujelejs  to  our  defence^  and  art  x. 
only  conducive  to  make  our  enemies  infult  us.  This 
political  infatuation  threw  them  into  the  greatcft: 
difficulties.  Errors  of  the  cabinet  were  followed 
by  military  faults.  The  management  of  the  army 
was  fubjcded  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  A 
fcrics  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  confequencc  of  a  per- 
petual change  of  commanders.  This  light  and 
fuperficial  nation  did  not  perceive,  that  even  fup« 
pofmg,  what  indeed  was  impoITible,  that  all  thofe 
who  were  fucccffively  intrufted  with  the  dircftion 
of  the  military  operations,  had  really  been  men  of 
abilities,  yet  they  could  not  contend  with  advan- 
tage againft  a  man  of  genius,  aflifted  by  one  of 
diftinguifhed  capacity.  Misfortunes  made  no  al- 
teration in  the  plan  that  had  been  formed,  and  the 
changes  of  generals  was  endlefs. 

While  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the 
Englilb,  from  a  fpiric  of  dejcftion,  were  inflamed 
with  the  utmoft  rcfcntment :  they  changed  a  mi- 
nifter  who  had  juftly  excited  general  diOatisfaftiony 
and  placed  ac  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  timid  meafures,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  France.  Though  this  choice 
was  the  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of  party  which 
caufes  the  grcateft  revolutions  in  England,  yet  it 
was  fuch  as  the  circumftances  of  the  time  re- 
quired. William  Pitt,  a  favourite  from  his  youth 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  on  account  of  his  integrity 
and  difintercftcdnefs,  his  zeatagainft  corruption. 

Vol.  I1{.  A  a  and 
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BOO  K  and  his  inviolable  attachnncnt  to  the  intcrcft  of 
X.  the  public,  had  a  foul  formed  for  great  defigns  i 
was  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpecics  of  eloquence  that 
never  failed  to  captivate  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  by  a  charadler  equally  firm  and  enterprifing. 
He  was  ambitious  to  make  his  country  rife  fuperior 
to  all  others,  and  at  the  fa^e  time  to  raife  his  own 
fame.  His  enthufiafm  Bred  a  nation,  which  will 
always  be  infpired  by  a  loye  of  liberty.  The  ad- 
miral who  had  fuffered  Minorca  to  be  taken,  was 
arretted,  thrown  into  prifon,  accufed,  tried,  and 
fentenced  to  death.  Neither  his  rank,  abilities,  fa- 
mily or  friends,  could  protefl  him  from  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  His  own  (hip  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
fpot  where  the  fentence  paflTtd  upon  him  was  to  be 
put  in  execution.  All  Eilrope,  at  the  news  of  this 
melancholy  event,  was  ftruck  with  aftonifliment, 
blended  with  admiration  and  horror,  ft  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  republics.  The  death  of 
Byng,  whethef  he  was  guilty  or  not,  proclaimed 
in  the  moft  alarming  manner  to  thofe  who  were 
employed  by  the  nation,  what  fat^  they  mutt  ex- 
peft,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed 
in  them.  Every  man  faid  within  himfclf  in  the 
inftant  of  battle :  It  is  on  this  field  I  mutt  die, 
rather  than  with  infamy  on  a  fcaffold.  Thus  tht 
blood  of  ope  man,  accufed  of  cowardice,  was  pro- 
duftive  of  a  fpirit  of  heroirm. 

This  fyftem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  ter- 
ror to  fubduc  the  imprcfliohs  of  fear,  was  further 
*  ftrcngthcned   by  an  emulation,    that  feemed   to 

promife 
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proniife  the  revival  of  public  fpiric.  Diflipation>  book: 
plcafure,  indolence,  and  often  vice  and  a  cor-  x. 
ruption  of  planners,  occaiion  warm  and  frequent  ^' 
•connection)  in  moft  kiogdoois  of  Europe.  The 
Englifli  have  lefs  intercQurie  and  connexion 
vith  each  Qtber  •»  they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  tafte 
for  focial  life  than  other  nations  ;  but  the  idea  of 
any  projeA  that  m^y  be  ferviceable  to  the  (late, 
mcnediately  unites  rheoi,  and  they  feem,  as  it 
were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties, 
«nd  lefts,  cpntribute  to  infurc  its  fuccefs,  and  with 
fuch  liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thofe 
placea  where  the  notion  of  a  particular  native 
country  does  not  prevail.  This  zeal  is  more  re- 
markably diitinguiflied  when  the  nation  has  placed 
.an  implicit  <:oandence  in  the  minifter  who  has  the 
direftion  of  public  meafures.  As  foop  as  Mr.  Pitc 
was  made  prime  minifter,  a  marine  fociety  was 
ellablifbed,  which  perceiving  that  there  appeared 
fi  remiilhefs  in  general  to  enter  into  the  fea  fervice, 
and  difapproving  the  cuftom  of  prefling  men  into 
it,  invited  the  children  of  the  poorefl:  clafs  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  become  (hip  boys,  and  their 
fathers  failors«  They  undertook  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  voyage ;  to  take  care  of  them  in 
ficknefs  ;  to  feed,  cloche,  and  furni(h  them  with 
every  thing  neccffary  to  preferve  their  health  during 
the  lime  they  were  to  be  at  fea.  The  Jcing,  ftruck 
with  this  inftance  of  patriotifm,  gave  them  22,500 
Uvres  *  i  the  prince  of  Wales  9000  livres  f ,  and 

A  a  2  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  princcfs  of  Wales  4500*.     The  adors  of  the 

X,     different  theatres,    whofc  abilities  have  not  beeli 

'      ^       treated  with  contempt  by  this  enlightened  nadonP, 

acled  their  -btft  play*  for  the  increafe  of  lb  rc^ 

fpedable  an  eftablifliment.     The  theatres   were 

never  fo  much  crooded  as  on  this  occafion.    A 

hundred  of  ihefc  fliip  boys,  and  a  hundred  of  the 

Tailors,  clothed  from  a  zeal  thac  may  truly  be  held 

facredy   appeared  upon  the  ftage  *,    a  decoration 

this  fnrely  not  inferior  to  that  arifing  from  the 

multitude  of  lights,    the  elegance  of  drefs,  and 

the  briliiancy  of  jewels. 

The  Eng-      This  public  zcal  and  attachment  to  the  irrterefts 

Hih  arc      of  the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Eng-' 

from  their  liflT,  and  thc  cffcds  of  it  wetc  difplayed  in  the 

-ndicifc   difference  of  their  conduft.     They  ravaged  the 

an^^Soa^^  €oa(ls  of  their  enemies  •,  beat  them  every  where  by 

nifli  i-*      fea  •,  intercepted  their  navigation,  and  gave  a  chc cB: 

to  all  their  forces  in   Weftphalia.     They  drove 

them   out   of  North-America,    Africa,    and   thc 

Eaft-Indies.     Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  miniftcr,  alt 

the  expeditions  of  the  nation,    made  in'diftant 

countries,  had   been    uhfuccefsful,    and  moft  nc- 

cefl'arily  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  had  been  ifl- 

eonterted.     He,  on  th«  contrary,    planned  fuch 

prudent  and  ufeful  defigns  ;  his  preparations  were 

conduced  with  fo  much  forefight  and  difpatch  ^ 

his  means  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he 

wanted  to  obtain  ;  he  made  fuch  a  prudent  choict 

of  the  pcrfoas  whom  he  intruded   with  his  de- 

•  1-96I.  17s.  G^^ 
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ligns  J  he  cftablilhcd  fuch  harmony  between  the  b  o  o  K 
land  and  fca  forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  x. 
Englifli  to  Rich  a  height,  that  his  whole  adminif- 
tration  was  a  fcries  of  conquefts.  His  mind,  ft  ill 
fupcrior  to  this  glory,  made  him  defpife  the  idle 
clamours  of  thofc  who  cenfured  his  profufions. 
He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  father  of  Altxnndtrr 
the  Great,  Ttat  viilory  was  to  be  purcbafed  by  mo- 
ney^ and  that  money  muji  not  be  [pared  at  the  expence 
of  viSory. 

Bv  fuch  a  conduft,  and  fuch  principles,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  triumphed 
over  the  French*  He  p\irfued  them  to  their  moft 
valuable  iflands,  even  to  their  fugar  plantations. 
Thefe  poflVflions,  fo  juftly  prized  for  their  riches, 

were  nor,  however,  better  fecured.     The  fortifi- 

• 

cations  that  were  erefted  there,  were  conftrudcd 
without  judgment,  and  were  in  a  ruinous  ftate. 
Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  hoftilities,  all  inter- 
courfe  between  thefe  great  fettlements  and  the 
mother  countr}^  had  been  at  an  end.  They  could 
neither  receive  fubfiftence  from  it,  nor  enrich  it 
with  their  produftions.  The  buildings  neceflfary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  agriculture,  were  a  ht-ap  of 
ruins.  The  mafters  and  the  flaves,  equally  de(li- 
tutc  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  were  obliged  to  fred 
upon  the  cattle  dcftined  for  the  works  of  hufban- 
dry.  If  any  rapacious  navigators*  ever  reached 
ihem,  it  was  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the 
colonics  were  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought 
of  tbcfe  traders  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  t« 

i\  a  3  give 
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BOO  Kgiv€  them  in  exchange  whatever  they  chofe  to  take 
X.  from  them  at  the  lowefl:.  Though  the  colonifts 
did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power  to 
their  afllftance,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that 
their  attachments  to  their  mother  country,  would 
induce  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  againft 
an  enemy  that  might  put  an  end  to  their  dif- 
treflcs* 

In  this  Gtuation  of  affairs,  ten  ihips  of  tlie  line, 
fome  bon>b-ketches,  and  frigates,  with  five  thou- 
fand  land  forces,  failed  from  England,  and  arrived 
at  Gaudalupe.  They  appeared  before  the  town 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1759^  and  the  next  day 
bombarded  the  town  of  Baffe-Tcrrc.  •  If  the  be- 
fiegers  had  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terror  they  had  fpread,  the  ifland  would  havje 
made  a  very  (hort  refiftance :  but  the  flownefs,  ti« 
midity,  and  irrefolution  of  their  operations,  af- 
forded the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants  leifure  to 
fortify  themfelves  in  a  pafs  that  was  at  the  diftance 
of  two  leagues  from  the  place.  From  this  fpot 
they  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
equally  diftrefied  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
^e  want  of  provifions.  The  Engliib,  defpairing 
of  making  themfelves  maders  of  the  colony  on 
this  fide,  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  another  quar- 
ter, known  by  the  name  of  Grande-Tccrc.  It 
was  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Lewis,  which 
made  ftill  Icfs  refiftance  than  that  of  Baffe-Terre, 
that  had  furrendercd  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
The  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  crroc 

they 
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they  had  before  fajlen  into,  and  fuffcred  the  fame  book 
inconveniencies  from  it*     The  event  of  the  expe-      x. 
dicion  began  to  be  doubtful,  when  Barrington,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Hop- 
fon,  changed  the  plan  of  operations.     He  gave 
up  the  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and 
rc-imbarked  his  foldiers,  who  fuccefliveJy  attacked 
the  houfes  and  villages  upon  the  coafts..    The  ra- 
vages they  committed,   obliged  the  colonics  to 
lubmit.     The  whole  ifland,  after  three  months  de- 
fence, furrendercd  on  the  21ft  day  of  April,  up 
.on  very  lionourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  troops  that  had  obtained  this  viiflory  did 
not  engage  in  this  expedition,  till  they  had  inef- 
fcftually  threatened  Martinico.  Three  years  after^ 
Great  Britain  revived  a  defign  that  had  been  too 
haftily  given  up,  but  greater  preparations  and  . 
more  effcflual  means  were  employed  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  On  the  16th  of  January  1762, 
eighteen  battalions,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Monckton,  and  eighteen  (hips  of  the  line 
commanded  by  admiral  Rodney,  thefirft  feat  from 
Norxh  America,  and  the  latter  from  Europe,  ap- 
peared before  the  capital  of  the  iQand.  1  he  land- 
ing of , the  troops  the  next  day  was  foon  cfFeCtec^, 
without  difficulty  and  without  lofs.  To  take 
poflcffion  of  the  eminences  that  were  fortified  and 
defended  by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a  matter 
not  fo  eafily  accomplilhed.  Thefe  obftaclcs,  how- 
ever, were  after  fomc  warm  engagemenrs  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  place  that  would  loon  have  been 
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Book  reduced  to  alhcs  by  the  bombs,  capitulated  on 
X.     the  9th  of  February  ;  and  the  whole  colony  did 

* — » — 'the  fame  on  the  13th.  It  »  probable  that  the 
profperity  of  Guadalupe  under  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment, contributed  to  bring  about  this  gene- 
ral furrcnder;  which  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  delayed  longer,  Granada  and  the  other 
Leeward  iflands^  whether  fubjeft  to  France^  or 
which  though  peopled  by  Frenchmen,  were  neu- 
tral, furrendcred  themfclvcs,  without  making  any 
refiftance. 

EvEM  St.  Domingo,  the  only  poflcffion  the 
French  dill  retained  in  the  Archipelago  of  Ame- 
rica was  liktly  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  \  and  its  lofs  feemed  to  be  not  far  diftant.  If 
it  had  not  even  been  known  that  thiji  was  the  firft 
conqueft  Great-Britain  would  attempt,  yet  it  could 
not  be  fuppofcd  that  it  would  efcape  its  avidity. 

t  Wouldnhis  ambitious  nation  have  checked  the  ca- 

reer of  its  own  fucceffes  fo  far  as  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  conqueft  th^t  would  have  com- 
pleted its  profperity  ?  This  was  a  point  that  feem- 
ed not  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  colony  was  ge- 
nerally known  10  be  entirely  without  any  means  of 
defence, either  wiihin  or  wichcuc,and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  making  the  leaft  refiftance.  Itwas  fo  fcnfiblc 
of  its  weaknefs,  that  it  feemed  difpofed  to  fur- 
render  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be  fummoned  to  do  it. 
The  court  of  France  was  equally  aftonifhed  and 
alarmed  at  the  loffes  it  had  fuftained,  and  at 
thofe  it  forefaw.     It  had  expefted  fuch  an  obfti- 
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'natc  refiftance  as  would  have  been  (upcrior  to  eve-  book 
rjr  attack.  The  defcendants  of  thofe  brave  ad-  x. 
venturers,  who  had  fettled  thefe  colonies,  feemcd 
a  rampart  fufficient  to  repel  all  the  forces  of  the 
Britifti  empire.  They  almoft  felt  a  fecret  fatis- 
faftion  that  the  Englifli  were  direfting  their  efforts 
towards  that  quarter.  The  miniftry  had  infpircd 
the  nation  with  the  fame  confidence  that  pofleffcd 
them,  and  it  was  the  mark  of  a  bad  citizen  to 
(hew  the  leaft  uneafincfs. 

It    is  an  obfcrvation,   we   may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  make,   that  events,   which  have  once 
happened,  will  happen  again.     A  people  whofe 
whole  fortune  confids  in  fields  and  paftures  will, 
if  influenced  by  any  degree  of  fpirit,  reiblutely 
defend  their  poiTcflions.     The  harveft  of  one  year 
is  the  utmoft  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever  calamity 
they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs  them  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  re- 
covery.    The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
the  wealthy  cultivators  of  thefe  colonies.     When- 
ever they  take  up  arms,  they  run  the^ifque  of. 
having  the  labours  of  their  whole  lives  deftroyedt 
their  Qaves  carried  off,  and  all  the  hopes  of  their 
poilerity  either  loft  by  fire  or  plunder :  they  will 
therefore,  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.     Though 
fatisfied  with  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  they  art  lefs  attached  to  its  glory  than  to 
their  own  riches. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colonifts,  whofe  perfe- 
Vcrance  could  not  be  fhakcn  by  the  moft  vigorous^ 

attacks, 
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BOOK  attacks,  does  not  afFctft  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
X*      tion.     The  objeA  of  the  war  was  then  the  acqui* 
iirion  of  terricoryy  an4  the  expuliion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  at  prefent,  a  war  waged  ^ainfl  a  colofiy,  U 
directed  only  again  ft  the  fovereign  of  it. 

Tub  plan  of  attacking  Martin ico  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Pitt  i  though  he  was  not  in  the  miniftry  whca 

it  was  fubdued.  The  rcfignatioa  of  this  great 
ixian  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  dekrvcs 
to  be  confidered  by  every  one,  who  inveftigates 
jthe  caufes  and  effects  of  political  revolutions.  An 
hiftorian,  who  ventures  to  write  the  tranfadions  of 
his  own  age,  hath  feldom,  it  niuft  be  granted, 
fufficient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils  of 
kings  are  fo  fecret,  that  time  alone  can  gradually 
withdraw  the  veil  that  furrounds  theni.  Their 
minifters,  faithful  depofitaries  of  the  r<crets  they 
have  bc;en  intruded  with,  or  interefted  to  conceal 
them,  explain  themfelves  no  further  than  is  fufii- 
cient  to  miflead  the  curious  inquirer,  who  wilhes 
to  difcover  them.  Whatever  penetration  he  may 
poflefs,  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connection  of 
events,  he  is  at  la(t  reduced  to  conjei^ure.  If  his 
conje&ures  happen  to  be  iuft,  (till  he  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  fo»  or  cannot  depend  upon  them  *, 
and  this  uncertainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfadtory 
than  a  total  ignorance.  He  mud,  therefore,  wait 
till  prudence  and  intered,  freed  from  tl\e  redrainc 
of  dlence,  diall  unfold  the  truth;  in  a  word,  tijl 
Ibme  valuable  and  original  records  be  produced 
for  public  infpcAiQn,  wherein  the  latent  fprings 
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on  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  has  depended,  book 
ffaall  be  difcovered.  x. 

These  refleftions  fhould  fufpend  the  inquiries 
of  the  man  who  wanes  only  to  attend  to  the  pro* 
grefs  of  political  intrigues.  But  we  are  defirousof 
penetrating  into  the  foul  of  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  his  age,  and,  perhaps,  we  can  never  do 
it  with  greater  propriety.  The  mod  confpicuous. 
*  anions  only  of  a  man's  life  are  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
tcrity,  which  will,  therefore,  be  deprived  of  a  va- 
riety of  iimple  and  artlefs  details,  that  enlighten 
the  mind  of  an  obferver,  who  lived  at  the  time 
they  happened. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  having  refcucd  England  fron^ 
the  kind  of  difgrace  it  had  been  expofed  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  arrived  to  a  height  of  fuc-> 
ccfs  that  aftonilhed  all  the  world.  Whether  he 
forefaw  this,  or  not,  he  did  not  fcem  to  be  embar- 
rafled  with  it,  and  refolved  to  carry  it  as  far  a^  he 
could.  The  moderation  which  ib  many  ftatefmen 
had  affeded  before  him,  feemed  to  him  to  be  only 
a  pretence  to  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indo- 
lence. He  thought  that  all  flates  fhould  exert 
their  power  to  the  utmoft,  and  that  there  was  no 
inftance  of  one  nation  being  able  to  become  fupe- 
rior  to  another  and  not  effeding  it.  The  parallel 
that  he  drew  between  England  and  France  con. 
firmed  him  in  his  opinion.  He  perceived  with 
uneafinef^  that  the  power  of  England  founded 
upon  a  trade,  which  ihe  might  and  would  lofe, 
was  very  inconfidcrable,  when  compared  with  that 
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BOO  Kcf  her  rival ;  which  nature,  art,  and  particular 
X.  circum(tances  bad  raifcd  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
flrength,  under  favourable  adminiftradons,  as  had 
made  all  Europe  tremble.  Senfiblc  of  this  truth, 
he,  therefore,  determined  to  deprive  France  of 
her  colonies,  and  by  confining  her  to  the  conti- 
nent, dimii\i(h  her  importance,  and  reduce  her  to 
the  ftandard  of  other  nations. 

The  means  neccffary  to  complete  this  project 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  ab- 
folutely  certain.  While  the  imagination  of  weak 
minds  took  (hadows  for  realities,  the  greaicfl  dif- 
ficulties appeared  trivial  to  him.  Though  the 
nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  was  fometimes 
alarmed  at  his^vaft  and  uncommon  enterprifes,  he 
was  not  in  the  lead  difquieted  about  them ;  be- 
caufe,  in  his  eyes,  the  multitude  was  like  a  tor- 
rent, whole  courfc  he  knew  how  to  direcfl  which 
way  he  would. 

PiRFECTLY  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune,  he 
was  ftill  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His  fuc- 
ceilcs  had  made  his  adminiftration  abfclute.  With 
the  people  he  was  a  republican,  with  the  nobles 
and  the  fovereign  he  was  a  dcfpotic  miniftcr.  To 
think  differently  from  him  was  a  mark  of  being 
an  enemy  to  the  common  caufe. 

He  availed  himlclf  of  the  fuperioriry  he  had 
gained,  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple. Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofo- 
phy,  which,  divefling  itfclf  of  the  prejudices  of 
national  glory,  to  extend  its  views  to  the  welfare  of 
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all  mankind,  tries  every  thing  by  the  principles  of  b  O  o  K 
univcrfal  reafon ;  he  kept  up  a  violent  and  favage 
fpiric  of  enchufiafm,  which  he  called,  and,  pcr- 
hapsy  believed,  to  be  a  love  of  his  tountry  ;  but 
which  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  ftrong 
aver&on  for  the  nation  he  wanted  to  cpprefs. 

France  was  as  much  difcouraged  by  this  fpirit 
of  inveteracy,  that  conftantly  purfued  her,  as  by 
the  diftreflcs  (he  had  undergone.   •  The  diminu- 
tion, the  exhaufted  Hate,  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  the 
total  ruin  of  her  nayal  powers,  afibrded  her  a  dif- 
couraging  profpeft  for  the  future.     The  expcdka- 
tion  that  a  fortunate  fuccefs  by  land  might  occa- 
Hon  a  change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  was  merely 
imaginary.     If  one  of  their  fquadrons  had  deftroy- 
cd  one  or  feveral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the  Eng- 
li(h  would  not  have  renounced  any  of  their  claims. 
This  is  onci  general  r,ule  ;   and  another  is,  that 
whenever  any  power  has  acquired  a  very  deter- 
mined fuperiority  a(  fea,  it  can  never  lofe  it  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war ;  more  particularly,  if  that  fupe- 
riority can   be  traced  from  a  diftant  caufe,  and 
cfpecially  if  it  proceeds  partly  from  the  charafter 
of  the  nation.     The  fuperiority  of  one  continent 
above  another  depends  entirely  on  the  abilities  of 
a  (ingle  man,  and  may  be  loft  in  a  moment :  on 
the  contrary,  fuperiority  at  fea,  as  it  refults  from 
the  vigilance  and  intereft  of  each  individual  in  the 
Rate,  muft  always  increafe,  particularly,  when   it 
is  encouraged  by  national  conftitution  :  a  fuddcn 
invafion  can  only  put  a  ftop  to  it. 

No- 
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BOOK  Nothing  but  a  general  coirfederacy  could  have 
ac.  r^eftored  the  balance  of  power;  the  impolfibility 
of  which  Mr.  Pice  plainly  faw.  He  knew  the  re* 
ftraincs  by  which  Holland  was  confined,  the  po* 
verty  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  inexperience 
of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  little  regard  that  feveral 
of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the'  interefts  of  France* 
He  was  confcious  alfo  of  the  terror  which  the  Eng- 
iilh  forces  had  fprcad  among  them  all,  the  miftruft 
they  entertained  of  each  other,  and  the  apprehenfion 
that  each  of  them  mud  have,  that  they  (hould 
-be  diftrefled  before  they  could  receive  affiftance. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  particularly  circum. 
D-anced.  The  ravages  that  laid  wafte  the  French 
colonies,  and  which  every  day  increafed,  might 
-eafily  extend  to  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards. 
Whether  this  kingdom  was  not,  or  would  not  be 
fenfible  of  the  danger  <that  threatened  it,  its  ufual 
indolence  accompanied  it  with  regard  to  thefe  great 
-objefts.  At  length,  upon  a. change  of  minifter,  a 
new  fyllrem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  endseavoured 
•to  extinguifli  the  flame  •,  but  it  was  too  late.  His 
overtures  were  received  with  a  contemptuous 
:haughtine{s.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deliberately  confi* 
dered  the  extent  of  his  power,  anfwcred  every  pro- 
ipofuion  that  was  made,  in  the  following  manner: 
/  will  liJlcH  to  sbem^  faid  he,  when  you  have  taken  the 
iTcmer  cf  London  /word  in  band.  This  mode  of  ex- 
:pre{non  might  difguft,  but  it  was  impofmg. 
Such   was   the  ficuatlon  of  affairs,   when  the 

court  of  France  thought  hcr&If  obliged  to  make 

over- 
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aTcrcures  of  peace  to  that  of  Great- Britain.  Both  b  o  o  XL 
courts  were  equally  apprehenfive,  and  with  good  x. 
reafon,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  oppofe  them.  He 
tjonienccd  to  enter  into  a  negoctation ;  but  the 
event  (hewed,  as  fenfible  politicians  had  conjee** 
rored,  that  hh  intention  was  not  to  cominue  it« 
His  defign  was  only  to  funnilh  himfelf  with  fuffi* 
cicnt  proofs  of  the  engagements  that  the  two 
branches  bf  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  bad  entered  into/ 
ag^nft  Great->Brkain,  and  to  Jay  them  before  his 
country.  A^  foon  as  he  had  gained  this  intelli- 
gence,  be  broke  oflf  the  negociation,  and  propofed 
declaring  war,  againft  Spain*  The  fuperiority  of 
the  naval  power  of  England  above  that  of  both 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  aflurance  he  had  that 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  dire&ed,  infpired  him 
with  this  confidence. 

Mr.  Pitt's  fyftem  appeared  to  diftinguilhed  poli- 
ticians, the  only  important,  and  Indeed,  the  only 
reafonable  one.  The  Engli(h  nation  had  contract' 
ed  fuch  a  load  of  debt,  that  it  could  neither  free 
itfclf  from  it,  nor  fupport  it,  without  opening  to 
itfclf  new  foUrccs  of  opulence,  Europe,  tired 
out  with  the  grievances  Great-Britain  had  made 
her  fubmit  to,  waited  impatiently  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  d liable  her  oppreflbr  from  continuing  them* 
'The  houfe  of 'Bourbon  could  not  but  prefer ve  a 
ftrong  refcntment  for  the  injuries  it  had  fufFcred, 
and  for  the  loflcs  it  had  fuflained  ;  it  could  not 
'but  make  fecret  preparations,  and  gradually  work 
up  a  fpirit  of  revenge  to  which  a  combination  of 

all 
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BOO  Kail  its  forces  might  infure  fuccefs.  Thele  motives 
X.  obliged  Great- Britain,  though  a  commercial  pow- 
er, to  aggrandize  itftlf  for  its  fupport.  This  cruel 
neceffity  was. not  fo  fcnfibly  felt  by  the  council  of 
George  the  third  as  Mr.  Pitt  dcfircd.  Modera- 
tion appeared  to  him  a  work  of  weaknefs  or  of  in- 
fatuation, perhaps,  of  treachery  ;  and  he  refigncd 
his  pod,  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  Spain., 

May  we  venture  to  form  a  conjefture?  The 
Engiiih  miniftry  plainly  faw  that  there  ^was  no 
pofiibility  of  avoiding  a  frcih  war;  but  equally 
tired  out  and  difgraccd  by  the  power  Mr.  Pitt  had 
affumed,  they  were  dcfirous  of  reftoring  that  fpirit  of 
equality  which  is  the  fpring  of  a  republican  govern- 
mcnr.  Defpairing  of  being  able  to  raifc  themfclves 
upon  a  level  with  a  man  fo  highly  efteemed,  or  of 
making  him  (loop  to  chem,  they  united  their  forces 
to  efFc£t  his  ruin.  As  open  attacks  would  only  havQ 
turned  againft  themfelves,  they  had  recourfe  to 
more  artful  methods.  They  attempted  to  four  his 
temper  *,  Uie  natural  iire  of  his  character  laid  him 
open  to  fuch  a  fnare,  and  he  fell  into  it.  If  Mr. 
Pitt  refigned  his  poft  through  pceviflmcls,  he  dc- 
fcrves  to  be  ccnfured  for  not  having  Ibppreflcd  or 
mattered  it.  If  he  hoped  by  this  expedient  to 
humble  his  enemies,  be  (hewed  he  had  greater 
knowledge  of  affairs  than  of  men.  If,  as  he  af- 
fcrted,  he  refigned,  becaufe  he  would  no  longer 
.be  refponfible  for  the  meafures  he  did  not  guide, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  be  was  more 

ftrongly 
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nrongly  attached  to  his  own  perfonal  glory^  than  ^  o  o  k 
to  the  intei'tfts  of  his  country;    But  whatever  may       x. 
have  been  the  caufe  of  his  refignation,  nothing  but       w     ' 
th<:  blindeft,  moO:  uhjuft,  and  mod  violeh:  par- 
ciality  can  venture  to  aflerc,  that  his, virtues  and 
abilities  were  merely  the  efied  of  chance^ 

But  however  this  may  bej  the  firft  ftcp  the  hew 
miniftry  took  was  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  homage  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  him.  It  was  thought  ne- 
ceiTary  to  detUre  war  againft  Spain,  and  the  Weft 
Indies  Were  to  be  the  fctne  of  thefe  new  hoftili*. 
ties;  Experience  had  ahrady  difcouraged  them 
from  inaking  any  attempts  On  the  continent  of 
America,  and  all  their  views  were  turned  towards 
Cuba.  Men  of  fenfe  and  underftanding  perceived 
that  the  taking  of  this  ifland  would  not  be  at^ 
tended  with  any  apprehctlfion  of  vengeance  from 
the  other  trolonie^,  that  the  empire  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  Would  be  fecured ;  that  the  enemy, 
Whofe  richei  arofe  principally  from  the  amount  of  its 
tuftomsi  would  be  jdeprived  of  all  their  refourccs  ; 
that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  continent  would 
be  feised  upon,  and  the  inhabitants  would  chufe 
k^ther  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to  the  conqueror 
bf  their  country^  than  to  give  up  thofc  commodi- 
ties they  had  been  ufcd  to  receive  from  Europe ; 
:  in  a  word;  that  the  power  of  Spain  would  be  fo 
'  much  reduced  by  this  coniiderable  lofs,  that  it 
WtoU  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  aily  terms.  ' 

•  Vot;  111  "iJ  b  AaRBI-, 
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BOOK  Agreeable  CO  this  idea,  a  fleet,  confiding  of 
X.  nineteen  (hips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  10,000 
troops  on  board,  which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000 
more  from  North- Amerirf,  fet  fair  for  the  Havan- 
nah.  To  arrive  at  this  formidable  place,  it  was 
determined  to  pafs  through  the  old  ftreight  of  Ba- 
hama, not  fo  long  in  extent,  though  more  dangc* 
rous  than  the  new  one.  The  obftacles  that  were 
to  be  expefled  in  this  paflage  little  known,  and 
too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccdsfolly  furmount- 
ed  in  a  manner  worthy  the  reputation  that  admi- 
ral Pocock  had  acquired.  On  the  6th  of  July  he 
arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination ;  and  the 
landing  of  the  troops  was  eifefled  without  any  op- 
pofition,  at  thediftance  of  fix  leagues  eaftward  of 

"  thbfe  dreadful  fbriifications  that  were  to  be  taken. 
The  operations  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  con- 
du£tcd  as  thoTe  by  fea.  If  Albemarle,  who  bad 
'the  Command  of  the  army,  had  been  a  man  of 
abilities,  equal  to  the  commiflion  he  was  intrufted 
with,  he  would  have  begun  his  attack  by  (he  city. 
The  fingle  dry  wall  that  covered  it,  could  not 
have  held  out  four  and  twenty  hours.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and  the 
regency,  who  muft  infallibly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  this  fuccefs  which  might  foeafilybave 
been  obtained,  would  have  refolved  to  capitulate  , 
for  the  Mo'ro.     At  all  events,  he  would  thus-  have 

^prevented  the  fort  from  receiving  any  affiftanccor 
provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city  during 

the 
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Xhc  fiegc,  and  have  fccured  the  maft  likely  means  book 
to  reduce  it  in  'a  very  Ihort  tinie.  x. 

T^x  plan  he  purfucd  of  beginning  his  opera- 
.XiOTis  by,  the  attack  of  the  Mpro,  expofed  him  to 
great  diftreffcs.  1,'hc  water,  that  was  near  him  was 
DnwhokfooK,  and  he  found  himfclf  under  a  nc- 
ceffity  of  prpcuriag  fome  ^t  three  leagues  diftance 
.frpm  his  camp.  As  the. (loops  that  were  fent  for 
this  purpofc  might  be  attacked,  it  was  thought 
lieQciTary  to  ppft.a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
on  the  eminence  of  Aroftigny,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
le?<yvic*8  diftance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  pro- 
,ica,thcm.  This  body  of  troops  entirely  detached 
from  the  army,  ^nd  which  could  not  be  withdrawn 
or  Supported  but  by,fca,  was  pcrpetyally'in  danger 

of  bemg  cut  off. 

Albemarve,  who  might  have  judged  of  the 
•difpofition  of  the  enemy  from  their  not  molcfting 
the  troops  pofted  at  Aroftigny,  fliould  have  placed 
another  body  of  pen  upon  the  public  road  leading 
to  the  city.  By  this  ftep  he  would  have  been  able- 
almoft  10  furround  it  -,  he  would  moft  undoubtedly 
have  diftreffed  it  by  famine,  prevented  all  removal 
of  the  cffcfts  into  the  country,  and  opened  a  lefs 
dangerous  communication  with  Aroftigny,  than 
by  the  detachments  he  was  conftantly  obliged  to 
fend,  in  order  to  fupport  this  advanced  body  of 

troops. 

Xhr  fiege  of  the  Moro  was  carried  on  without 

opening  the  trenches.     The  foldiers  advanced  to- 

•  ^vds  the  ditctb  .and  were  covered  only  with  bar- 
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B  o  o  KTcls  of  flints,  which  were,  at  length,  exchanged 
X.  for  facks  of  cotton,  that  were  taken  out  of  fome 
merchant  fliips  arrived  from  Jamaica.  This  want 
of  forefight  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a  great  number 
of  men,  always  of  great  value,  but  more  cfpecial- 
ly  fo  in  a  climate,  where  difeafeis  and  fatigues 
caufe  fo  great  a  coafumption  of  them. 

The  Englifli  general,  having  loft  a  great  part 
of  his  army,  arid  finding  the  neceflitf,  for  want 
of  troops,  of  reirabarking  in  a  few  d^ys,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  (torming  the  caftlc  ;  but  a  large 
and  deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  was  firft  to  be 
pafTed,  and  H^o  preparations  had  been  made  to  filf 
k  up. 

If  tfic  faults  of  the  Englilh  were  very  confidcr- 
,  able,-  thofc  of  the  Spaniards  were  ffill  greater. 
Though  apprized  abote  a  montR  before  that  war 
had  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  they 
were  not  rouzed  from  their  lethargy.  The  enemy 
was  already  upoit  their  coafts^  and  they  had  made 
r.o  provifions  of  balls  of  a  proper*  (ize  for  their 
cannons,  nor  of  cartridges  ^  neither  had  they  one 
fingle  gun,  or  even  a  firelock  fit  fo  make  ufe  of. 

The  great  number  of  officers  of  the  land  and 
fea  fervice  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  occafioned, 
during  fome  days  of  the  fiege,  a  gt'eat  uncertainty 
ifl  the  refolutions  that  could  not  but  be  favourable 
to  the  befiegers. 

Three  fhips  of  war  were  funk,  to  (lop  up  the 
entrance  into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  pafs.    The  road  into  the  harbour  was^  by  dii» 
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means  damaged,  and  three  great  (hips  loft  to  noB  0  o  K 
purpofe. 

.  The  moft  common  prudence  would  have  fng- 
gefted  that  the  twelve  men  of  war  that  were  at  the 
Havannah  Ihoiild  have  been  got  ready  to  faiL 
They  could  not  polfibly  be  of  any  for  vice  in  de- 
fending the  place,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  fotr.e 
confequence  to  fave  them«  But  this  was  negletfled. 
Neither  did  the  precaution  occur  of  fctting  them 
on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left  to  . 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  deftrui^ion  of.  the  body  of  Englifh  troops 
pofted  at  Aroftigny,  where  they  could  not  receive 
any  aiTiftance,  might  have  been  eafily  effected. 
This  check  would  have  put  the  befiegers  to  fome 
difficulty  in  procuring  water,  would  have  deprived 
them  of  men»  hitiit«idated  them,  retarded  their 
operations,  and  infpired  the  Spaniih  forces  with 
fome  degree  of  confidence.  But  far  from  making 
fp  eafy  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attacki^  even  in 
the  open  part  of  the  country,  any  of  the  Englilh 
detachments,  though  compofed  entirely  of  infan- 
try, and  which  might  have  been  oppofed  by  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons  and  a  great  number  of  militia' 
that  were  provided  with  borfes. 

The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  inter-* 
pal  parts  of  the  country  was  fcarcc  ever  inter- 
rupted, and  yet  none  of  thofe  who  had  a  (hare  in 
the  adminiftration,  ever  thouj^ht  of  conveying  the 
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BOO  K  royal  trcafbrc  into  the  inland  parts;  to^preVtjiti& 
X.     falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Th£  laft  inftancc  of  neglcdi  ferved  t6  complete 
the  whole.  In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been 
Itfc  a  pitce  of  a  rock  terminatirtg  in  a  point;  a:nd 
ftanding  by  itfelf.  The  Englifti  placed  upo'rt  this' 
a  few  tottering  planks^  which  reached  from  the 
breach  to  the  counterfcarp.  A  fei^^ant,  with  fif- 
teen men,  pafltd  over  them  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  concealed  themfelves  anlbftg  fotne 
flfones  that  had  ftilkn  down.  They  were  fbilowed 
by  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  (bme  foldiers. 
\Vhen  they  had  colIeAed  about  a  hundred  men,  ia 
the  fpacc  of  an  hour  they  got  upon  rhc  bttic\ 
under  no  appr^henfion  of  being  difcovered,  ahd 
found  no  men  placed  there  to  defend  if.  Vel'afco,^ 
indeed,  informed  of  what  had  happened,  faaftened 
to  fav.e  the  place  -,  but  he  was  killed  in  coming 
\ip,  and  his  death  putting  the  Sp^nilh  troops  that 
followed  him  into  cohfufion,  they  furrendered  to.  a 
handful  of  men.  The  ncgled  of  placing  a.  cen- 
tinel  to  obfcrve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  lodged' 
upon  the  ditch,  occaRoned  this  event.  A  few  days 
after,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  for  the 
city,  for  all  the  places  of  the  Colony,  and  for  the 
whole  ifland.  Independent  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  viftory  in  itfelf,  the  conquerors  found 
in  the  Havannah  about  forty-five  millions*  of 
filver,  and  other  valuable  effefts,  which  fully  in- 
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dfmaified  them  for  the  expenccs  of  the.expedi-  B  o  ok 
tion.  ^* 

•  - 

Th'b  iQfs.of  Cilba,  the  center  of  the  power  of 'j^^^l^^ 
Spf  in  in  the  new  world,  made  peace  as  neceflary  tagcs  pro- 

*^  •    •  '    '  '^  '  cured  to 

to  the  coyrt  of  Mfidrid,  as   ic  could  polllbly  be  Great  Bn- 
to   that.  ^  oC' Verfaillcs,  whofe  diftreflfes  were  npwjflanasby^ 
brought  to  th<;  highcft  pitch.     The  Englift  mi-  *^^  P"^- 
njftry,  at.  that.  iweKConfented  to  a  peacp  j.  buf  it 
feemed  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fettle,  the 
conditions.     The  fuccelTes  of.  Great  Britain  had^ 
been  attonithing  in  North  and  Soufh  America. 
Bpt,  however  ambitious  (he  might  be,  (be  coulc): 
not  flatter  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  retaining  ali> 
the  conqueflsr  (be  had  made^^     It  was  reafonable  to. 
fuppofe  that  (be  would,  give  up  the  pofl^fT^onsihe 
b^d  gsiine|[l. in  North  America,  as  the  advantages. 
Ibc  might  expe.d  from  them  were  diftant,  incon-. 
lider^ibl?  an4  uncertain ;  and  that  (he  would  be. 
content  wjth  rcferviiig  to  hcrftlf  the,fugar.  cplonies- 
(be  had  laic^  acquired^  which  the  ftate.of  her  6* 
nances  fecfped  more  particularly  to  require.    The. 
increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  that  was  a  necelTary  con* 
fi^uence  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  would  have  procured 
her  the  bcft  finking  fund  that  could  have  been.* 
imagined,  and  which  muft  have  been  fo  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  nation,  as  it   would  have 
beei>  obtained  at  the  expence  of  the  French.     This 
advantage  would   have  been  attended. wiih  three 
others  very   confidcrable.     It  would,  in  the  firft 
place,. have  deprived  a  rival  power,  and  formidable 
liotwithdanding  the  faults,  it  had  committed,  of 
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BOOR  its  richeft  branch  of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would 
X.  have  contributed  to  weaken  it,  from  its  being 
under  a  neceflity  of  defending  Canada ;  a  colonyi^ 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  fituatton,  muft  be 
detrimental  to  a  nation  that  had  long  negle£ted 
its  navy.  Laftly,  it  would  have  kept  New  Eng- 
land in  a  closer  and  more  abfoluic  dependence 
on  the  mother  country,  a  part  of  America  that 
vould  always  want  to  be  fupported  againft  a  reft* 
lefs,  adlive  and  warlike  neighbour. 

But  though  the  {roun^il  of  George  the  Illd 
(hould  have  thought  it  necefTary  to  reftore  to  their 
enemies  a  bad  country  of  the  continent,  and  to 
referve  the  valuable  iflands,  yet  they  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  ventvired  (o  adopt  (b  judicious  a 
meafure.  In  other  countries  the  faults  of  the 
jminifters  are  imputed  only  to  themielve$,  or  to 
their  kings,  who  punifh  them  for  their  mifconr 
du£t.  In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiflration 
are  generally  the  errors  of  the  ,  nation,  who  inlift 
upon  obedience  to  their  will,  though  guided  by 
i:aprice. 

The  Englilh,  who  have  complained  of  the 
"terms  pf  the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been 
(hev/n  how  far  Ihort  they  fell  o£  the  advantages 
they  expecfled  from  them,  had,  however  in  fome 
meafure,  diftated  thofe  very  terms  ihemfelves  by 
the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  previous  to,  or 
during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had  committed 
fome  outrages,  and  the  favages  many  adsofcrudiy 
in  the  Englifh  colonies.     The  peaceable  inhabiv 
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UntSj  terrified  at  the  diftreflies  they  fufFered,  and  8  o  o  K 
more  fo  at  thole  they  feared^  had  caufed  their 
clamours  to  be  he^fd  even  in  Europe.  Their 
correfpondents,  interefted  .to  obtain  them  a  fpeedy 
and  powerful  redrefs,  had  aggravated  their  com- 
plaints.  Thofe  writers^  who  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
every  circumftance,  that  can  render  the  French 
odious»  had  loaded  them  with  every  fpecies  of  in- 
veftive.  The  people,  exafperated  by  the  report 
of  the  (hocking  fcenea  that  were  perpetually  pre-f 
fented  to  its  imagination,  wifhed  to  fee  a  (lop  put 
to  thefe  barbarities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  iugar 
colonies,  fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their 
own  commerce  and  gaining  a  part  of  that  of  their 
enemies,  v&ere  very  quier.  Far  from  wifhing  the* 
conqueft  of  their  neighbours  fetdements,  they 
rather  dreaded  it,  confidering  it  as  dedrudtive  to 
thcmfetves,  though  advantageous  to  the  nation. 
The  lands  of  the  French  are  fo  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Englilfa,  that  no  competition  cooid 
pofTibly  have  taken  place.  Their  allies  were  of  the 
fame  opinion|  and  followed  the  example  of  their 
fnoderation« 

The  confequence  of  fo  Gontrary  a  plan  of  con- 
du£t  wa$,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indifferent 
about  the  f^gar  colonies,  hut  very  anxious  to  'ac- 
quire what  they  wanted  in  North  America:  The' 
{ninidry,  which,  in  England,  can  never  fupport 
jts  authority  againft  the  people,  or,  at  leafl:,  cannot 
long   m:^int^i^   itfelf  fuccefsfully  againft  its  ge«i 
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B.o  o  b:  oeral  odium^  turned  all  theic  views  ta  thisobjeft^ 
x»  and  found  France  and'  Spain,  readily  dcfpofcd  to 
adppt.fucb.a  fyften>«  The  courts  oft  Madrid  and 
France:  g^ve  up  to  tlie  £ngli(h  all,  thcur.  former 
po&ffions,  from,  the  river  o£  St.  Lawrence  up  to 
the  Miffi.fippi*  Befides.  this,  France*  ceded  -  the 
iQaiKis  of'  Granada  ai>d  Tobago,  and  confeqtcd 
tha£  the  £ngli(h  (houkl  keep  the  iOaodft  of  St« 
^^^eni  and  Dominica,  that  had  been.  conQdered 
as'neutnd,  provided  thai»  on  her  part,  the. might 
appropi iate  St.  Lucia  to  herielf.  On  thefe  con* 
dkions,  the  conquerors  restored  to  the  allied 
powers  all  the  conquefts  tliey  Jhad.  niade  in  Ame- 
rica. 

From  this,  time  England  loft  the  opportunity^ 
perhaps,  may.  never  return,  c^  feizing 
att  tbe  avenues  and;  making  itfelf  mafter  of  the 
!fburees  of.  all  the  wealth  of  the  new  world.  Mexi- 
co was. ia  its  fwwer,  as  the  Englifli  only  were* in 
pofibffion  of  the  gulph  that  openi  the  way  to  it. 
This  valuable  continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have 
become  their  property^  It  might  have  been  al' 
tured,  either  by  the  o&ts  of  an  ^alier  govern*^ 
ment,  or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty  :^  the. 
Spaniards  might  have  been  invited  to  fi^ke  oS 
the  yoke  of  thfi  mother  country,  which  only  took 
up  arm$  to.  diftrefs  its  colonies,  and  not  to  proieft 
them ;  or  the  Ipdians  might  have  been  tempted  to 
break  the.  chains  th^t  enAaved  theni  to  an  arbi- 
trary government.  The  whole  face  of  America, 
^^ight,  perhaps,  have  been,  entirely  changed,  and 
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the' Englilh  more'  ffec  and  more  equitable  thariB  o  o  ic^ 
other  monarchical  powers,  could  not  but  be  bene-      x*. 
fiied  by  refcuing  tbc  human  race  from  the  op- 
prcffions  they  fuflfercd  in  the  new  world;  and  by 
removing  the  injuries  this  oppreiBon  has  occa£oned 
to  Europe  in  particular. 

All  thofe  fubjefts,  who  are  viftims  of  the  fe-  ' 
verity,  exactions,  oppreffion  and  deceit  of  arbitrary 
governments ;  all'  thofe  families. that  are  ruined  by 
thcraifing  of  fbldiers,  by  the  ravages  of  armieSt 
by  the  loans  for  carrying  on  war,  atid  by  the  in- 
fradions  of  peace ;  all  men  born  tt>  think  and 
live  as  men,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming 
fubje£k  like  brutes,  would  have  gTadty  taken  re-*^ 
foge  in  thofe  countries.    Thefe,  as  well  as  a  mul- 
titude of  workmen,   without  emplbymcnr;  of 
hufbandmen  without  land  ;'  of  men  of  fcience 
without  any  occupation ;  and  numbers  of  diflfreiled 
and  unfortunate  perfons,   would  have  fted  into' 
thefe  regions,  which  require  only  juft  and  civilized" 
inhabitants,  to  render  them  happy.  Above  all,  the 
peafants  of  the  north,  (laves  to  the  nobility  who* 
trample  upon  them,   would  certainly  have  been 
invked   there:   thofe  Suflian  peafants,   who  ard 
employed  as  executioners  to  torture  the  human 
race,    inftead  of  coltivaring   and  fertilizing  the 
earth.    Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have 
been  loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations  through  extenfive 
ieas,  into  new  climates ;  but  this  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  Icfs  evil  than  that  of  a  tyranny,  work- 
ing by  Qow  and  artful  means^  and  facrificing  fo 
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Boo  Kmany  people  to  the  wills  of  a  fmall  number  of 
X.     men.    In  a  word,   the  Englilh  would  be  much 

*'■  v"""'inorc  glorioufly  employed  in  fupporcing  and  fa- 
vouring fo  happy  a  revolution,  than  in  tormenting 
themfelves  in  defence  of  a  liberty,  that  excites  the 
envy  of  all  kings,  and  which  they  endeavour  by 
every  method  to  undermine  and  dcftroy. 

This  is  a  wiih  which,  though  founded  on  juftice 
and  humanity,  is  yet,  alas  I  vain  in  itfelf,  as  it 
]e.aves  nothing  but  regret  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
formed  it.  Mud  then  the  defires  of  the  virtuous 
roan  for  the  profpcrity  of  the  world,  be  for  ever 
loft)  while  tho(e  of  the  ambitious  and  extravaganr 
are  fo  often  favoured  by  cafgal  events  ? 

Since  war  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  evil, 
why  does  it  not  r\fn  through  every  fpecics  ef  ca- 
lamity that  U  niay,  at  length,  tend  to  procure 
fome  good.  But  what  has  been  the  coofequence 
of  the  laft  war,  one  of  thoie  that  has  been  the 
inoft  diftrefsful  to  the  bumao  race,^  It  has  occa- 
£oned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  \ 
and  has  coft  Europe  alone  above  s|  million  of  iti 
inhabitants.  Thofe  who  were  not  its  yiv);ims,  are 
now  diftreiTed  by  it,  and  their  poflericy  will,  long 
be  opprcfled  under  the  weight  of  the  enormous. 
taxes  it  has  given  rife  to.  The  nation,  whom; 
viftory  attended  In  all  parts,  ftill  feels  the  wounds. 
by  which  its  triumphs  were  obtained.  Its  public 
debt,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did 
|iot  exceed  1,617,087,060  livrcs*,  arofe,  at  tho 
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conclufion  of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000  livres*,  book 
for  which  it  muft  pay  an  intereft  of  1 1  i»577t490      x« 
livresf.  '     >^' "^ 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Ibbjeft  of  war.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  confider  by  what  means  the  na*' 
tions^  who  havd  divided  the  great  Archipelago  of 
America,  that  has  been  the  origin  of  fo  man^ 
quarrels  and  negociaxions,  and  has  given  rife  to  fo 
many  reflcflions,  have  been  able  to  raife  it  to  a 
degree  of  opulence,  that  may,  without  exagge* 
ration,  be  confidered  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all  the 
great  events  that  at  prefent  diilurb  the  peace  of  the 
globe. 

•  i45,6il7^;ool.  f  4,881,515!.  jt-jl 
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^i  EmopHms  go  into  jifrica  io  fmr<ha/i  Jlava  19 
'  Hfitivati  tho  Cariihe  iftMds.    ThC'  manner  ^tm- 
du3ing  this  fpecies  of  commerce.    Prodtue  4tnfag 
from,  the  labour  of  tbejlava^ 


^xi^  ^Certain  rcftlefe  fugitives,  the  grcatcft 
'  part  of  whom  had  either  been  diigraced  by  the 
laws  of  their  country^  or  ruined  by  their  cxccfles*, 
in  this  ftate  of  defperation,  formed  a  defign  of  at- 
tacking  Spanilh  or  Portuguefe  (hips  that  were  rich- 
ly laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  new  world.  Some 
defert  iflands^  whofe  fituation  infured  fuccefs  to 
tbefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  thefe  robbers,  itnd  fooh  became  their  coun* 
fry.  Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the 
maflacre  of  a  plain  and  unfufpeAing  people,  who 
had  received  and  treated  them  with  humanity ;  and 
the  civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  Buccaneers 
--wtrcrthe  rcfufct   adopted  this  infamous  fchemc 

wfthout 
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without  hefication^  -which  was  immediately  put  laB  OOK 
execution.  It  then  became  neceffary  to  confider  ;XI. 
what  advantages  might  accrue  from'  fo  many  cnor- 
mitics.  Gold  and  filver,  which  were  dill  looked- 
upon  as  the  fole  valuable,  productions  to  be  derive 
ed  from  America,  had  either  never  exifted  in  fe* 
veral  of  thefe  new  acquifuions,  or  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  there  in  fufficient  quantities  to  expcsft 
any  confiderable  emoluments  from  working  the 
mines*  Certain  fpeculative  m^n,  lefs  blinded  by 
their  prejudices  than  the  multitude  generally  are^ 
imagined,  that  a  foil  and  climate,  ib  totally  diffe* 
rent  from  ours,  might  either  furnifh  us  with  com<> 
moditics  to  which  we  were  ftrangers,  or  which  wc 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price : 
they^  therefore,  determined  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  culture  of  them.  There  were  ibme  obftades, 
apparently  infurmountabfe  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
now  entirely  deftroyed,  and  had  they  not  been  fo» 
the  weaknefs  of  their  conftitutions,  their  habit  of 
cafe  and  indolence,  and  their  invincible  averfion 
from  labour^  would  fcarcely  have  rendered  them 
fit  inftrum^nts  to  execute  the  defigns  of  their  op- 
prefibrs.  Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a  temperate 
clime,  could  not  fupport  laborious  works  of^  agri- 
culture under  a  burning  and  unwholefome  Iky^ 
Self  intercft,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  devifed 
the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in  Africa,  a  coQn« 
try  in  which  the  abominable  and  inhuman  cuftom 
of  felling  its  inhabitants  hath  ever  prevailed. 

Africa 
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Book     Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  connc&ed  to  Afia 
XI.     only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues^ 

The  Euro-  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ifthmus  of  Suc^.     This  natural  and  po- 
jpeant  ko   litical  boUndary,  mufl:  fooner  or  later  be  broken 
ta,  in       down  by  the  ocean,  from  that  tcndchcy  it  is  ob* 
^va-^   fcrvcd  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  ftraiti  caft- 
^on.        ward.     This  great  pcninfula,  cut  by  the  equator 
into  two  unequal  parts,  forms   an  irregular  tH- 
anglcj  one  of  whofe  fides  fronts  the  eaft,  the  Other 
the  north,  and  the  third  the  weft. 
Opinion*       The  eaftern  fide,  which  exttod*  from  Suei  as 
the^aftc^far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  wafhcd  by  the 
-  SclJ     ^^^  Sea  and  the  ocean.     The  interidr  parts  of  the 
country  afe  but  little  known,  and  what  has  becii 
difcovered  of  therti,  can  rieither  excite  the  merce- 
nary views  of  the  trader,  the  Curiofity  of  the  tra- 
veller, northe  hunianityof  thephilofopher.  Evert 
the  mifiionaries,  after  having  made  ibme  progrels 
in  thefe  countries,  efpecially  in  Abyffinia,  totally 
difcouragcd  by  the  treatment  they  met  with,  have 
abandoned  thefe  people  to  their  inconftancy  and 
perfidy.    The  coafts  are  in  general  c^ly  -dreadful 
(ocks,  or  a  wafte  of  dry  and  burning  fand.    Tbofe 
portions,  which  arc  fit  for  cultivation,  arc  par- 
celled  out  among  the  natives  of  the  cotintry,  the 
Arabs,   the  Portugucfc  and  the  Dutch.    Thtir 
commerce,  which  confifts  only  \h  a  little  ivory  (/ 
gold,  and  fome  flivesj  is  conneftcd  with  that  of 

ILnmn*  ^l^c  Eaft-Indics. 

inprtho         Xh£  northern   fide,   which  extends  from  tic 

loaft^r     ifthmus  of  Suc^  to  the  ftriiis  of  Gibraltar^  tf 
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boum]«*d   by  the  Mediterranean.    On  this  fide,  b  d  D  )c 
nine  hundred  leagues  of  coail  are  occupied  by     xi. 
Egypt^  und  by  .the  country,  which  has  for  feveral 
centuries  been  known  by  the  name  of  Barbary. 

EoYPt,  which  was  the  nurfery  of  arcs  and  fci- 
ences^  of  comowrrce  and  government^  offers  no- 
thing that  can  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
learned  the  idea  of  its  former  greatntfs.  Bending 
under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  which  the  ignorance 
and  fuperftitipn  of  the  Turks  have  impofed  on 
her,  the  fole  intercourfe  (he  items  to  have  with 
foreign  niitions  by  the  pons  of  Damietta  and  of 
A)exaildfia»  ierves  only  to  render  them  witneflcs 
of  her  total.declenfion  and  ruirn  - 

The  fate  of  ancient  Lybia^  now  Barbary,  is  no 
lefs  wonderful.  The  early  periods  of  this  exten- 
sive country  are  involved  in  the  greateft  obfcurity  ; 
nor  was  any  light  thrown  upon  their  hiftory  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Cai'thaginians*  Thefe  mer- 
chants originally  of  Phoenician  eztradion,  about 
a  hundred  and  thtrty-leven  years  before  the  foun* 
dation  of  Rome^  built  a  city,  whofe  territory,  at 
firft,  very  limitted^  in  procefs  of  time>  extended 
to  all  that  country,  known  by  the  pame  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis^  and  afterwards  much  further. 
Spain,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  iOands  in  tho 
Mediterranean  fell  under  its  dominion.  Many 
other  kingdoms  muft  apparently  have  ferved  to 
aggrandize  this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambi« 
tious  views  interfered  with  thofe  of  Rome.  At 
the  time  of  this  dreadful  collifion,  a  war  between 
Vol.  lU.  C  c  theft 
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B  o  a  k  thtle  two  nations  was  inftantly  ki^fod^  and  cmki 
XI.     on  with  fucb  obftin^  :^nd  fury,  that  it  was  eaff 

V  *  to  forfcc  it  wowW  not  terminate^  but  in  the  utier 
dcftFu£lion  of  chc  one  or  the  other.  Rooie,  which 
was  now  m  the  height  of  its  republican  iuid 
']^atriocxc  principles,  after  many  Aubborit  engage* 
nnents  in  which  the  greattft  military  (kill  was  di^ 
played,  obtained  a  decifive  fuperiority  6ver  that 
which  was  corrupted -by  its  riches.  The  eomme^ 
cial  people  became  the  fiiave^  .of  the  wj^lUtt 
power. 

The  conquerors  mainrairted  tbemfelves  in  tht 
j^ofltfTion  of  their  cortqueAs,  tin  abdut  the  middle 
of  the  Vth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried 
oh  by  their  original  ifnpctuofiiy  beyond  the  limits 
df  Spain,  of  which  they  were  mailers,  paffcd  the 

pillars  of  llei^ciskky.  and,  like  an  inundation^  dif- 
fuTed  tbemfelves  over  thie  councry  of  Lybia.  Thefe 
barbarians  would  certainly  haVepreferyed  the  ad- 
vantages ihey  hdd  acquired  t^  their  irruptions,  if 
they  had  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their  king- 
Gehferic  had  inrpired  the m' with.  But  with  this* 
barbarian,  who  was  not  dkrditute  of  genius,  thir 
fpirit  became  txcinft;  milkary  difcipEne  was  re- 
liixed,  and  the  government  which  refted  only  on 
this  bafla,  was  ovenhrown,.    fielifarius   furprifed 

*  thefe  peopt^   in  this  confufion,  extirpated  them^ 
'and    re-e(lablifhed    the    empire    in    its    ancient- 

privileges.     Butthls  revolution  Was  only  momen*, 

•  tarj..     Great  men,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  ma* 

turiiy 
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Curity  a  ri&ng  narion,  cannot  impart  youth  and  vi-  B  o  o  k 
.gour  CO  an  ancbenc  aiid  decayed  peoptcw  xi» 

In  tlte  Vllch  century^  f he Sanicens^  formidable^ 

it  their  ifkftitutions  and  their  fucoeis)  armed  with 

the  fword  and  with  the  coran^  obliged  the  Ro« 

.n)an$,  weakened  by  their  divifions,  to  repafs  the 

fcas,  and  augmented   with  the  acceffion  of  the 

^northern  pare  of  i\frica»  that  raft  dominion  Mo<^ 

hammed  had  juit  fouhded  with  fo  muth  gloryi 

The  Ikucenahcs  of  the  Caliphs  afterwards  deprived 

Iheir  mafters  of  thefe  rich  fpoils,  and  erected  thtf 

|)ro?ince3  intruftied  to  their  care^  and  ihdependent 

ftatea. 

Such  was  the  tlate  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of 

» 

the  XVlth  century,  v^hen  the  Mohammedans  of 
Algiers,  who  were  afraid  of  falling  under  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  invited  the  Turks  to  their  afliftance. 
The  Porte  fent  Barbaroffa,  who  ak  firft  prote£ted| 
but  inxhe  end  ehQaved  them.  The  Baflas,'who  fuc-^^ 
teeded  him^  and  were  the  governors  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  cities  that  were  both  equally  conquered 
and  opprefled,  exercifed  a  tyranny,  which  very 
fortunately  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  from 
.its  ^xcefs  it  muft  necel&rtly  terminate  in  its  own 
deftrudion  \  and  the  fame  violent  meaffures  that 
fupported  it,  were  exerted  in  delivering  the  people 
from  it.  One  circumftance,Oioweverj  is  worthy 
of  obfefvation,  that  the  three  ftates  adopted  the 
lame  kind  of  government,  which  is  a  fpecies  of' 
ariftocracy.  The  chbf,  who  under  the  tide  of  Dey» 
governs  the  republic,  is  elected  by  th<!  foldirrs^ 

C  6  a  Who 
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BOOK  who  are  always  Turkifh,  and  conftituce  the  on)f 
XT.     nobility  of  tl^e  country.    Thcfe  clcftions  arc  fel* 

"^  »  dom  made  without  blood (hed,  and  it  is  no  unu- 
fual  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  been  elected  in  the 
midft  of  riot  and  flaughter,  to  be  afterwards  afltf- 
finated  by  a  reftlels  fadbion,  who  defign  either  to 
fecure  that  diftindlion  for  themfelves,  or  to  fell  it 
for  their  advancement.  7  he  empire  of  MoroccOt 
which  has  fuccefliVely  fwallowed  up  the  kingdoms 
of  Fez,  of  Tafilet,  and  of  Sus,  becaufe  it  is  he- 
reditary in  a  national  family,  is,  however,  fubjeft-' 
ed  to  the  fame  revolutions.  The  atrocious  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  princes  and  the  people  are  the  pri- 
mary caufe  of  this  inftabllity. 

T'Ht  itttcrior  parts  of  Barbary  are  full  of  Arabs, 
who  are  what  men  in  the  primitive  ages  mud  ha\'e' 
been,  fhepherds  in  a  wandering  and  unlettled 
Rate.  Cuftoms,  whkh  are  difguftful  to  our  cSc^ 
minafte  manners,  are  confidered  by  them  as  great, 
or  fimple  as  nature  by  which  they  are  didated. 
"When  the  mod  illuftrious  among  the  Arabians  in- 
tend to  receive  a  ftranger  with  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  they  go  themfelves  in  learch  of  the  choiceft 
lamb  of  their  flocks,  flay  it  with  their  own  hands, 
and  like  the  patriarchs  of  Mofes,  or  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  cut  it  in  pieces,  while  their  wives  are 
occupied  in  the  other  preparations^  of  the  feaft. 
The  children  of  the  mod  diftinguilhed  men  among 
them,  even  of  Scheiks  and  Emirs,  tend  the  fami- 
ly flocks.  The  girls  and  boys  have  no  other  em. 
pk>yment  during  their  tender  years. 

Thesb 
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These  arc  not  the  happy  manners  of  thofe  who  book 
live  in  towns  or  inhabit  the  Tea  Ihore.  Equally  xi* 
avcrie  from  the  toils  of  agriculture  and  from  the 
more  fedcntary  arts»  they  are  become  pirates.  At 
firft,  they  contented  themfelves  with  ravaging  the 
vaft  and  fertile  plains  of  Spain.  They  furprifed 
the  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  rich  countries  of 
Valencia,  Granada  and  Andalufia,  while  they  were 
afleep,  and  carried  them  off  for  (laves.  After* 
wards,  difdaining  the  booty  they  acquired  from 
countries  they  had  formerly  cultivated,  they  builc 
large  veflfels,  and  infulted  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
Thefe  naval  equipments,  which  were  gradually 
improved  into  little  fquadrons,  received  an  an* 
nual  acccffion,  by  means  of  the  avarice  of  great 
numbers  of  chrifttans,  who  furnilhed  the  people  of 
Barbary  with  materials  for  their  armaments,  who  in* 
terefted  themfelves  in  their cruifesi,  and  whafome- 
times  even  ventured  to  direft  their  operations. 
Thefe  pirates  have  reduced  the  greateft  powers  of 
Europe  to  the  difgrace  of  making  them  annual 
prelents,  which,  under  whatever  name  they  are 
difguifed,  are  in  reality  a  tribute.  They  have 
ibmetimes  been  punithed  and  humbled  ;  but  their 
plunders  have  never  been  totally  fupprefled. 

Charles  the  Vth,  though  always  bufy  in 
exciting  commotions  during  the  age  in  which 
he  livedo  would  fometimes  penetrate  into  fu* 
turity,  by  thdt  forefight  which  atones,  in  fome 
degree,  for  the  faults  of  a  turbulent  fpirir,  and  faw 
what  the  people  of  Barbary  might  one  day  be* 

C  c  2  come. 
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BOO  Kcomc.  Difdaining  to  enter  ioto  any  kind  of  treaty 
xu  with  them,  he  formed  the  generous  plan  of  de^' 
ftroying  them.  The  rivalry  of  Francis  the  ift 
made  his  projeA  mifcarry  *,  and  finer  his  time  hiP- 
tory  has  had  no  opportunity  of  ceicbraiing  any 
prince  for  refuming  the  idea  of  lb  glorious  an  ea* 
terprifei  the  eyecMtion  of  which  would»  bowevert 
be  attended  with  no  great  difficulty. 

Thc  inhabitants  of  Barbary  groan  under  a  yoke 
of  which  they  are  itnpatient.  The  tyrant  of  Mo- 
rocco infolently  fpprt$  with  tbp  liberties  ^nd  lives 
of  his  fubjefis.  This  defpocic  fi)vereign,  an  ex- 
ecutioner in  the  (Iridteft  fcnfe  of  the  word,  every 
day  expofes  on  the  walls  of  his  palace*  or  his  ca^ 
^ical,  the  heads  of  (be  innocent  or  the  guiky 
whom  he  has  flaughtered  with  his  own  hand.  Al-^ 
gters,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  though  exempt  from 
a  like  ferocity,  arc,  however,  under  a  fevere  fub*' 
jefbiocu  Slaves  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Turks, 
who  have  been  chofen  Out  frona  among  the  dregs 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  become  in  a  variety 
of  ways  the  victims  of  this  brutal  (bidiery.  An 
jiuthority  refting  on  fo  unfteady  a  bafis,  cannos 
pofiibly  be  Brmiy  eftabti(hed,  and  might  be  eafiiy 
fub  verted. 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  its  faU  for  a 
nriomenc  The  only  power  that  might  be  fuipeA- 
ed  of  wi{hing  its  prefervation,  namely  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  is  not  fo  highly  gratified  with  the 
vain  title  of  protcftor,  which  it  confers  on  it,  as 
to  iptercft  iifclf  warmly  in  their  faf^ty.     All  en* 

dcavour^ 
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dcavours  to  excite  the  Turk^  to  Interfere,  by.fub-  b  q  p  k 
tniflionSy    which  particular  circumftances  •mbht^     xi* 
probably  extort  from  thefe  plufiderer*^  would  cav ' 
C^inly  be  iDcffcdluaL     Their   intr-eaiics  would -PPt 
import  ftreng^h.     For  thefe  twp  centuries  paft^ 
the  Pon«  has  00  n^vy,  ^nd  Its.. military  power  is 
continually  decayinjg. 

But  to  what  people  »  fcfrrved  the  glorj^  of 
breaking  thofe  fetters/ which  Africa  is  chusi/ifcoiif- 
bly  preparing  for  vs,  and  of  removing  thofc  tcrfur%, 
whiiph  are  fb  fornnid^ble  to  i^avagation  ?  No  Qfttiq^ 
ican  attempt  it  alopc  j  perhaps,  if  it  <ii<J,  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  reft.  ]vould  throw  (ecret  obftacles^  i^ 
its  way^  This  muft,  ihprcforc^  be  the  worjc  of  a 
general  comhicutjoa  All  t|if  tn^rjtitxie  ppw^r^ 
inuft  coocur  in  the  ex^cutioa  of  adefign,  in  which 
all  are  equally  inccrefted.  Thefe  fiates,  which 
every  thiog  invites  to  tnutu^  alliance,  to  mutual 
good-wUU  to  mutu^  defence^  ought  to  be  weary 
of  the  calamities  which  they  reciprocally  bring 
upon  each  other.  After  having  fo  frequently  united 
for  their  mutual  deftrudion,  let  them  at  lengtK 
take  up  arms  fo^r  their  prefcrvation.  War  for  once, 
at  leaft,  will  then  become  ufcful  and  juft. 

One  may  venture  to  ailert,  that  fucK  a  war 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  con- 
dufled  with  (kill  and  unanimity.  Each  member 
of  the  confederacy,  attacking  at  the  fame  time  the 
enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  experience  but  a 
weak  reGftance,  or,  perhaps,  none.  The  people 
of  Barbary,  being  thus  fuddenly  deprived  of  alt 

C  c  4  power 
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Boo  K  power  of  defending  thcmfclvcs,  would  undoubc- 
xi«  ediy  abandon  their  governors,  and  refinquifli  the 
government  by  which  they  have  been  conftantly 
bpprcfied.  Perhaps  this  nobleft  and  greateft  of 
enterprlfcf;  Would  coft' Europe  lefs  bk)od  and  trca- 
fure,  than  4.he  moft:  trivia)  of  thofe  quarrels  with 
which  it  is  continually  agitated. 

No  Iran  wouM  do  the 'politicians  who  fliould 
form  this  plan  the  injuftice  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
'wbuld  confine  their  ambition  to  the  filliog  up  of 
roady,  demolilhing  of  forts,  and  ravaging  of 
coaits.  Such  narrow  notions  would  be  incon&ft* 
cnt  with  the  prefent  improvements  of  reafbn. 
The  countries  fubdued,  would  remain  to  the  con* 
Querturs,'  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire  po& 
fefCoh^,  proportionate  to  the  affiftance  they  bad 
given  to  the  common  caufe.  Thefe  conquefts 
would  become  fo  much  the  more  iecure,  as  the 
happinefs  of  the  vanquifhed  would  be  the  confc- 
quencc  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe  fea 
monllers,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  falutary 
laws,  and  examples  of  humanity*  The  progrefs 
they  would  gradually  make,  by  the  knowledge  we 
fhould  impart  to  them,  would  in  time  difpcl  that 
fanaticifm  which  ignoranci^  and  mifery  have  kept 
up  in  their  niinds.  They  would  ever  recoiled 
with  gratitude  the  memorable  aer^  whicll  luui 
brought  us  to  their   (hores. 

We  Ihould  no  longer  fee  them  leave  a  country 
uncultivated^  which  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn 
and  various  fruits  would  foon  cover  this  immenfc 

traft 
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tr^£!t  of  land.  Thcfc  produAions  would  be  bar-  book 
icrcd  for  the  works  of  our  indullry  and  6f  our  ma-  xr« 
nufadures.  European  traders  fettled  in  Africai^ 
would  become  t{ie  factors  of  this  trade,  which 
would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  coun* 
cries.  A  communication  fo  natural,  between  op- 
pofite  coafts,  and  between  people  who  have  a  ne- 
ceflary  intercpurfe  with  each  other,  would,  as  it 
were,  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  This 
new  kind  of  conqueft  which  prefents  itielf  to  us, 
would  amply  compenfate  for  thofe,  which  during 
fo  many  centuries,  have  contributed  to  the  diftrcfs 
of  mankind. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers, 
who  have  obftinately  rcjeflcd  all  expedients  to  re- 
eftablifh  tranquillity  on  our  feas,  hath  been  the 
chief  impediment  to  fo  imporunt  a  revolution. 
The  hope  of  checking  the  indullry  of  every  weak 
ftate,  hath  accuftomed  them  to  wiih,  that  thefe 
piracies  of  Barbary  fliould  continue,  and  hath  even 
induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders.  This 
is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they  would 
never  have  incurred,  if  their  underftanding  had 
equalled  their  mercenary  views.  All  nations 
would  certainly  proBt  from  this  happy  change  ^  but 
the  greateft  advantages  would  infallibly  redound  to 
the  maritime  ftates,  in  proportion  to  their  power. 
Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their  navigation, 
the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and  various  other 
means,  would  fecure  them  this  fuperiority.  They 
are  conftanily  complaining  of  the  Ihackles  which 

national 
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have  in>pofe^  upon  tfe^jr  aftivky.  The  people 
grA<JMal)y  ;b^Corpe  a^n^ch  (h'a^gprs  to  one  another 
1^  they  vfcrc  in  the  b>rb;\rp««  ngca.  The  void, 
which  this  vitapt  of  comttitioicatioQ  neceiTarily  occa* 
fionSt  wK3iuld  be  filled  up,  if  Africa  yffcrc  brought 
to  have  wants  and  refourcos  to  facisfy  tbeo).  The 
ipirit  of  commerce  would  have  a  new  oaraer  open* 
(d  to  itsfxeriion. 

HowEYiBR,  if  the  redudion  and  fubjei^iQQ  of 
ps^rbary  H^W^Jd  not  bccQirpe  a  foprc?  of  happincft 
for  them  as  weil  as  for  ourfclves  ;  if  we  are  relblv* 
ed  not  to  tre^it  theni  fis  brethren ;  if  we  wifli  not  to 
confider  (hem  as  our  friends ;  if  we  mud  keep  up 
and  perpetpat9  Qavery  ^nd  poverty  amongft  them  i 
if  fanaticifm  c^n  ftill  repew  thoie  deteftable  cru- 
lade$9  which  pbitofophy  wi.  }ate  has  cpnfigned  to 
the  indignation  pf  all  ages  y  if  Africa  mud  at 
length  become  the  fcene  of  our  cruelties,  as  Afia 
^nd  Americtt  have  beeo^  and  ftill  are  i  may  the 
projeA  which  bvitnanity  hath  now  di£katcd  to  us* 
for  the  good  of  o\|r  fellow-creatures,  be  buried 
in  perpetual  oblivion  I  iet  us  remain  in  our  ports. 
)t  is  indifferent,  whetWr  they  b^  Chriftians  or 
Mufiulmen  who  fuflfer.  Man  is  the  only  objedk 
worthy  tp  interefl;  man. 

Do  Wic  feope  to  accuftom  the  Africans  to  corB- 
merce,  by  the  How  and  gentle  expedients  of  trca^ 
ties,  which  muft  often  be  renewed,  when  they  arc 
obliged  to  be  purchafcd  every  time  ?  To  be  aflured 
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of  the  contrary.  It  U  only  neceflfary  to  take  a  tran-  b  o  o  kl 
iient  view  of  the  ppefenc  ftace  of  the  Europeans     xi. 
with  regard  to  theie  people. 

The  French  have  never  trafHckcd  with  Mo- 
rocco^  but  hnve  always  been  in  a  ft  ate  of  war  with 
It.    Thefnglilh,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  difgufted  by 
the  repeated  infults  they  have  received,  never  ap* 
pear  there  but  occaQonally.     The  whole  com-^ 
merce  is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Denmark,, 
which  bath  committed  the  management  of  it  to  .a 
company,  formed  upon  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
ibares  of  Bve  hundred  crowns  each.*  It  was  eftablifh* 
ed  in  1755*  and  it  is  to  continue  forty  years.  It  im«. 
ports  Englilb  cloth,  (Uver  tilTues,  and  ftlka :  fome  li* 
nens,  planks,  ironi  tar,  and  fulphvir  ;  and  brings  in 
exchange,  copper,  gums,  wool,  wax,  and  leather*. 
Tbefe  exchanges  are  made  at  Sally,  Tetuan,  Mon-p 
gador,  Safia,  and  Santa*Crgs.  One  may  judge  of  th«i 
extent  pf  this  commerce  by  the  pro6(S  of  the  cuf«> 
toms  farmed  out,   which  they  are  for  255iOOQ. 
livres  f , 

Th£  trade  of  Algiers  is  not  lb  confiderable^. 
The  Englifli,  French,  and  Jews  of  Leghorn*  are 
rivals  in  it.  The  two  firft  fend  in  tlveir  own  vcft: 
fels,  and  the  U&  under  a  neutral  flag$  cloth,  fpice, 
paper,  hardware,  coffee,  fugar,  linens,  alum,  in^ 
digp,  and  cochineal  %  and  receive  in  exchange, 
wool',  wax,  feathers,  leather,  oil,  and  feveral  gooda 
arifing  from  captures,  1  he  returns,  though  they^ 
nmounc  to  a  fourth  more  than  the  out-goings,  do 

not 
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BOOK  not  annuallf  exceed  a  million  of  livres.^  France 
XI.  has  one  halfi  and  her  rivals  nearly  divide  the  reft. 
Independent  of  this  commerce,  which  is  to- 
tally carried  on  by  the  capital,  there  is  Tome  traffic 
at  CaUua,  Bona,  and  Collou,  three  other  ports  of 
the  republic.  This  trade  woukl  have  been  ex- 
tended and  improved,  if  it  had  not  been  fubje&- 
cd  to  a  monopoly  and  that  too  a  foreign  one*  An* 
ciem  treaties,  which  have  been  generally  obfervcd, 
have  yielded  this  vaft  coaft  to  an  cxdulive  com- 
ptny  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles.    Its  capital  is  twelve 

hukidred  thoufand  livrcs *}-,  and  its  annual  crafficio 
merchandife,  which  may  amount  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred  thoufand ;(;,  employs  thirty  or  forty  (hips. 
It  purchafes  corn,  wool,  coral,  and  leather,  with 
^cie. 

TvNis  may  receive  two  millions  f  in  foreign 
0Mrcbandi(e,  and  fells  its  own  for  two  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres(.  The  French  engrofs 
two  thirds  of  this  traffic^  and  the  Tufcans  the  reft. 
This  commerce  is  fupported  and  carried  on  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  every  traffic  in  other'ftatcs 
of  Barbary. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Tripoli  i^  the  leaft  con- 
iiderable.  The  country  is  fo  wretched,  that  no* 
thing  can  be  imported  thither  but  fome  hardware 
of  linle  value.  The  exports  of  wool,  fcnna,  aftesn 
wax,  and  pulfe,  are  fcarce  worth  notice.  Bur 
though  this  coaft  is  of  fmall  advantage  to  com- 
merce, 
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mtrce«  by  the  little  it  can  furni(h  ;  and  though  it  B  o  o  K 
is  detrimental  to  it  by  the  piracies  th^t  are  excr-     xi. 
cifed  thtrre,  the  wetter n  coaft  of  Africa  fully  com- 
pen fates  thefe  lofles  by  the  benefits  it  procures  to 
the  American  colonies* 

Thb  coaft  of  this   immenfc  country  extends ^^natt©^ 
from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  coaft  of 
Hopc^    All  its  inhabitants  are  black.     The  caufe  j^n^wn  hf 
of  this  Angularity  has  been  the  fubjcft  of  much  in-  ^^^^'^n. 
quiry,  which  hath  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fyftems.  of  Guinia. 
Some  have  abfurdly  fuppofcd,  that  the  negroes  be« 
ing  the  dependents  of  Cain,  have  had  this  mark 
of  infamy  ftamped  upon  them»  as  a  puni(hmenc 
for  the  fratricide  of  their  anceftor.     If  it  were  fo, 
it  mutt  be  allowed,  that  his  potterity  have  made  a 
fevere  atonement  for  his  crime ;  and  that  the  de- 
icendents  of  the  pacific   Abel,  have  thoroughly 
avf  nged  the  blood  of  their  innocent  father. 

But  waving  the  difcullion  of  fuch  ridiculous 
fancies,  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  poflible  that 
the  negroes  (houid  derive  their  colour  from  the 
climate  they  inhabit  ?  Some  philofophers  and  emi- 
nent naturalifls  are  of  this  opinion.  There  are  no 
iiegroes,  fay  they,  but  in  the  hottcft  countries. 
Their  colour  becomes  darker,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach jx>  the  equator.  It  becomes  lighter  or 
more  bright  at  the  extremities  of  the  torrid  ?one. 
The  whole  human  Ipecies  in  general  contraif):  whitc- 
iiefs  from  the  fnow,  and  grow  tanned  in  the  fun* 
Various  (hades  may  be  obferved  from  white  to 
tiaclc»  and  from  black  to  white,  marked  out  as 

It 
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B  Q  o  K  ic  were  by  the  parallel  degrees  which  cqt  the4ttrth 
XI.  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  sones,  ima- 
giaed  by  the  inventors  of  the  fpbere«  were  itpre^ 
fenced  by  real  bands>  one  might  perceive  the  jetty 
colour  of  the  natives  infeniibly  decreafe  to  the  right 
and  left  as*  far  as  the  two  tropics ;  from  the^e  the 
brown  cc^our  of  the  inhabitants  grow  palrr  and 
brighter  to  the  polar  circles,  by  (hades  of  white^ 
becoming  more  and  more  brilliant.  But  it  is 
ibn>ewhat  remarkabki  that  nature^  which  hath 
lavi(hed  the  brightnefs  of  the  moft  beaitufol  co- 
lours on  the  (kin  and  plumage  <^  animals,  and  on 
vei^tables  and  metals,  ibould,  properly  fpeakiog, 
have  left  men  without  colour^  fiooe  black  aod 
;white  are  nothing  but  the  beginning  aod  ah* 
ience  of  all  colours* 

Wmativea  be  the  original  and  radical  caufe  of 
that  variety  of  complexion  in  the  human  fpecicsi 
.it  is  agreed,  that  this  complexion  is  owing  to  age-^ 
latinous  fubftance  that  is  lodged  between  the  cih 
•tide  and  the  (kin.  Tlus  fubilance  Is  blackilh  ill 
fiegroes,  brown  in  olive  coloured  or  fwanhy  pco* 
pie,  white  in  Europeans^  and  diverCficd  with  led^ 
difli  fpocfi  in  people  who  hav?c  extremely  light  or 
red  hair. 

Anatomy  hath  difcovercd,  that  in  ttcgroes  tbt 
fubftancc  of  the  brain  is  Wackiih,  that  the  pineal 
^Und  is  entirely  black,  and  their  blood  is  of  a 
jiiuch  deeper  red  than  that  of  white  peopfe. 
1  heir  (kin  is  always  hotter,  and  their  pulfc  quick- 
er.   The  paffions,  ibcrcfore,  of  fear  and  loye,  arc 
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tied  to  excefs  among  tb^fe  people ;  and  thia  is  the  b  (r  o  K 
reafbn  ^hy  tbey  arc  tsvort  effeminacio,  more  mdo*     xl. 
lent,  more  weak,  and  uthappily  more  fit  for  fla# 
Very.     Bcfides,    their .  imrlfeflua}  fatuities  being 
fiearly  erhaoftcd  by  the  cxceffes  of  fenfual  pica- 
fures,  they  have  ndtber  memory  nor  «)fKierftaciding 
fo  fupi^ly  by  an  tl»  dcficnmcy  of  their  ftrengtb- 
Their  h^ir^  it  is  fak)^  is  curled^  bediuie*  having 
to  penetrate  cbrotsgk  a  net-work  of  a  more  denfe 
«nd  tenacious  fubflsincfe,  k  becomes  twifted^  and 
tannot  be  lengthened  out.     The  fweat  of  the  ne^ 
groes  difilyfes  a  ftrong  and  difagreeahk  odour,,  be- 
caufe  it  is  imprvgnatdd^hh  that  thick  smd  rancid 
greaf«  which  hath  been  long  lodged,  and  flowly 
oozes  out  between  tht  cutick  and  the  (kin.     This 
fubilahce  is  fo  palpa&le,  that  one  may  diftinguiih 
in  it  with  a  microfeop^  a  fedimem  formed  in  little 
blackiih  globules*    Hchce  the  perfpiration  of  a  ncv 
gno,  when  it  is  Copious,  tinges  the  linnen  clotb 
^hkh  wipes  it  off.    One  of  the  inconveniences  of 
this  black  Colour,  an  emblem  of  the-  night  which 
confounds  all  objedls,  rs,  that  the  negroes  hav«r 
been  obliged,  in  order  to  be  known  at  a  diflancc* 
to  flafh  themfclves,  and  ihark  their  fkins  with  dif- 
ferent colours. '  This  ctiftom  is  gcneraJ,  efpecialiy 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  tWs  people.     A'» 
we  find  it,  however,  eftabMlhed  among  the  fava^ 
ges  of  Tartary  and  Canada,  it  may  be  doubtful 
irhether  the  prafticc  ddes  hot  rather  arifc  from 
the  roving  way  of  life,  thaif  from  the  nature  of 
their  compkxion.^ 
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Hook  Anatomy  hath  gone  further,  and  difcovered 
XI.  the  origin  of  the  blackness  of  negroes  in  the  prin- 
w  "^ ciples  of  generation.  Nothing  more  it  (hould 
feem  would  be  neceilary  to  prore,  that  negroes  are 
a  particular  fpecies  of  men^  For  if  any  thing  dif-^ 
criminates  the  fpecies^  or  the  clafles  in  each  fpecics« 
it  is  certainly  the  diffirrence  of  the  femen.  The 
colour  of  the  negroes  is^  therefore,  faliely  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  the  climate^  fioce  in  Africa* 
under  the  fame  parallels,  the  caftem  coaft  has  no 
negroes,  and  even  produces  white  people-,  and 
that  in  America  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  nature  of 
the  foil  have  never  produced  any  negroes^ 

Though  it  ihould  be  allowed^  that  the  weftem 

coaft  of  Africa  is  the  hotteft  region  of  the  whde 

,  globe,  the  only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  thisi 

would  be^  that  there  are  climates  proper  only  to 

^^_  2J "  xrertain  fpecies^  or  certain  fpecies  adapted  to  parti-  ^ 

cular  climates ;  but  not  that  the  difference  of  cli- 
mates would  change  the  fame  fpecies  from  white  to 
black.  The  fun  has  n9t  the  power  of  altet-iiig 
and  modifying  the  germina  of  reproduAton.  White 
people  never  become  black  in  Africa,  nor  negroes 
white  in  America.  An  union,  indeed,  between 
the  fexes  of  thefe  two  fpecies,  produces  the  meftees, 
who  partake  equally  of  the  colour,  features,  and 
complexion  of  both.  If  man  were  originally  whitfi 
^  It  muft  be  fuppofcd,   that  having  been  created 

nearer  to  the  frigid  than  to  the  torrid  zone,  he 
peopled  the  earth  futceflively  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator:  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fertili^  of 

the 
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the  globe  tietwecn  the  tropics,  is  a  prefumption,  p  6  0  ic 

that  it  has  been  peopled  from  the   equator  to  the      xi. 

pokrs.  V— ^^.^.-1 

The  climate  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  exhibits 
ho  palpable  variations  but  fuch  as  may  be  occafi^ 
oned  by  fands  or  moraiSes.  The  almoft  inliippor- 
table  heat  of  their  days,  is  fuccceded  by  very  coOl 
and  refrcfliing  nights^  with  this  difference  orily> 
that  they  are  Icfs  fo  in  the  rainy  feafons  than  in 
the  times  of  drought.  The  dew*  lefs  profufe  un- 
der a  cloudy  (ky  than  under  a  ferene  horizon,  is 
undoubtedly  the  taufe  of  this  angularity. 

From  the  frontier^  of  the  enipire  of  Morotco^  ^»!  ^ 
ds  far  as  Senegal,  the  land  is  entirely  barren. 
Some  Arabs*  the  defcendants  o^  thofe  who  con- 
tjuered  Barbary,  and  fome  Moors,  the  ancient  in&> 
habitants  of  the  country,  lead  a  miferable  wander- 
ing life  amidft  thofe  burning  and  dry  faAds,  which 
are  finally  loft  in  the  vaft  folitudes  of  Sahafa^ 

Thb  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia^  ahd  Sierra 
Leona^  and  choie  of  fome  Icfs  conHdcrable  rivers^ 
which,  ^fiow  in  that  long  fpace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween thefc  principal  rivers^  exhibit  propfs  of  the 
greated  fertility.  Maize  grows  there  without 
niuch  cultivation^  as  well  as  all  the  fruits  that  are 
natural  to  America  t  and  the  care  of  iiocks  con- 
ititutes  almoft  the  fole  employment  of  the  iiihabi- 
tants;  They  are  fond  of  march's  milk«  which  Is  their 
principal  nouriftiment,  and  travel  but  little  *,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  wants  to  induce  tliem  to  leave 
thtfir  country^ 

VpL,  III.  ID  d  The 
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Book  Th£  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte  environed  on 
XI.  every  fide  by  fands,  form  a  nation  entirely  fepara^ 
ted  from  the  reft  of  Africa. '  In  the  rice  of  their 
marfhes  confifts  all. their  hourifhment  and  their  ibtc 
riches.  Of  this  they  fell  a  fmall  quantity  to  the 
Europeans,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
brandy  and  hard- ware. 

From  the  Cape  of  Palmas  to  the  river  Volta^ 
the  inhabitants  are  traders  and  hufbandnien.  They 
are  hufbandmcn,  bccaufe  their  land,  though  ftony, 
abundantly  ftrquitcs  the  neceffary  labour  and  ex- 
pence  of  clearing  it.  '  They  are  traders,  becaufc 
they  have  behind  them  nations  which  furnifli  them 
with  gold,  copper,  ivory,  and  flaves  ;  and  becaufc 
nothing  obftruds  a  continued  communication  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  country  and  thofc  of  the 
coaft.  It  isthefole  country  in  Africa,  where,  in 
a  long  fpace  there  arc  no  dcferts  or  deep  riveri  to 
obfl:ru£l  the  traveller,  and  where  water  and  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  may  be  found. 

Between  the  river  of  Volta  and  that  of  Caf- 
bary,  the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous  and  culti' 
v^ted.  The  country  which  extends  from  Calbary 
to  Gabon  is  very  different.  Almoft  totally  cover- 
ed with  thick  forefts,  producing  little  fruit  and 
fio  corn,  it  n)iy  be  fafd  to  be  rather  inhabited  by 
V'ild  beafts  than  by  men.  Tfiough  the  rains  arc 
there  very  frequent  and  copious,  as  they  muft  be 
under  the  Equator,  the  land  is  fo  fandy,:that  im- 
mediately after  the  (bowers  are  fallen,  there  rc-« 
mains  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  m^ifture. 

T(y 
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To  the  fouthiof  the  line*  ind  aj5  far  as  Zari,  book 
the   coaft'  preftnis  an  agrr cable  .profped.     Lov     xi. 
«t  k$  bejginnifng,  it  gradually  rifcs,  and  exhibits  a^      ^    ^ 
leofife  of  c^Wated  fields,  in(ermixrd  with  woods, 
^^Iways  verdapc^'  and  of  meadows  covered   with 
f>»lni*ireesi       ;     v    '     •    • 

FnpM  Zara  to  Coan^a>.  and  dill  further,  th^ 
Qoaflr  is  in  geneial  bigh  and  craggy.  ]n  the  inre^ 
Hor  pacts. of  thh  country  is.ao  elevated  plain,  the 
Ml  of  1?hteh.  is  axn^ofed  of  a  large,  thick  and 
fertile  fand 

A  lutfe  beyond  Coanza  a  barren  region  inter- 
venes, of  above  two  hundred  Itiigu<e$  in  extent^ 
Wiikh,ifi  teihcniiiaCed  by  the  country. of  the  Hotten** 
tots.  In.  this  long  fpace,  there  are  no  inhabitants 
known  except  the  Cimbebes^  ">vxth  whom  no  ihter«- 
tourfe  is  kept  up. 

« 

Tut  varieries,  obfcrvable  on  the  Ihores  qf  th< 
weft  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoys . 
Ing  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  a  fmgular 
advantage.  On  this  immenfc  coaft^  thofe  t):tmen* 
dous  rocks  are  no  where  iben,  which  are  (o  alarm- 
ing  to  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  univerfally  calm^ 
the  wind  regular^  atid  the  anchorage  fecure.  Se» 
Veral  cxcelkrnc  havens  are  here  to  be  mtft  with^ 
Where  the  mariner  unmolefted  may  purfue  the 
laboui^  which  the  refitting  of  large  (hips  re- 
Quire. 

Tut  wiiids  and  currents^  during  G^  months  of 
the  year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly 
the  fame  dircftion.     To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the 

D  d  2  ifouth-. 
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B  o  o  fs:  fouth-caft  wind  predominates,  and  the  difreftfen  of 
XI.     the  currents  is  towards  the  north ;  and  to  the  north 
*'"'v  *"'of  the  line,  the  eaft  wind  prevails,  and  chcdirec* 
tion  of  the  currents  ts  towards  the  northwcaft;  Dur- 
ing the   fix  other  months,  ftorn?$,  by  mtervals« 
change  the  dire£lion  of  the  wind,  but  it  no  longer 
blows  with  the  fame  violence :  the  fpring  of  the 
air  fcems  to  be  relaxed     The  caufe  of  this  varia* 
tidh  appears  to  inHotrKe  the  dire&ion  of  the  cur- 
rents i  to  the  north  of  th<  line,  tbey  tend  to  the 
fouth-wcft^  beyond  the  line  to  the  foutb. 
feovcrri.        VAdtJE  cbhjeftorcs  can  only  be  formed  with  rc- 
^y^^^ml'^^td  to  fcvcry  thing  which  refpcfts  the  interior 
religion,    pjj^^^j  ^f  Africa  5  but  it  is  a  faft  wcH  authenti''* 

and  mnn-    *  ' 

rers  of  the  catcdf  that  thronghotit  the  whole  extent  of  the 

Guinea,     coaft  the  government  is   arbitrary.     Whether  the 

dcfpotic  fovereign  afcends  the  throne  by  right  of 

birth,  or  by   cleftion,  the  people  hav'e  no  other 

law  but  his  will. 

But  what  will  fecm  extraordinary  to  the  inha^ 
bitaiits  of  Europe^  where  the  great  number  of  he* 
reditary  monarchies  obftrufts  the  tranquillity  of 
ckftivc  governments^  and  the  profperity  of  all  free 
^ftates,  is,  that  in  Africa,  the  countries  which  are 
lead  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe^  which  have 
pre fervrd  the  right  of  elcAing  ihcir  chiefs.  Tht$ 
is  ufually  an  old  man,  whofc  wifdom  is  generally 
known.  The  manner,  in  which  this  choice  is  mad<< 
is  very  fimple  •,  but  iris  only  fuited  tovcryfmaU 
(tares.  In  three  days  the  people,  by  mutual  con* 
fent)  meet  at  thehoufe  of  that  citizen  who  appears 

to 
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to  them  the  moil  proper  ptrfon  to  be  their  fove>  book 
Tdgn.  If  the  fufiragcs  are  divided,  he  who  has  xi. 
obtained  the  greateft  number  of  them,  names  on 
the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himlelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a  right 
10  vote.  There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the 
women  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of 
Benin  and  Juda,  the  manner  ill  which  that  little 
group  of  flates  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  is 
fornned*  To  the  fouth  we  meet  with  Mayumba  and 
Cilingo,  where  chiefs  are  admitted  among  the  mint^ 
fters  of  religion ;  and  with  the  empires  of  Loango 
and  Congo,  where  the  crown  is  perpetual  in  the 
male  line,  by  the  female  fide  (  that  is,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  king's  eldeft  fitter  inherits  the  throne,; 
when  it  becomes  vacantt  Thefe  people  believe, 
that  a  child  is  much  more  certainly  the  ion  of  his 
mother,  than  of  the  man  whom  (he  marries :  they 
truft  rather  to  the  time  of  delivery  which  they  fee, 
than  to  that  of  conception^  of  which  they  ^re  not 
witne0es. 

These  nations  live  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that 
art  fo  revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  poli*< 
tics.  They  do  not,  however,  negleft  to  oblerve 
fome  of  its  formalities.  The  cuftom  of  fending 
embafljes  is  familiar  to  them,  whether  to  follicit  aid 
againft  a  powerful  enemy,  or  to  requeil  a  media- 
tor in  their  differences,  or  to  congratulate  others 
upon  their  fuccefics,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
ppon  the  falling  of  a  Ihower  after  a  great  drought. 

Pd  3  The 
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Boo  kTHc  envoy  muft  Rver  fiay  longer  than  a  day  at 
XI.  the  place  of  his  miffion  ;  nor  travel  during  tho 
night  in  the  ftates  of  a  foreign  prince.  He  t9 
preceded  by  a  drunr,  ivhich  annonnces  from  afar 
his  dignity,  and  be  is  accoaipanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  tboie  places  v^here  he  ftops  torefreih 
himfelf,  he  is  received  with  rcfpeft  3  btu  he  can- 
ftot  depart  bffcre  the  fun  rifes^  ai;d  without  the 
Ceremony  of  his  hbd  alTembling  (otne  peribris  to 
vitnefs  chat  no  accident  hath  happened  to  him.  la 
<Wher  refpefts,  ihcfe  people  are  ftrangers  to  awy  ne- 
gociations  that  are  in  the  leaft  complicated.  They 
sever  enter  into  any  ftipulations  for  tlie  paft,  nor  fo* 
the  future  -,  but  confine  thcmfelves  wholly  to  the 
prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thcfe  nati-* 
9ns  cannot  have  regulator  libttled  conne^ltona  wHh 
Vhe  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Ti^Ein  fyftetn  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  aa 
their  politics.  None  of  theie  governments  retain 
troops  in  pay.  Ev^ry  freeman  is  by  condition  ^ 
foldier.  All  take  up  arms  to  guard  their  fron- 
tiers, or  to  mal^e  excurfions  in  queft  of  booty. 
The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  foldiers-  and  the 
choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The  army 
marches,  and  moft  frequently  the  hoftilitie?,  which 
are  begun  in  the  mornmg,  are  terminated  in  th€ 
evening.  Ac  leaft,  the  incurfion  never  continuea. 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  for  as  they  have  no  n>a- 
ga^incs,  the  want  of  fiibfiftencc  obliges  them  W 
le^ir?*,^  It  would  prove  a  great  misfortune  tothefc 

peoplft^ 
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people,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  B  o  o  K 
keeping  the  field  fifteen  days  together.  ^   xi. 

'  The  dcfirc  of  extending  their  territories  is  not 
the  caufc  of  the  difturbances  which  frequently 
throw  thefc  countries  into  confufion.  An  infult 
committed  in  a  ceremony,  a  clandeftme  or  violent 
robbery,  the  rape  of  a  daughter ;  thefe  are  the  or- 
dinary occafions  of  a  war.  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, each  fide  redeems  their  refpedivc  prifoners. 
They  are  exchanged  for  merchandife,  orforflaves. 
No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever  ceded,  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  community,  whofe  chief 
fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is  to  cultivate, 
in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

This  manner  of  terminating  differences  is.  not 
merely  that  of  little  ftates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too 
wife  to  afpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
too  much  advanced  in  years  not  to  be  fond  of 
peace.     Great  empires  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
thefe  principles  with  neighbours  much  weaker  than 
themfelves.     The  fovcreign  has  never  any   (land- 
ing army,  and   though  he  difpofts  at  pleafure  of 
the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his   provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rules  of  adminiftration.    Thefe 
are  petty  princes,    who  for  fear  of   being  fuf- 
ptfted   of    ambition   and '  punillied   with    death, 
live  in  concord  with  the  eledive  colonies  which 
furround   them.     Unanimity    between  the    more 
conCdcrable  powers  and  the  frhalier  ftates,  is  pre- 
fervcd  as  much  by  the  great  authority  the  prince: 
haih  over  his  fubjefts,  as  by  the  impofllbiiity  tiicre 

D  d  4  ia 
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B  o  o  K  is  of  his  Exerting  it  as  he  pleafes.  He  can  only 
7C(.  (Irike  a  fingle  blow,  or  caufe  a  Tingle  head  to  be 
ftruck  oflf.  He  may,  indeed,  command  that  his 
lieutenant  (hould  be  aflafllnated,  and  the  whole 
province  will  obey  his  orders  ;  but  were  he  to 
command  ajl  the  inhabiranrs  of  a  province  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  would  3nd  no  one  ready  to  exe-* 
cute  his  orders ;  nor  would  he  be  able  to  excite 
^ny  other  province  to  take  up  arms  againft  that 
which  difobeyed  him.  His  power  againft  indivin 
duals  is  unlimicted  •,  but  he  can  do  very  little  againft 
the  whole  colleftive  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  thcfmaH  ftates 
from  being  enflaved  by  the  great  ones,  is,  that 
thefc  people  annex  no  idea  to  the  gJory  of  con- 
quers. X*^^  ^'^ly  Y^^^^^i  ^^^  appears  to  have 
been  animated  wiih  it,  was  a  flave- broker,  who» 
from  his  infancy,  had  frequented  the  European 
veflcls^  and  who,  in  his  riper  years,  had  made  « 
voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and 
heard^  fired  his  imagination  and  taught  him  that  a 
great  name  was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the 
caqfe  of  great  c^lamitic$.  At  his  return  into  his 
country,  hfe  felt  himfclf  greatly  humiliated  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  obey  people  Jefs  enlightened  than 
himfelf.  His  intrigues  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  be  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  s^gainft  their  neighbours.  Nothbg 
could  oppole  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  extend- 
ed over  more  than  an  hundred  leagues  of  coaft,  erf 
yrhich  Apams^bou  was  th^e  center.    At  his  death 
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no  one  dared  to  fucceed  hkn :  and  all  the  fupports  book: 
of  his  authority  failing  at  once,  every  thiog  re-     xi 
turned  to  its  former  licuation. 

The  Chriftian  and  MohamnDcdan  religion  feem 
to  have  taken  poffcffion  of  the  two  extremities  of 
that  part  of  the  weft  of  Africa,  which  is  frequented 
by  the  Europeans.  The  muffelmen  of  Barbary 
have  carried  their  religious  fyftem  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  iflunds,  who  have  extended  it  ftill 
funher.  In  proportion  ^s  thefc  religious  opinions 
have  been  diftant  from  their  fource,  they  have  uh« 
dergone  fo  great  an  alteration,  that  each  kingdpm, 
each  village,  each  family  maintained  a  different 
fyftem*  Excepting  circumcifion,  which  is  univer* 
i^l,  it  would  fcarcely  be  imagined  that  thefe  peo- 
ple profeiTed  the  fame  worfhip.  This  religion 
does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  cape  of  Monta, 
whofe  inhabitants  have  no  communication  with  their 
fieighbours. 

\V^HAT  the  Arabs  bad  done  to  the  north  of  the* 
line  for  the  Coran,  the  Portuguefe  afterwardt 
did  to  the  fouth  for  the  GofpcU  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  eftablilhed  it  from 
(he  country  of  Benguela  to  Zara*  A  mode  of 
worfhip,  which  offered  furc  and  eafy  means  for  the 
expiation  of  all  crimes  was  perfeftly  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  of  nations,  whofe  religion  did  not  afford 
them  fuch  comfortable  profpefts.  If  it  was  af- 
terwards profcribed  in  feveral  ftates  it  was  owing 
to  the  exccflcs  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  which 
^rcw  upon  it  this  difgrace.    It  hath  even  beep 

towlly 
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BOOK  totally  difgttifird  in  the  countriei  wbf  ne  it  has  been 
XI.     preferved;  a  few  trifling  ceremonies  are  the  onlf 

'^-    p       remains  of  it. 

The  coaite  which  are  in  the  ctmer  have  prc- 
ferved  fome  local  fup^rftiudnt,  whofe  origin  muft 
be  very  ancieiit.  They  coiiHft  in  the'wor(bip  of 
that  innumerable  molticcide  of  divinities  or  »ci^ 
ches,  which  every  perfon  makes  after  hia  own  fan* 
€y  and  for  his  own  ufe  *,  in  the  belief  auguries^ 
trials  by  fire  and  boiling  water,  and  in  the  power 
of  Gri$*<}ris.  There  are  fome  fuperlliiions  nx>re 
dangerous ;  I  mean  that  blind  conBdence  which 
they  repofe  in  th€f  pricfts  who  are  the  miniihf rs  and 
promoters  of  them  \  thefe  ate  intrufted  with  the 
facred  depoRc  of  the  national  traditions :  and  pre«^ 
tend  to  prophecy.  Thetorrefpondence  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  hold  with  the  evil  fpirit  makes 
them  coniidered  as  the  arbiters  of  the  barrcnne^ 
and  fertility  of  the  country.  On  this  account  the 
firft  fruits  are  always  offered  to  them.  All  their 
.  other  errors  have  a  fecial  tendency,  and  confpire 
to  render  man  niore  humane  and  peaceable. 

Thb  different  religions  which  are  fpread  through 
Africa,  have  not  changed  the  roaanerof  livings 
becaufe  the  influence  of  the  climate  there  is  fo  pre- 
domiMnt)  that  opinions  have  but  little  effcd  up 
on  their  manners.  The  houfes  are  always  built  of 
the  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  moft  coitimonly  cf 
<arth  and  covered  with  ftraw,  oficrs,  or  reeds. 
Thtir  furniture  confifts  folely  of  bafkets,  earthen 
.  potSf  mats  irhich  fcrve  as  beds,  and  cabala(hes  of 

which 
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which  all  their  utenfils  are  made.  A  girdle  round  b  o  o  i; 
the  loins  is  their  only  apparel.  They  live  on  game,  XI. 
fi(h,  fruit,  rice,  or  on  bread  made  of  maize,  ill- 
baked.  Their  drink  is  the  wine  of  the  Palm-tree, 
Arts  are  unknown  amongft  them.  All  their  la- 
bours are  confined  to  certain  ruftic  employments. 
Scarce  one  hundredth  pare  of  their  country  is  cul- 
flvated,  and  that  in  a  very  wretched  manner,  ci- 
ther by  poor  people,  or  by  flaves,  who,  from  their 
Indolence  and  ftation,  have  the  greateft  avcrfiort 
ftom  labour. 

THtRE  is  a  greater  variety  obfervable  in  their 
inanners  than  in  their  wanes.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  the  women  are  generally  handfome,  if 
beauty  conCfts  in  fymmetry  of  proportion  and  not 
in  colour,  Mcdeft,  affable  and  faithful,  an  air  of 
tfinocence  appears  in  their  looks  and  their  language 
is  an  indication  of  their  bafhfulnefs.  The  namt*^ 
of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which  fcem  to  he 
fame's  of  pleafurc,  are  pronounced  with  an  inflec-t 
lion  of  Yoice,  of  the  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of 
which  our  organs  are  not  fufceptible.  The  men 
are  of  a  proper  Hze,  their  fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony, 
and  their  features  and  countenances  pleafing.  Thtf 
habit  of  taming  horfes  and  hunting  wild  bcalls 
gives  them  an  air  of  dignity.  They  do  not  eafiiy  put 
up  with  an  affront,  .but  the  exaaiple  of  thofe  ani- 
mals they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with  bound-. 
|efs  gratitude  for  a  matter  who  treats  them  with 
indulgence.  It  is  impoflibJe  to  find  fervants  more 
glt^ntive,  more  fgb^r^  ^ad  wl)0  have  ftronger  at" 

ts^chments  > 
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BOOK  tachments  ;  but  they  do  not  make  good  hufband- 
XI.    .men  ;   becaufe  thbir  body  is   not  habituated  to 
ftoop  and  bend  towards  the  ground,  in  order  to 
clear  it. 

The  complej^ion  of  the  Africans  degenerates 
towards  the  ealt.  The  people  of  this  climate 
are  (b-ong,  but  fhort*  They  have  an  air  of 
ftrength,  which  is  denot^.'d.by  firm  mufcles;  and 
the.  features  of  chtir  faces  are  fpread  out,  and  have 
no  expreflion.  The  figures  impreiled  on  their 
foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increafe  their  natu-r 
ral  deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not 
improveable  by  culture,  has  forced  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  fifhing,  though  the  fea,  which  they  can 
fc^rce  venture  upon  an  account  of  a  bar  that  runs 
along  the  coaft,  feems  to  divert  them  from  it. 
Thus  repulfed,  as  it  were,  by  the  elements,  they 
have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent  nations  more 
favoured  by  nature  -,  from  whom  they  have  de- 
rived their  fgbfiftence  by  felling  them  fait-  A 
fpirit  of  trafHc  hath  been  diffuled  among  them 
fince  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans ;  becaufe  ideas 
;ire  unfolded  in  all  men  in  proportion  to  the  varies 
ty  of  objeds  that  are  prefented  to  them  •,  and  be^ 
caufe  more  combinations  are  neceflfary  to  barter  a 
fiave  for  feveral  forts  of  merchandife,  than  to  fcU 
a  bufhcl  of  fait.  Befides,  though  they  arc  well 
adapted  to  all  employments  where  ftrength  only  is 
required,  yet  they  are  unfit  for  the  internal  duties 
of  domeftic  life.  This  condition  of  life  is  repug* 
n4nt  to  their  cuftoms,   according  to  which  ihry 
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afe.paid  fc^;»rjktely  for  circry  thing  they  do.     And,  book 
indetd,  the  rr ciprpcation  of  daily  labour  and  daily      ki« 
irccompence  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  bcft  incentives 
to  induftry  among  all  nf)cn.     The^  wives  of  thefc 
mercaocile  negroes  Iharc  all  their  labours  ezcepc 
that  of  Bfhins:.     Thev  h^ve  neither  the  amiable- 
nefe,  modefty,  difcrction  nor  beauty  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  Niger,  and  they  apptrar.  to  have  lefs 
fenfibility.     In  comparing  the  two  nations  it  might 
perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  the  one  confafts  of  the 
ioweft  clafs  of  people  in  a  polifhed  and  civilized 
city,  and  that  the  other  hath  enjoyed  the  advan* 
cages  of  fuperior  education. .  Their  language  is  a 
ftrong  indication  of  their  charafter.     The  accents 
of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweetnefs,  thole  of  the 
Other,  are  har(h  and  dry  like  the  foil  they  inhabit- 
Their  vivacity,  even  in  pleafures,   refembles  the 
furious  tranfporcs  of  anger. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the 
other  countries,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Golden  Coaft,  the  people  have  a  fmooch 
(kin,  and  of  a  dark  black  colour ;  their  teeth  are- 
beautiful  ;  they  are  of  a  middling  ftacure,  but  well 
(haped,  anrd  have  a  balhful  countenance.  Their 
faces  though  agreeable  enough  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them, 
and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  The  ba* 
fis  of  their  creed  is  a  metempfycoGs  of  a  peculiar 
kind  :  they  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they 
rtfnove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfporied,  they 
Ihall  return  after  their  death,  whether  caufed  by 

Che 
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B  o  o  K  the  laws  of  nature^  or  by  their  own  hands,  to  th^^ir 
XI.  native  country.  This  convidtion  conilitutes  thcil^ 
happinefs ;  becaufe  they  cpnfider  their  country  as 
the  moil:  delightful  abode  in  the  umTcrfe.  This 
pleafing  error  conduces  to  humanize  them.  Fo- 
t'eigoers^  who  refide  in  this  climate,  are  treated 
with  refpedful  civility,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they 
are  come  there  to  receive  the  rccompence  due  to 
their  condufti  This  people  have  a  difpoiicion  to 
chearfulnefs  not  obfervable  in  the  neighbouring 
fiations  i  they  are  inclined  to  labour,  have  a  ready 
conception*  a  folidicy  of  judgment,  principles  of 
equity  feldom  altered  by  circomilances,  and  a ' 
great  facility  of  adapting  themfdvcs  to  foreign 
manners.  They  are  tenacious  of  their  commer-» 
cial  cuftoms,  even  when  they  are  not  advanrageous 
to  them.  The  method  of  trafficking  v^'uh  them 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  fame  t4iat  had  been  atfirft 
praAifed  among  them.  The  iirft  veflel  that  arriv- 
ed difpofed  of  its  cargo  before  another  was  per^ 
mitted  to  trade.  Each  had  its  turn.  The  com* 
modities  were  fold  at  die  fame  fixed  price  to  all. 
It  is  but  v^ry  lately  that  the  nation  hath  refoived  td 
avail  itfelf  of  the  advantages  it  might  derive  front 
the  number  of  European  nations  frequenting  its 
ports. 

The  people  fituated  between  the  Line  and  Zara^ 
have  all  a  great  refemblance  to  one  another.  They 
are  well  made.  Their  bodies  are  left  robuf^  than 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor ^  and  though  there  are  fome  marks  op  their 
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faces,  nonj^  <)f  thofi;  fcani  are^  to  be  per ceiv«4  H  Q  Q  ]( 
.  which  arc  (o  fhpcking  a;  fir(l  fight.  Their  fqod  mh 
u  fimple^  and  ijheir  M|c  frugal  They. love  eaf^ 
and  pcver  labour  beyond  their  ftrcngth.  Thcur 
feails  are  accoo^panied  with  military  fpprrs^  whicH 
revive  i;he  idea  of  our  anci^pt  tpurnanients  i ,  wi(h 
this  difference,  th^^t  in  £y?PP«  ^hey  tgnftituted 
ihe  exertiie.s  of  a  warlike  nation^  whereas  ia 
Africa  ihry  a;e  ^he  amufe^encs  of  a  timid  people. 
The  woolen  are  not  adniittcd  to  thefe  public  iXi* 
verfipm*  Affembl(?d  together  in  certain  houfes 
they  fpeod  the  day  in  private,  and  no  men  are  evof 
tdmitted  into  their  (i>ciety«  The  pride  of  rank 
is  the  Ilroogefl:  p^flion  of  thefe  people^  who  an 
naturally  peaceable.  A  certain  degree  of  cerc^ 
mony  obtains  both  at  the  court  of  princes  and  in 
private  life.  Upon  the  mod  trivial  occurrences^ 
they  hailen  £o  their  friends  either  to  congratulate 
the{u  or  to  condole  with  khem.  A  marriage  occa-' 
fioQs  viHting  for  three  months.  The  funeral  ob^^ 
iequies  of  a  perfon  of  diftindlion  continue  fome^ 
times  two  years.  Thofc  who  were  connedcd  tor 
him,  in  any  degree,  carry  his  remains  through  lis- 
veral  provinces.  The  crowd  gathers  as  they  pro- 
ceed, and  no  perfon  departs,  till  the  corpfe  is  de* 
pofued  in  the  tomb,  with  all  thedemonftrations  of 
the  deeped  for  row.  So  determined  a  tafte  for  ce- 
remony hath  proved  favourable  to  fuperftition,  and 
fuperftition  hath  promoted  a  fpirit  of  indolence^ 
In  thefe  countries,]  the  earth  fufficienrly  fertile, 
iNrithout  requiring  much  labour,  is  only  cultivated 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  women,  whom  fervlcude  or  penary  condemn  td 
XI.  this  drudgery.  Men  (laves^  or  free  men  if  poor^ 
are  employed  in  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  are  de« 
fiined  to  augment  the  retinue  of  the  great.  There 
is  in  this  nation  in  general  lefs  equality  betweeA 
the  two  fexes,  than  is  found  among  their  neigh- 
bours. Birth  and  rank  here  impart  to  lome  wo- 
men the  right  of  choofing  a  hufband,  whom  they 
keep  in  the  moft  extreme  fubjtdioni  They  have 
even  the  right,  whenever  they  are  diflatisfied  with 
their  choice,  of  condemning  him  to  flavefy;  and 
it  is  to  be  imagined  that  they  freely  make  ufe  of 
this  privilege,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to 
the  two  fcxes.  For,  what  is  that  man,  whom  a 
woman  can  make  her  flave  ?  He  is  good  neither 
for  her,  nor  for  himfelf. 

From  Zara  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient 
cuftoms  ftill  remain ;  but  they  are  blended  with  a 
confufed  mixture  of  European  manners^  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elfcwhere.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Portugucfe,  who  have  large  fettlcments  in  this 
country,  and  who  were  defirous  of  introducing 
the  chriftian  religion  among  them,  had  a  greater 
intcrcourfe  with  them  than  they  had  with  other 
nations,  who  having  only  fadtories  to  the  noKh  of 
the  line,  have  been  only  employed  in  carrying  on 
their  commerce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  havC 
related  concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  all  couif' 
tries,  (tamps  the  choraAer  of  a  nation.    The  id* 
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ferior  orders  and  (laves  are  further  removed  from  BOOK 
this  refemblance,  in  proportion  as  they  are  debafcd  XI* 
or  degraded  by  their  occupations  or  their  condi-  ^  ^  ' 
tions.  The  mod  difcerning  inquirers  have,  how* 
ever,  imagined  that  the  difference  of  conditions 
did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  io  diftin- 
gui(hable  as  we  find  in  the  dates  which  are  Htuated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Tiber,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  extent  of  country  as  the  Niger  and 
the  Coanza.  The  further  men  depart  from  na« 
ture,  the  lefs  mud  they  refemble  one  another.  The 
multiplicity  of  civil  and  political  inditutiojns  ne«- 
ceflarily  occafions  a  difference  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  in  the  natural  cuftoms  of  men,  which  is 
unknown  to  focieties  lefs  complicated.  Befldes, 
nature  being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than 
under  the  temperate  zone,  does  not  permit  the 
influence  of  manners  to  exert  iifclf  fo  droogly. 
Men  in  thefe  countries  bear  a  greater  (imilitude  to 
one  another,  becaufe  they  o^e  every  thing  to  na- 
ture, and  very  little  to  art.  In  Europe,  an  exten- 
five  and  divcrfificd  commerce,  varying  and  mul- 
tiplying the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes  and  feveral 
conditions  of  men,  adds  likewife  to  the  diffe* 
rences  which  the  climate,  the  laws  and  the  com- 
mon prejudices  have  edablilhed  among  aAive  and 
laborious  nations. 

In  Guinea,  trade  has  never  been  able  to  Caufe  Ancient 
a  material  alteration  in  the  manners  of  iti  inhabi-  Guinea, 
tants.     1 1  formerly  confided  of  certain  exchanges 
of  fait  and  dried   filh,  which  were  conlumed  by 
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B  o  o  K  the  nations  remote  from  the  coaft.     Thefe  gave 

-XI.     in  return  ftufis  made  of  a  kind  of  tlircad,'  wHich 

was  only  a  woody  fdbftance,  clofcfy  adhferihgto' 

the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  tree  in 

th^fe  climates.     The  air •  Wardens*  it,  and   renders' 

ic  fir  for  every  kind  of  weaving.     Bonnets,  fcarfs, 

lind  aprons  to  fervc  for  girdles,  are   made  of  it, 

which  vafy-  in  fhapc  according  to  the  particular 

niod6kSf'  (each  na(ion.     The   natural  colour  of  the ' 

tHr^ad«  i$  a  pale  grey.     The  dew,  which  bleaches 

Otir  flax,'  gives  it  a  citron  colour,  which  rich  pca- 

pte'prefer.     The  black  dye,  generally  ufcd  among 

\h^  people,  isextra^ed  fi^m  tHe  bark  of  the  trc^* 

pf  which  this  thrc'ad  Is  made,'  by  fimple  infufion 

in  water.     As  this  threadr^aiiily  t»kes  alltotenrs* 

this  haih    induced  the  people  to  work  It  up  fnio 

dffix;rerit   figures  of  men,  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

T-he  ftufli  thus  wrought,  ferve  to  li^ng  their  apart* 

siieht!^  with,  to  coyer  their  feats,  and  for  other 

)cin4sof  furniture.  ,  .    ^- v 

The  firft  Europeans,  whofrequcnced  iheweftern 
coafts.  of  Africa,  fijfied^a  v^luc  on' wax;  rvory,*  and 
gum,  which  befoi^  had'  none.  They  gave  a  price' 
to  gold,  from  which^  they  drew  at  moft  three  thou- 
fimd  rnark^' a  year.  Their  reftleft  avarice*  which  hath 
never  beeb' far isfied-  with  this  produce,  made  them 
frequeittly  concert  expedients  to  augment  it  They 
flatter  themfelves,  that  their  dcfigns  >vill  foon  be 
fuccefsful  by  the  following  fcheme. 

Iw  the  ihterior  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  twelfth 
gr  thlrtjeenth  degree  of  north  latitude^  there  is^ 

(?J5 
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fays  a  modern  lua^reller,  a  pfctty  large  country,  book 
knowaby  the  name  of  Bambuck.  It  is  not  Tub-  ^r. 
jc6k  to  a,  particular  king,  but  governed  by  village 
lords,  called  Farinr>s.  Thefc  hereditary  and  in- 
dependent chiefs  arc  ail  obliged  to  unite  for  the 
defence  of  the  fete,  when  it  is  either  attacked  as 
a  community,  or  only  in  any  one  of  its  branches.  ' 

The  territory  of  this  ariftocratical  ftate  is  dry, 
and  barren,  k  produces  neither  maize,  rice,  no^ 
pulfe.  The  infupportable  heats  it  is  fubjcft  to, 
proceed  in  part  from  its  being  furrounded  by  high 
mountains,  which  prevent  the  wind  from  refrefh- 
ing  the  air.  The  climate  is  as  unvvholcfome  as  it 
is  difagreeable  :  vapours,  which  continually  i/Tue 
from  the  bowels  of  a  foil  replete  with  minerals, 
render  this  country  unfit  to  live  in,  cfpccially  to 
ftrangers. 

It  is  gold  that  haih  made  this  miferable  country  an 
objeA  worthy  of  notice :  gold,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  covetous  man,  fcems  to  compenfate  for  all  the 
evils  of  nature,  though  in  reality  it  increafcs  them 
all.  This  metal  is  fo  common  in  this  country,  that  it* 
is  found  almoft  indiftrirainatcly  every  where.     To* 
obtain   it,  fometimes  it  is  fufficient  to  fcrape  the 
furfacc  of  the   earth,    that  is  clayifli,  light*  and ' 
mixed  with  fand.     When  the  mine  is  very  rich,  it' 
is  digged  only   to  the  depth  of  a  few  ftret,  and 
never  deeper  j  though  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that 
the  lower   it  was   digged,  the  more  gold  the  foil 
afforded.     The  miners  arc  too  indolent  to  purfue  * 
a  toil  which  conftantly  becomes  more  tedious  and 

£  e  a  too 
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B  o  o  K  too  ignorant  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  it  would 
xu  be  attended  with.  Their  negligence  and  their 
folly  arc  in  ihis  inftance  fo  extraordinary^  that  in 
wafhing  the  gold,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the 
earth,  they  only  preftrve  the  larger  pieces :  the 
light  parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which  flows 
down  an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of.  Bambuck  do  not  work  tbe(e 
mines  ac  all  times,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  it 
when  they  pleafc.  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till 
private  or  public  wants  determine  the  Farims  to 
grant  this  permifllon.  When  ic  is  proclaimed,  all 
who  are  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  advantage 
meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their  work  is 
finifhed,  a  divifion  is  made.  '  Half  of  the  gold 
goes  to  the  lord,  and  thic  remainder  is  equally  di- 
ilributed  among  the  labourers.  Thofe  who  want 
gold  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  the  general 
digging,  fcarch  for  ic  in  the  beds  of  the  riverst 
where  it  is  very  common. 

Ths  French  and  Englilh  have  facceflively  been 
defirous  of  appropriating  to  themfelves  thcfe  real 
or  imaginary  riches,  Sqmc  thought  they  could 
reach  this  country  by  the  Niger,  others  by  the 
Salum.  Far  from  having  fucceeded  in  their  at- 
tempts of  becoming  matters  of  this  country,  they 
have  not  yet  ascertained  its  exiftence.  The  unfuo 
cetsfulnefs  of  pad  efforts  hath  redoubled  the  aAi- 
vity  of  fanguine  minds :  fenfible  and  judicious 
merchants  have  chofcn  to  limit  themfelves  to  a 
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commerce  much  more  important^  which  is  that  of  b  0  0  tc 
(laves.  XI. 

Tnt  property  which  fome  men  have  acquired  ^^^""^^^ 
tvtr  others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  mcrcc  of 
It  is  generally  eftablifhed  there,  excepting  in  fome  the  fltve 
ftnall  diftria$,  where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  fc-  ^^^^' 
tired  and  is  dill  maintained.  No  proprietor,  how'^ 
ever,  has  a  right  to  fell  a  man  who  is  born  in  a 
ftatc  of  fervitude.  He  can  only  diJTpofe  of  thofe 
flaves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war,  in  which 
every  prifoner  is  a  flave  unlcfs  exchanged,  or  in 
iieu  of  compenfation  for  fome  injury  ;  or  if  he 
hath  received  them  as  a  teftimony  of  acknowledg- 
ment. This  law^  which  feems  to  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  one  who  is  born  a  Have,  to  indulge  him 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and  of  his  coun- 
try, is  yet  ineffedual,  fmce  the  Europeans  have 
eftablifhed  luxury  on  the  coafts  of  Africa.  It  is 
every  day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels,  which  two 
proprietors  mutually  diflfemble,  in  order  to  be  re- 
ciprocally condemned,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  Bne, 
which  is  paid  in  perfons  born  flaves,  the  difpofal 
of  whom  is  allowed  by  the  fanftion  of  the  fame 
law. 

CoRRtrpTioK,  contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs^ 
hath  advanced  from  private  perfons  to  princes. 
The  procuring  of  fl:ives  hath  given  frequent  occa- 
fion  to  wars,  as  they  are  excited  in  Europe  in  or- 
der to  obtain  foldicrs.  The  cuftom  has  been  efta 
bliflied  of  punifliing  with  flavery  not  only  thofe 
who  have  attempted  the  lives  or   properties  of 
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BOOK  citizens,  but  thofe  alfo  who  were  incapable  of  pay* 
XI.  ing  their  debts,  and  thofe  who  have  violated  con- 
jugal faiih.  This  punifliment,  in  procefs  of  time, 
.has  been  inflidled  for  the  molt  trivial  offences,  af- 
ter having  been  at  firft  relcrvcd  only  for  the  great^ 
eft  crimes.  Prohibitions  even  of  things  indiffi:- 
rent  have  been  conftantly  multiplied,  in  order  co 
increafe  the  revenues  raifed  from  the  fines  by  in* 
creafing  the  number  of  offences.  Injuftice  hatb 
known  no  bounds  oi*  reftraints.  At  a  gre;>t  dif- 
tance  from  the  coaft,  there  arc  chiefs,  who  give 
orders  for  every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  vil- 
lages around  them  to  be  carried  ofF^  The  chil- 
dren arc  thrown  into  facksi-  the  men  and  women 
arc  gJ^gged  to  ftiflie  their  cries.  If  the  ravagcrs 
are  flopped  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  are  eondu&cd 
before  the  prince,  who  always  difowm  the  com- 
miffion  he  has  given,  and  under  pretence  of  do- 
ing juftice,  inftantly  fells  his  agents  to  the  ftiip* 
he  has  treated  with. 

Notwithstanding  thcfe  infamous  arts,  thef 
people  of  the  coaft  have  found  it  impoflibic  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  the  merchants*  They 
have  experienced  what  every  nation  muft,  that  can 
trade  only  with  its  nominal  ftock.  Slaves  arc  to 
the  commerce  of  Europeans  in  Africa^  what  gold 
is  in  the  commerce  we  carry  on  in  the  new  world. 
'J  he  heads  of  the  negroes  rcprefcnt  the  ftock  of 
the  Ihite  of  Guinea.  Kvcry  day  this  ftock  is  car. 
ricd  off,  and  notiiing  is  left  them  but  articles  of 
cuiifuirption.     'i  heir  caj^kal'  gradually    vanifhesv 
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Dccaufc  it  cannot'  be  renewed,. by   reafoa  of  the  b  o  o  K 
ipcedjLConruniptions.     Thus  ihc  trade  fqr  bh'-ks     xi. 
would  long  fince   have   been    entirely  bft,  if  the  — ^v***^ 
"inhabitants  of  the  coafls   had  not  imparted   their 
luxury  to  tVc  people  of  the  inland  coiiricricSv  from 
Whom   they   now   draw   the  grcatefl  part   of  the 
(laves  that,  are  put  into  our  hands.  Thus  the  trade 
of  the  Europeans,  by   gradual  advances,  has  al- 
tnoft  exhauftcd  the.  only  vendible  Qommodities  of 
this  nation. 

« 

1^  tbip  Ipat^e  of, twenty  yeafs  this  tircumfianct 
hath  raifed  the  price  of  flaves  aln^oft  to  four  timqs 
above  the  former  coft  :  t*hc  reafon  is  this.  ,  The 
ilavel  arc  cbicBy  paid  for  in  rncrchandifc  from  th/c 

£aft-lndics,  which  has  doubjed   its  value  in  Eu- 

if  *  ' 

rope,  A  double  quantity  of  thefe  goods  muft  be 
given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  colonies  of  America* 
where  the  fale  fdr  blacks  is  concluded^  are  obliged 
\o  fupport  thefe  fevera]  augmentations,  and  con- 
feqilently  to  pay  four  timei  more  than  they  former- 
ly did. 

Notwithftahding  this,  the  diftant  proprietor  whd 
fells  his  flave,  receives  a  lefs  quantity  of  merchan- 
dife  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years  ago,  whd 
fold  his  flave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coaft. 
The  profit^  intercepted  by  paffing  through  diffe- 
rent hands,  the  expences  of  tranfport,  the  impofts^ 
fometimes  of  three  per  cent,  that  muft  be  paid  td 
ihofe  princes  through  whofe  territories  they  pafs^ 
fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum  which  the  firft 
proprietor  receivesj  and  that  which  the  European 

£  e  4  trader 
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Book  trader  pays.     Thtfc  expcnces  continually  increale  • 
XI.     on  account  of  the   great  diftances  of  the  places 
where  there  are  ftill  flaves  to  be  fold.     The  fur- 
ther off  the  drtt  fale  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
difficulties  attending  the  journey.     They  will  be- 
come fuch«  that  of  the  fun\  which  the  European 
merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there  will  remain  Co 
little  to  offer  to  the  6rft  ^Uer,  that  he  will  rather 
choofe  to  keep  his  flave.  All  trade  of  this  kind  will 
then  be  at  an  end.     In  order,  therefore,  to  fupport 
it  effeftually,  our  traders  muft  fumilh  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the  colo* 
nics  •,  which,  on  their  part,  not  being  able  to  dif- 
.  pofe  of  their  produce  but  at  a  very  advanced  price, 
will  no  longer  find  a  confumption  for  it.    But  till 
that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  fo  diftant 
as  the  colcnifts  imagine,  thty  will,  without  the 
Jeaff  remorfe,  continue  to  make  the  lives  and  la* 
bours  of  the  negroes  fubfcrvient  to  their  intertfts. 
Tht  y  will  find  navigators  who  will  hazard  the  pur- 
chafing  cf  them,  and  thefe  will  meet  with  tyrants 
who  will  fell  them. 

Slave  merchants  colleft  themfelves  into  compa* 
nies,  and  forming  a  fpccics  of  caravans,  in  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  they  con. 
dufi  fevcral  files  of  thirty  or  forty  flaves,  all  laden 
with  water  and  corn  which  are  neceflary  to  their 
fubfiftcnce  in  thofc  barren  dcfcrts  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them  without 
much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingenioufly 
cont/ivcd.'   A  fork  of  wood  from  eight  to  nine 

feet 
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feet  long  is  puc  round  the  neck  of  each  flave.     An  o  o  K 
pin  of  iron  rivecced  fecures  the  fork  at  the  back     xi. 
part  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot  difcn*        v 
gage  itfelf.     The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood 
of  which  is  very  heavy»  falls  before^  and  fo  em- 
barraflcs  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though 
he  h21s  his  arms  and  legs  at  liberty,  he  can  neither 
walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork.     When  they  get  ready 
for  their  march,  they  range  the  Qaves  on  the  fame 
line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity  of  each 
fork  on  the  (boulder  of  the  foremofl;  flave,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to  another,  till 
they  come  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whofc  fork 
is  carried  by  one  of  the  guides.     Few  reftraints  arc 
impofed  that  are  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  im- 
pofe  them.     In  order  that  thefe  traders  may  enjoy 
the  rcfrclhment  of  fleep  without  uncafinefs,  they 
tic  the  arma  of  every  flaye  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.     In  this  condition  he  can  nei- 
ther run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  .to  recover 
his  liberty.     Thefe  precautions  have  been  found 
indifpenfible,  becaufe,  if  the  flave  can  but  break 
his  chain,  he  becomes  free.     The  public   faith, 
which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  pofTcflion  of  his 
flave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up  into 
his  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a  flave  and  a 
trader  who  excrcifes  the  mod  contemptible  of  ail 
profeflions. 

Great  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  together,  ef- 
pectally  when  they  come  from  dillant  xcuntrirs. 
This  arrangement  is  neccflTary,  in  order  to  diminifli 

the 
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U  O  o  K  the  cxpcnce  which  is  unavoidable  in  concluding 
XI.     ihcm.     The  interval  ^between  one  voyage  and  ano- 

^"'w'  (her,  which  by  this  fyAem  of  oecoaomy  is  already 
made  too  diftant^  inay  become  ftill  greater  by  par- 
ticular ci'rcumftances.  The  moft  ufual  are  the 
I'ains,  whith  cauie  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and  put 
a  (top  to  this  trade.  The  feafon  moA  favourable 
to  travelling  in  the  ihterior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
from  February  to  Sfprembcrj  and  it  is  from 
September  to  March,  that  the  return  of  ihcfe 
flave  traders  produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  this 
traffic  on  the  coafls^ 

Accotntof     Thb  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  td 

^'/l'"*  the  fouch  and  north  of  the  line.     The  6rft  coafta 

ana  man-  ' 

^cr  in       known  by  the  name  of  Angola^  hath  but  three 

ivhich  the  .  ^f      r  ii 

ftavc  trade  pons,  which  are  equally  free  to  all  nations;  thele 
bnr"**  are  Cabenda^  Loango,  and  Malcmba  ;  and  befides 
fhcfe,  two  more<  of  which  the  Portuguefe  are  the 
fole  fnafters,  St.  Paul  de  Loahdo,  and  St.  Philip 
de  Bcnguela,  Thefe  latitudes  nearly  fupply  one 
third  of  the  blacks  that  arc  carried  to  America, 
who  are  neither  the  moft  intelligent,  the  moft  la- 
borious, nor  the  moft  robuft.  The  fccond  coaft,- 
known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Gold  coaft^ 
abounds  more  in  harbours,  but  they  are  not  equal- 
ly favourable  to  commerce.  The  reftraint  occa- 
fioned  by  the  forts,  which  the  Europeans  have 
ereftcd  in  fcveral  places,  drives  away  the  dealer^ 
in  flaves.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  much 
larger  numbers  at  Anambou  and  Calbary,  where 
commerce  is  entircrly  free. 

In 
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Iw  1768,  there  were  exported  oiit^^f  AfrtcJ,  »  O'd'tf 
iQ4^job  flaves.  The  Ertgltfh  brought  up  53,16a  Jft^' 
ef  ihcm  for  their  iflandis ;  tWir  colomfts  on  the 
Aorih  conrinem  6,^00;  the  French  23,500-;  tht 
Dutch  ir^300}  t^ie  tV^rtugurfe  8,7005  and  the 
Danes  1,200.  All  thefe  unhappy  n^en  did  not 
arrive  ac  the  place  of  tbe?r  dcftination.  In  ifhe  or- 
dinary courfc  of  things,  the  <rij;hth  part  mtift  have 
perilhed  rn  their  paflage.  E^ery  hiitibn  hath 
eoipbyed  in  its  eolonies  the  c%)(rivBtors  rt  hath  pur- 
dndbd  Great 'Britain  alone  has  ceded  fom  thou* 
fand  of  them  to  the  Spatiiards,  and  fraudtrlenttf' 
introduced  about  three  choufand  in- the  French  kt^ 
tleihents. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  mift^keto  imagmt-that 
America  regularly  receives  the  fame  number  of  ne- 
groes4  Not  to  mention  the  confiderable  diminution 
in  the  number  of  expeditions  to  Guinea,  oh  account 
of  the  war,  the  arrangements  of  the  lad  peace  havtf 
occafioned  new  lands  to  be  cuhivace'd,  which  re-" 
quired  extraordinary  fupplies.  The  numbct  of 
men  muft  be  reduced  to  fixty  thoufarid,  of  which 
the  African  coafts  are  deprived  every  year.  Sup- 
pofiag  that  each  of-  thefe  (laves  cods  on  the  fpoi 
three  hundred  livres,*  thofc  barbarous  regions  re- 
ceive eighteen  millions  f  for  fo  horrid  a  facriflce< 

The  French  merchant  will  exclaim,  we  doubt- 
hot^  at  the  price  which  flaves  are  here  dated  ac« 
h  is  univerfally  known  that  he  purchafes  them 
much  dearer  \  and  that  the  Engtifh  and  Dutch 

pur-^ 
•  ijl.  2s.  64*  t  787/500!- 
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BOOK  purchafe  them  at  a  lower  price,  becaufe  they 
x,U  are  not  reduced  by  the  infufficieucy  of  their  AGa^ 
tic  commerce  and  the  imperfcftion  of  certain  ma^ 
oufa&ures  proper  to  the  African  trade,  to  pay,  as 
the  French  merchant  does,  for  commiflion,  freight, 
and  infurancC)  in  order  to  draw  from  foreign  ports 
fome  merchandtic,  without  which  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on.  The  Portuguefe  have  ftill  another  ad- 
vantage over  thele  nations.  They  carry  on  thek 
expeditions  from  Brazil ;  their  exchanges  are  ge- 
nerally made  with  the  tobacco  and  brandy  of  their 
own  country  \  and  they  maintain  an  excluGvc 
trade  on  the  coafts,  which  are  two  hundred  leagues 
long,  and  forty  broad. 

Excepting  the  Portuguefe,  all  nations  pay  for 
flaves  with  the  fame  merchandife.  Thclc  are 
fabres,  firelocks,  gun-powder,  iron,  brandy,  hard-* 
ware,  woollen  ftuffs,  efpecially  Eaft  India  cottons, 
or  thofe  which  are  wrought  in  Europe,  and  co- 
loured  in  the  fame  manner,  l^he  people  north 
of  the  line  have  adopted,  inftead  of  money,  little 
white  ihells,  which  we  import  among  them  from 
the  Maldives.  Suuth  of  the  line,  the  European 
trade  is  deprived  of  this  ohjcd  of  exchange.  T  here 
fmall  pieces  of  ftravT  (luff,  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  are  ulcd  as  marks  of  value. 
This  real  mark  is  only  the  fortieth  part  of  an  ideal 
value,  which  they  call  piece. 

This  word,  from  the  time  the  Europeans  have 
frequented  Africa,  is  become  the  numerical  term 
of  all  things  that  bear  the  greatell  value.    The 

price 
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prioe  of  each  fpecies  of  merchandifc  imported  thi*  book 
ther  is  invariably  fixed  under  Che  dcnotnination  of  xi. 
one,  two^  three  or  more  pieces.  Each  piece,  in  ^ 
its  original  value,  is  nearly  worth  a  piftole,  2nd 
for  ibme  time  paft,  thirty- five  or  thirty-fix  pieces 
have  been  givea  for  a  negro,  all  taxes  included. 
The  greateft  of  them  is  the  fee  that  muft  be  given 
the  faAor,  who  always  mediates  between  the  ven« 
der  and  the  purchafer,  whom  it  is  neceilary  to 
make  a  friend  of,  and  who  is  become  of  ib  much 
the  more  confequence,  as  the  competition  between 
the  Europeans  has  increafed,  and  the  want  of  (laves 
has  been  more  fenfibly  felt.  Another  tax,  which 
though  afked  under  the  name  of  a  prefent,  is  no 
lefs  an  extorted  tribute,  is,  that  which  muft  be 
paid  to  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers,  for  the 
liberty  of  trading.  The  fum  is  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  vtiTcl,  and  may  be  valued  at  three 
fer  cent. 

Thb  European  nations  have  been  of  opinion  Are  fort* 
that  it  was  conducive  to  the  utility  of  their  com- I'JT^^der^^ 
merce,  to  form  fctclements  on  the  coaft  of  Afri*  J^y^7 
ca.     The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  traverfed  thefe  im- 
menfe   regions,   left  every  where  the  marks  of 
their  ambition,  rather  than  of  their  fagacity.  The 
weak  and  numberlefs  colonies  which  they  poured 
in,  foon  forgot  a  country,  which,  had  itfelf  for- 
gotten them.     In  procefs  of  time,  there  remain- 
ed of  thefe  great  conquefts  nothing  but  that  vaft 
fpace  which  expends  trom  Zara  to  cape  Negro, 
from  whence  Brafil  ftlll  procures  its  Oaves.    They 

have 
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]|^  Q'  O.  If  ba,?c  alfo  prtfprved  fov^  ifle^  of  iit^fe  coofequencc,' 
XI,  Thofe  wliich  arc.  fuuatcd  «  tj^fjrwcft  end  of  Cape 
<k  Vcrcl^  pi;o4uc^  f^lc,  feedcatiie^  and  ferve  as  9 
jjacc  of  refrcfcipeot  f<^  vefltlsi  geirig-  ro  the  E^fc 
iftdiejH  Fritters  IflaqfJ,  artil:  Sg,  Thofl3a»»  whicli 
arc  ax  tJK  cn/rancc  of  the  GiAlpjb  of  Gabotp^  Qipplf 
l^yigators  WrUb  frcfti..pxc>vifions,  ^ho^.  after  leavs 
ing,.  thct.g^Jid-  coafl,  fail  tp .  America,  They,  arc 
l?qch  of  na  importance  in  the  commercial  ^orjd, 

THiOfjci*  Toriiugal,  (?vea  in  tf)c  earUeft  .tirtcsjj 
defivcd  t^  vecy  modeFa^tf  advantages  from  cte 
(;oaA$  of  Aifrica,  it  was  yet  fo  jjealpus  of  the  low-? 
reignty  which  it  cxercifed  th<;rc»  in  virtue  of  its 
diicovery,  that  it  thought;  no  natioii^  had  a  right  to* 
approach,  thcrof.     The  Eng^ilh,  who  firft.  ventured 
toqueftion  the  right  of  theie  pretenfionB-,  about 
the  year  1553*  fuftained  the  affront  of  h^ving^tbeir 
veffcls  fcized.     A  national  war  immediately  en- 
fued,  and  the  fuperiority  of  arms  put  a  final  period 
to  this  tyranny.     In  procefs  of  time,  the  excludve 
companies  of  England,  which  had  embarked  in 
this  trade,   fucceffiveiy  formed  fa6torie&  without 
number,  of  which  that  of  cape  Corfej  fituated  on 
the  gold  coaft,  and  that  of  James,  placed  in  an 
illand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  were  for 
a  conGdcrable  tioac  the  principal  and  the  moft  ufe* 
fuL    Though  many  of  them  had  been  abandoned, 
there  ftiH  remained  fixtcen,  when  the  parliaments 
roigjzcd  by  the  public    clamour,   determined    in 
IJ52,    to  put  a    ftop    to   this    monoply.     The 
r\mon  purchafcd  of  the  proprietors  all  thefe  fortN 

ficd 
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fed  magazines,  for.  th^  fucn  of  1,523,198  Hvrcs,B  o  o  K 
13  fols,*   where  there  were   no  more  than  one     xi. 
hundred  and  twenty  men,.    The  expencc  of  main- 
taining theni  amounts  annually  to  about  292,500 
livrcs  -f. 

The  Ehglifh  almoft  entirely  engro0cd  ;thc  A«^ 
frican  trade,^'whcn  the  Dutch,   in   1637^  under- 
took to  fti'arfe.  it  with  thei;ii.     The  war  they  were 
carryings  on  againft  Spain,  aucborifed  them  to  at- 
tack the  Portugucfc  fcttlemcnts  in  Guinea;  and 
they  nrtade  themfqlvcs  matters  of  both  of  them  in 
;i  ydry  (horc  time.     The  treaty  of  1641,  fecurcd 
the  property  of  them  to  the  republic.     This  (late 
pretending  to  cfntcr  into  all  the  rights  of  the  firft 
pbflcflbr,"  intended  to  exclude  her  rival  from  thefe 
latitudes,   and  ce^fed  not  to  moled  her  till  the 
peace  of  Breda,     Of  all  thefe  conqucfts,  that  of 
fort  Mina  on  the  gold  coad,  was  found  the  mod 
important.     It  had  been  built  in  1452,  by  the 
Portuguefc,    who   had   enriched    its   territory  by 
planting  fugar-canes,  maize,  and  different  kinds 
of  excellent  fruits  ;  and  had  fupplied  it  with  a  num- 
ber of  ufeful  animals,  which  they  had  imported 
ihiiher.     They  drew  from  thence  a  confiderablo 
quantity  of  gold  and  fome  flaves.     This  fettle- 
mcnt  did  not  degenerjate  in  the  hands  of  the  Hol- 
landers, who  made  it  the  center  of  all  the  facto-! 
rics  they  had  acquired,  and  of  all  the  bufinels  they 
carried  on  in  Africa. 

Tfl^ 
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BOOK  The  profpcrity  of  the  Dutch,  in  this  part  of 
XI.  the  world,  was  at  its  height,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Lewis  XIV.  This  prince,  who  afpircd 
after  univerfal  glory,  feized  an  opportunity  offered 
hiim  by  the  war  of  1.672,  of  extending  the  terror 
which  his  flag  carried  with  it  on  all  the  feas,  even 
to  the  borders  of  Africa.  He  took  fron}  the  Dutch 
the  forts  of  Arguin  and  Portcndic,  which  were  at 
that  time  the  general  market  for  gums.  His  fub- 
jeds  afterwards  eftablifhed  on  the  coaft  feverai 
pods  which  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  cither 
bccaufe  they  were  injudiciouQy  chofen,  or  becauie 
thty  were  not  fufBcient  forces  to  fupport  them* 
Since  the  time  that  France,  by  a  feries  of  errors 
and  misfortunes,  hath  found  herfelf  under  a  nc- 
ceflity  of  giving  up  Senegal  to  the  Englifli  by  the . 
lad  treaty,  (he  hath  nothing  now  remaining  but 
the  faftory  of  Juida,  and  the  ifland  of  Gorea, 
where  there  is  nor,  nor  ever  will  be  any  trade. 
Some  years  ago,  a  fettlenjent  that  would  have 
been  of  advantage  to  Anambou,  began  to  be 
formed,  when  the  workmen  were  driven  away  by 
cannon- (hot  fired  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  by  the 
(hips  of  Great-Britain.  An  able  merchant  who 
was  then  at  London,  at  the  news  of  this  outrage, 
exprefTed  his  aftonifhrnent  at  a  conduct  fo  impru- 
dent, Sify  faid  a  minifter  to  him,  who  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  this  enlightncd  people,  if  we  were  to  bejufi 
to  tbt  French  J  wejhould  not  exiji  thirty  years  knger. 
The  Danes,  who  fettled  in  Africa  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  who  purchafcd 
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of  the  king  of  Aquambo  the  two  forts  of  Fredc-  book 
rickburg  and  Chriftianburg,  ficuated  on  the  golden  ^^* 
coaft  near  each  other,  never  experienced  a  (imilar 
treatment.  They  owed  the  tranquillity  which  they 
enjoyed  to  the  infignificancy  of  the  trade  they  car- 
ried on.  It  was  in  fo  low  a  ftate,  that  they  only 
fitted  out  a  fingle  veflcl  every  two  or  three 
years.  This  trade  hath  been  extended  for  feme 
time  paft,  but  it  is  Aiil  far  from  being  confider^ 
able. 

If  wc  except  the  Portuguefe,  all  the  European 
nations  fubje£ted  their  African  trade  to  exclufive 
charters.  The  cooDpanies  in  poflcflion  of  this  mo- 
nopoly, the  errors  of  which  all  governments  at 
laft  have  felt  and  put  a  ftop  to,  fonified  their  fac- 
lories,  both  in  order  to  drive  away  (Irangers,  and 
to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  none  but  thenifelves« 
When  the  didrifls,  in  which  thefe  forts  were  cre£l* 
cd  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver,  trade  languifhed, 
becaufe  the  people  in  the  inland  countries  preferred 
the  conveying  their  flaves  into  free  ports,  where 
they  might  chufe  the  purchafers.  Thus  the  fac- 
tories, which  had  been  of  fuch  utility  when  the 
coaft  was  populous,  are  no  longer  fo  valuable, 
fince  the  favors  of  them  are  obliged  to  make  long 
voyages,  in  order  to  complete  their  purchafe.  The 
advantage  of  thefe  eftablifliments  was  loft,  when 
the  object  of  their  commerce  was  exhaufted. 

Vol.  IIL  F  f  Th* 
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BOOK  The  difliculty  of  procuring  flaires  naturally 
,  xi.  po'nts  out  the  neceffity  of  employing  fmall  (hips 
)~^":    'for  carfyinor  them  off.     At  a  time  when  a  fmaH 

111  hell.ivc  . 

traiie  fr.iaii  territory,  adjacent  to  the  coaft,  furnifhed  in  a  fort- 
prefcrabic  night  Of  three  weeks, .  a  whole  cargo,  it  was  pru- 
to  i^'fie  ^^j^j  j^  employ  large  vefltb,  becawlWnerc  was  a 
poflibihcy  of  underftanding,  looking  after,  and 
encouraging  the  flakes,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame 
language.  At  prefent,  when  each  flirp  can  fcarce 
procure  fixty  or  eighty  flaves  a  month,  brought 
from  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues,' 
cxhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  jtnirney,  ob- 
liged to  remain  on  board  the  veffcls  they  areem^ 
barked  iipon  five  or  fix  months  in  fight  of  their 
coantry,  having  all  different  idioms,  uncertain  of 
the  defliny  that  awaits  them,  ftruck  with  the  pre- 
pofleffion  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink 
their  blood;  their  extreme  uneafifiefs  alone  de- 
ftroys  them,  or  occafions  diforders  which  become 
contagious  by  the  impoflSbility  of  feparating  the 
fick  from  the  healthy.  A  fmall  fbip  deftined  to 
carry  two  or  three  Inindred  negroes,  by  meahs  of 
the  (hort  (lay  it  makes  on  the  coaft,  avoids  half  the 
accidents  and  lolTes  to  which  a  Ihip  capable  of 
holding  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves  is  expofed.  Thus 
theEnciifh,  who  have  extended  this  commerce  as 
far  as  poQible,  have  adopted  the  cuftom  of  fend- 
ing only  veflt'ls  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a 
hundred  and  thirty  tons  into  ihefeas  which  ex* 
tend  from  Senegal  to  the  river  Volta,  and  tor  fit 
out  veflils  a  little  larger  only  for  Colbar,  where 

the 
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the  iTi^i  is  more  confidcrable,  and  where  they  b  00  K 
Make  their  principal  cargoes.     The   French   are     XI. 
the  only  people  who  obftinately  adhere  to  the  an-  ^ — ^'"""^ 
tjient  pra&icjei-    The   town  of  Nantes,  howe\''er, 
which  alone  carries  on  as  much  trade  in  Africa  as 
aM  the  orher  ports  of  the  kingdom  rogcthcr,  be-' 
gins  to  ftel  the-  abfurdity  of  thefe  prejudices.     It 
Will  undoubtedly  entirely  relinquilh  them ;  and  all 
the  merchafi(s  who  conduft  'the  fame  trade  on 

their  own  bottotns,  will  follow. its  example, 

^    .     •      •    •  • 

There  are  abiifes  of  the  utmoft  confequence*  There  arc 
to  be  reformed  in  this  voyage,,  which  is  naturally  morc"or 
tinheahhy.     Thofe  who  eneaec  in   it  commonly  ^^^'  ^*- 
fttl  mto  two  great  miftakes.     Dupes  to  a  merce-  the  fiavc 
liafy  difjpofition,  the  privateers  pay  more  regard 
to  the  port  than  to  the  difpatch  of  their  veflcls;  a 
circumftance  which  ncceflarily  prolongs  the  voyage, 
tvhich  every  thing  (hould  induce  them  to  (horten 
as  much  as  poHible.     Another  inconvenience  ftilji 
more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuftom  they  have  of  fail- 
ing from  Europe  at  all  times  ;  though  the  regula- 
rity of  the  winds  and  the  currents  hath  determin- 
ed the   moft  proper  feafon  for  arriving  at  thefe 
latitudes. 

This  bad  practice  hath  given  rife  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  great   and   little  voyage.     The  little 

Voyage  is  the  ftraighteft  and  the  (horteft.     It  is  no 

» 

more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  mod 
diftant  ports  where  there  arc  (laves.  It  may  be 
performed  in  thirty- five  or  forty  days,  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  November ; 

F  f  2  be- 
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BOO  Kbecaufe,  from  the  time  of  fecting  out  co  the  time 
XI.     of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favour* 
able.     It  is  even  poflible  to  attempt  it  in  Decern* 
ber,  January  and  February,  but  with  lefs  fecurity 
and  fuccefs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  pradicable  in  thcfe  lati- 
tudes, from  the  beginning  of  Mai-ch   to  the  end 
of  Auguft.     The  (hips  would  have  continually  to 
druggie  againd  the   violent  currents  which   run 
northward,  and  againd  the  fouth-ead  wind,  which 
condantly  blows.     Experience  has  taught  naviga- 
tors, that  during  this  feafon,  they  mud  keep  at  a 
didance  from   the  fliore,  get   into  the  open  kz^ 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-fi?t  or  tv/en* 
cy- eight  degrees  betwixt  Africa   and  Brazil,  and 
afterwards  draw  gradually  nearer  and   nearer  to 
Guinea,  in  order   to  land  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues  to  windward   of  the  port 
where  they  are  to  difcmbark.     This  route,  is  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  leagues,  and  requires  ninety 
or.  a  hundred  days  fail. 

This  great  route,  independent  of  its  length,  de- 
prives them  of  the  mod  favourable  time  for  trade 
and  for  returning.  The  fliips  meet  with  calms, 
are  thwarted*  by  winds,  and  carried  away  by  cur- 
rents; water  fails  them,  the  provifions  are  fpoiied, 
and  the  flavcs  are  fcizcd  with  the  fcurvy.  Other 
calamities  not  lefs  fatal,  often  increafc  the  danger 
that  attends  this  expedition.  The  negroes,  to  the 
north  cf  the  Line,  arc  fubjcfl  to  the  fmalt-pox, 
which,   by  a  fingularity   very  didreffing,  feldom 

breaks , 
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breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of  b  o  .o  K 
fourteen.  If  this  contagious  diftemper  affcAs  a  fhip  ^^ 
which  is  at  her  nnoorings,  there  are  feveral  known 
tnethods  to  leffen  its  violence.  But  a  Ihip  attacked 
by  it,  while  on  its  paflage  to  America,  often  lofes 
the  whole  cargo  of  flaves.  Thofe  who  are  born 
to  the  fouch  of  the  Line,  avoid  this  difcafe  by 
another,  which  is  a  kind  of  virulent  ulcer,  whofe 
malignity  is  more  violent  and  more  irritable  on 
the  fea,  and  which  is  never  radically  cured.  Phy- 
ficians  ought,  perhaps,  to  obferve  this  double 
effeft  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the  negroes,  which 
's,  that  it  favours  thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the 
Equator,  and  never  attacks  the  others  in  ihc ir  in- 
fancy. The  number  and  variety  of  efFcfls  fome. 
times  afford  occafion  for  the  inveftigation  of  the 
caufes  of  diforders,  and  for  the  difcovery  of  re- 
medies proper  for  them. 

THotrcH  all  the  nations,  concerned  in  the  Afri- 
can  trade,  are  equally  intcrefted  in  preferving  the 
flaves  in  their  paflage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to 
it  with  the  fame  care.  They  all  feed  them  with 
beans,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  ri^re ;  bi:t 
they  differ  in  other  refpeifls  in  their  manner  of 
treating  them.  The  Engli(h,  Dutch  and  Ehnes 
keep  the  men  conftantly  in  irons,  and  frequently 
hand-cuff  the  women  :  the  fmall  number  of  hapds 
they  have  on  board  their  fhips  obliges  them  to 
this  feverity.  The  French,  who  have  great  num- 
b«rs,  allow  them  more  liberty ;  three  or  four  day* 
after  their  departure  they  take  off  all  their  fetters. 

Ffs  All 
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B  o  o  K  All  thcfe  nations,  efpeciall^  the  EnglUh^  are  voo 
XI.     negligent  with  regard  to  the   intercourfe  between 
the  failors  with  the  women  flaves.     This  irregu-* 
larity  occafions  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  tbofe 
whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deftroys  every    year. 
None,  but  the   Portuguefe,  during  ,their  pa0agc, 
are  fccured    againft   revolts    and    other    calami* 
ties.     This  advantage   is  a  confequence    of   the 
care  they  take  to  man  their  vefTels  only  with  the 
negroes,  to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom. 
The   flaves  encouraged  by  the  converfation  and 
condition   of  their  countrymen,  form  a  tolerably 
favourable  idea  of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  thcm« 
The  quictnefs  of  their  behaviour  induces  the  Por- 
tuguefe  to  grant  the  two  fexea  the  happincfs  of 
living  together:  an  indulgence,  which,  if  allowed 
in  other  vefTels,  would  be  produdive  of  the  greaceft 
inconveniences. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion^  that  the 
blacks,  who  are  brought  from  America^  are  now 
fold  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  fornaerly. 
This  is  a  miftakef^arifingfrom  this  circumftancet 
that  the  purchafer  pays  attention  only  to  the  num« 
ber  of  thofe  arbitrary  marks  of  value  which  be 
gives,  indead  of  reckoning  the  quantity  of  thofe 
commodities  he  delivers  in  exchange.  This  pro* 
portion,  which  is  the  only  exaft  one,  will  make 
him  fenfible  that  the  price  of  negroes  hath  not 
advanced;  fince  they  are  purchafed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  thofe  commodities  as  they  were  in  the 

eariieft 
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rarlieft  times.     It  is  the  value  of  money  that  hath  book 
changed,  an^  not  that  of  the  unhappy  Have.  xi. 

AtL  nations  do  noc  fell  rbcir  flavcs  in  the  f*rncJj|^^^JJ^^^ 
;nannen     The  Engliihipan,  who  hatli   prcnnifcu- felling  the 
pyfly  bought  up   whatevcx  prefented  itfclf  in  chcAmuica. 
general  nwrkct,  fells  his  cargo  by  whokfale.     A 
fingle  merchant  buys  ic  entire ;  and   the   planters 
parcel  it  out.     What  they  reject   is  fcnt  into  fo- 
reign colonies,  cither  by  fmuggling,  or  with  pcr- 
miflion.     The  cheapncfs  of  a  negro  is  a  greater 
cbjea  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him  to  purch^fc,  than 
the  badnefs  of  his  conftituiion  is  to  deter  him  froni 
it.     Thefe  traders  will  one  day  be  convinced  o£ 
the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  conduft. 

The  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  French,  and  Dancs^ 
who  have  no  way  of  difpofing  of  the  infirna  aii4 
weakly  flaves,  never  charge  th^mfclves  with  them 
in  Guinea.  .  They  all  divide  their  cargoes,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  of 
plantations.  The  bargain  is  made  for  ready  mo- 
ney, or  for  credit,  according  as  the  vircumftances 
Vary.  When  the  terms  are  fixed  for  eighteen 
months,  as  it  happens  but  too  often  in  the  French 
colonies,  the  negro's  labour  muft  by  that  time 
have  brought  in  two  thirds  of  the  price  paid  for 
him.  If  that  does  not  always  happen,  it  is  owing 
to  particular  reafons,'  the  detail  of  which  would 
be  fuperfli^ous. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  afiertcd,  Wretched 
that  the  Africans  are  equally   incapable- of  rcafoOorthc"'*^ 

F  f  4.  and  *^""- 
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B  o  O  K  ^ncl  of  virtue.     The  following  well*authenticated 
XI.     faft  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  EngliQi  (hip  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  17529 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind,  whofe 
bad  ftate  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue 
at  fea.  Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  wa^  there 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch 
veflfel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks  in  irons, 
whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  the  fliore,  and  in- 
ftantly  failed  off  with  their  booty. 

Those  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  un- 
happy people,  incenfed  at  fo  bale  a  treachery,  in* 
ilantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  who  flopped  them  at  his 
door,  and  afked  them  what  they  were  in  fearch 
of.  The  white  many  who  is  wiibjoUy  replied  they, 
fvbojbould  be  put  fo  deaths  beeaufe  bis  bretbren  have 
carried  off  ours.  Tbe  Europeans^  anfwcred  the  ge- 
nerous hoft,  wbo  bave  carried  off  cur  countrymen^ 
are  barbarians  \  kill  them  whenever  you  canfnd  them* 
But  be  who  lodges  with  me  is  a  good  man^  be  is  my 
friend ;  my  boufe  is  bis  fortrefs  •,  /  am  bis  foldier^ 
and  I  will  defend  bim.  Before  you  can  get  at  bim^ 
ycufbailpafs  over  my  body.  0  nty  friends ^  wbatjuft 
wan  would  ever  enter  my  doors^  if  I  bad  fuffered  my 
habitation  to  beftained  with  tbe  blood  of  an  innocent 
man?  This  difcourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the 
blacks  :  they  retired  afhamed  of  the  defign  that  had 
brought  thf  m  there ;  aad  fome  days  after  acknow- 
ledged to  Murray  himfclf,  how  happy  they  were 
that  they  had  not  committed  a  crime,  which  would 
have  occafioned  them  perpetual  rcmorfe. 

This 
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This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft  book 
impreilions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  new  xi. 
world,  determine  them  cither  to  good  or  bad  ac- 
tions.  Repeated  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation :  thofe  who  fall  to  the  (bare  of  -a 
humane  mafter^  willingly  efpouA^  his  intereds. 
They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  place  where  they  arc  fixed.  This  attachment 
is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.  A  Por- 
tuguefe  flave  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  having 
learnt  that  his  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up  for  an 
aflaffination,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
acknowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  fadt;  let  himfclf 
be  put  in  prifon  in  lieu  of  his  mafter  -,  brought 
falfc,  though  judicial,  proofs  of  his  pretended 
crime,  and  fuffered  death  inftead  of  the  guilty  per- 
fon.  Aflions  of  a  Icfs  hcroical  nature,  though 
not  uncommon,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  fome 
colonics.  Several  would  readily  fay  as  Sir  William 
Gooch,  governor  of  Vifginia,  when  he  was  blamed 
for  returning  the  falutation  of  a  black :  I  Jhould  be 
veryforry  thai  a  Jlave  Jhould  be  mere  polite  than  my f elf. 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  confidering  pity 
as  a  weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  depend- 
dents  perpetually  fenfible  of  their  tyranny.  They 
juftly,  however,  receive  their  puniftiment  in  the 
negligence,  infidelity,  defertion,  and  fuicide  of 
the  deplorable  victims  of  their  infatiable  avarice. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  n)en,  cfpecially  thofe 
of  Mina,  couragcoufly  put  ah  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  (hall  imme- 
diately 
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BOOK  diacdy  afcer  death  rife  9g9in  In  xbcir.  own  country, 
xi«     which  they  look  upon  as  the  fined  in  the  world. 

J: — V"— ^  A  vindictive  fpirit  furniflies  others  with  refourccs 
il;ill  mor^  fatal.'  Inftru^ed  from  their  infancy  ia 
the  arts  of  poifons,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  un- 
der their  haiKis,  they  employ  them  in  thp  deftruc* 
tion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfcs*  the  mule^  che  com- 
panions of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  living  thing 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  their 
oppre0brs.  In  order  to  remove  from  thcmfclves 
all  fufpicion,  they  (irft  exercife  their  cruelties  oa 
their  wives,  tb^ir  children,  their  miftrefies,  and  on 
every  thing  that  is  deareft  to  them.  In  this  dread- 
ful projedl,  that  can  only  be  the  refolc  of  defpair^ 
they  take  the  double  ple^fure  of  delivering  their 
Species  from  a  yoke  more  dreadful  tjian  death,  and 
of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a  wretched  ftatc  of  mi* 
fery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punilhment  does  not  check  tliem. 
They  are  fcarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind  of 
forefight ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  pertain  of  con«> 
cealing  their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  tonures* 
By  means  of  one  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradic- 
tion of  the  human  heart,  though  common  to  aU 
people,  whether  civilized  or  not,  negroes,  though 
naturally  cowards,  give  many  indances  of  an  un- 
ibaken  firmneis  of  foul.  The  fame  organifation 
which  fubje6i:s  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indo* 
lence  of  their  mind,  and  the  rekxacion  of  their 
fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled 
rcfplotion  for  ^extraordinary,  adio^^s.      T-hey  ar^ 

cowards 
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cowards  all  chcir  Itfe-cime  and  heroes  only  for  an  in«  Ji  o  o  & 
ftanc»    One  of  tbefe  miferable  mm  has  been  known     xi. 
to  cut  his  wrift  off  ivich  a  ftroke  of  a  hatchet,  ra« 
ther  thaii  pufchafc  his  libetty,  by  fuboMtting  to 
to  the  vite  office  of  aa  ex^utionen 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  miferabic  than  th« 
condition  of  a  black,  tbfX)ughout  the  u^hole  Ame*- 
rican  Archipei4go..  A^narrow^  unwholefome  hut^ 
without  any  conveniences,  fcrves  him  for  a  dwclK 
iBg.  His  bed  is  a  hardle,  fitter  to  put  the  body  to 
torture  ihan  to  afford  it  any  eafe.  Some  earthen 
pocs^  wd  a  few  wooden  diflies  are  his  furniture. 
The  coarfe  Knen  which  covers  part  of  his  body, 
neither  iecures  him  from  the  infupportable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  nlghrl 
The  fbod  he  is  fupplitd  with,  is  cafiava,  fair  beefj 
cod,  fruits  and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to 
fopporc  his  miferabk  exiftence.  Deprived  of  eve- 
ry enjoyment,  he  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
drudgery  in  a  burning  clinrate,  conftantly  under  the 
rod  of  an  unfeelinor  mafter. 

The  condition  of  thefe  (laves,  though  every 
where  deplorable,  is  fomething  difFerenc  in  the 
colonies.  Thofe  who  have  very  rxtenfivc  eftates, 
generally  give  them  a  portion  of  land,  to  fupply 
them  with  the  nectflaries  of  life.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  part  of  the  Sunday  in  cultivat* 
ing  ir,  and  the  fiw  monients  that  on  other  days 
they  fpare  from  the  tij-ne  allotted  for  their  meals. 
In  the  fmaller  iQands,  the  colonift  himfclf  furnifhes 
their  food,  the  greatrft  part  of  which  bath  bccrt 

imported 
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BOOK  imported  by  fca  from  other  countries.  Ignorance, 
XI.  avarice,  or  poverty,  have  introduced  into  fbme 
colonies,  a  method  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftcncc 
of  negroes,  equally  deftruftive  both  to  the  men 
and  the  plantation.  They  are  allowed  on  Satur- 
day, or  fome  other  day,  to  work  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations,  or  to  plunder  them,  in  order 
to  procure  a  maintenance  for  the  reft  of  the 
week. 

BfSiDES  thefe  differences  arifing  from  the  par<» 
ticular  fituation  of  the  fettlements  in  the  Ame- 
rican  iOands,  each  European  nation  hath  a  man- 
ner of  treating  flaves  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  Spa- 
niards make  them  the  companions  of  their  in- 
dolence ;  the  Portuguefe,  the  inftruments  of  their 
debauch  ;  the  Dutch,  the  vidims  of  their  ava- 
rice; the  Engli(h,  who  eafdy  derive  their  fubfift'* 
ence  from  their  eftates  on  the  northern  continent, 
are  lefs  attentive  to  the  management  of  them  than 
any  ether  nations.  If  they  never  promote  inter- 
marriages among  the  blacks,  they  yet  receive  with 
kindnefs,  as  the  gifts  of  nature,  thofe  children 
that  are  the  produce  of  lefs  reftrained  conne£tions» 
and  feldom  exaft  from  the  fathers  or  mothers  a 
toil  or  a  tribute  above  their  ftrength.  Slaves,  by 
them,  are  confidered  merely  as  natural  produftions, 
which  ought  neither  to  be  ufed,  nor  deftroyed 
without  neceffity  ;  but  they  never  treat  them  mO\ 
familiarity;  they  never  fmilc  upon  them,  nor 
fpeak  to  them.  One  would  think  they  were  afraid 
of  letting  them  fufpeft,  that  nature  could  hav? 

given 
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given  any  one  mark  of  rcfemblance  betwixt  them  book 
and  their  Qaves.     This  makes  them  hate  the  Eng-^     xi. 
lilh.     The  French,  lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdainful, 
conHder  the  Africans  as  a  fpecies  of  moral  beings ; 
and  ihefe  unhappy  men,  fenlible  of  the  honour  of 
feeing  themfelves  almoft  treated  like  rational  crea* 
tures,  feem  to  forget  that  their  mafter  is  impatient 
of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  cxa&s  la- 
bours from  them  above  their  ftrength,  and  fre^ 
quently  lets  them  want  fubfiftence. 
.    The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alio  fom<i 
inSuence  on  the  condition  of  the  negroes  of  A- 
merica«     The  proteftants,  who  are  not  actuated 
by  a  delire  of  making  profelytes,  fuffcr  them  to 
jive  in  Mohammedifm,  or  in  that  idolatry  in  which 
they  were  born,  under  a  pretence,  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  keep  thcwireibreninCbriJi  in  a  (late  of 
flavery.    The  catholics  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
give  them  fome  inftrudion,  and  to  baptize  them  *, 
but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than  the  bare 
ceremonies  of  a  baptifm,  which  is  wholly  uftlefs 
and  unneceflary  to  men  who  dread  not  the  pains  cf 
hell,  to  which,  they  fay,  they  are  accuftomed  in 
this  life. 

The  torments  they  experience  in  their  flavery, 
and  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  Ame< 
rica,  both  contribute  to  render  them  infcnfible  to 
the  dread  of  future  puniQiment,  They  arc  parti- 
cularly fubje£t  to  two  difeafes,  the  yaws,  and  a 
complaint  that  affedls  their  (lomach.  The  Hril 
cffed  of  this  laft  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  fkin  and 

com* 
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BOOK  complexion  to  an  olive  colotit.  Their  tor^gue  bcK 
XI*  comes  white,  and  they  are  overpowered  by  fudi  t 
defire  of  fleeping  that  they  cannot  redft :  they 
grow  faint,  and  arc  incapaWe  of  the  Icaft  excrcife. 
It  is  a  languor,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole 
machine.  In  this  fituation  they  arc  in  fuch  a  ftatc 
of  defpondcncy,  that  they  ftjffcT  themfclves  to  be 
knocked  down  rather  than  waHc.  The  loathiitg 
which  they  have  of  mild  and  wholefomc  food,  is 
attended  with  a  kind  of  rage  for  every  thing  that  is 
falted  or  fpieed.  Their  leg^  fwell,  their. breath  is 
obftrudted,  and  few  of  them  furvivc  this  dilbrden 
The  grcatcft  part  die  of  fuflfbpation,  after  fiaving 
fufFercd  and  languifhed  fbr  fcveral  months. 

The  thicknefs  of  their  blood,  which  appears  to 
be  the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from 
fcveral  caufcs.  One  of  the  principal,  is,  undoubted- 
ly, the  melancholy  which  muft  feize  thefe  men  who 
are  violently  torn  away  from  their  country,  are  fer- 
^redlike  criniinftls,who  find  themidves  alien  afud- 
dcn  on  the  fea,  where  they  continue  for  two  months 
Or  fix  weeks,  and  who,  from  the  midft  of  a  beloved 
family,  pafs  under  the  yoke  of  an  unknown  people, 
from  whom  they  expeft  the  mod  dreadful  puni(h- 
ments.  A  fpecies  of  food,  rtew  to  them,  and  dif- 
agrceable  in  itfclf,  difgufts  them  in  their  paflage. 
At  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  the  provifions  that 
are  diftributed  to  them,  are  neither  good  in  qua- 
lity, nor  fufficient  lo  fupport  them.  To  complete 
their  mifery,  feveral  among  them  have  contracted 
in  Africa,  the  habit  of  eating  a  certain  kind  of 

earth, 
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cardi^-  Mrhicb  gratified theiir  talle^  witlioUc  beir>g ^n3&&ii 
the  leaft  hurtful  to  them :  they  feeh  for  fwri^thmg     Kf . 
that  rcfembles  thw,  and  cb*hce  has  thrown  in  theiiT       ^  ~^ 
way  a  foft  ftanc  of  a  deep  yellow,  which  totally 
fpoils  their  ftomach. 

The  yaws,  which  is  the  fecond  diforder  pecu- 
liar to  negroes,  difcovers  hfelf  by  blotches  that  ari 
dry,,  hard,  callous,  and  round,  fometimes  covered 
by  the  fkin,  but  moft  commonly  ulcerated,  and 
fpHnkled,  as  it  were,  with  a  whki{b  flower  inter* 
ftilxed  with  yellow.  The  yaws  have  been  con* 
founded  wich  the  venereal  difcafe,  becaufe  the 
feme  remedy  is  proper  for  both.  This  opinion, 
though  pretty  general,  has  lefs  to  fupport  it,  tharl 
ac  fifit  (ighc  it  appears  to  have. 

All  the  negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  whb 
come  from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iflands, 
have  the  yaws  once  in  their  lives :  ic  is  a  difeafe 
they  muft  neccffarily  pafs  through  -,  but  there  ii 
no  inftance  of  any  of  them  being  attacked  with  it 
a  fecond  time,  after  having  been  radically  cured. 
The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch  this  difor- 
der, notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily  con* 
ncftion  which  they  have  with  the  negro  women. 
Thcfe  women  fucklc  the  children  of  the  white  peo^ 
pie,  but  do  not  give  them  the  yaws.  How  is  it  pbf-^ 
fible  to  reconcile  thefe  fadks,  which  are  inconteftible^ 
with  the  fyftcm  which  ph)  ficians  fcem  tohave  adopt- 
ed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  yaws  ?  Can  it 
not  be  allowed,  that  the  femeh,  the  blood,  and  flcin 
of  the  negroes,  are  filfceptiblc  of  a  virus  peculiar  to 

their 
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BOOK  their  fpecies  ?   The  caufe  of  this  dtfordery  per- 
XI.     haps,  is  owing  to  that  which  occafions  their  colours 

^'  ^  '  ' one  difierence  is  naturally  produftive  of  another: 
and  there  is  no  being  or  quality  that  exifts  abfo- 
lutely  detached  from  others  in  nature* 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be»  it  is  evident 
from  the  moft  accurate  and  undeniable  calcula- 
tions, that  there  dies  every  year  in  America,  the 
feventh  part  of  the  blacks  that  are  imported  thither 
from  Guinea.  Fourteen  hundred  thoufand  .ua* 
happy  beings,  who  are  now  in  the  European  colo- 
nies of  the  new  world,  are  the  unfortunate  remains 
of  nine  millions  of  flaves  that  have  been  conveyed 
thither.  This  dreadful  deflrudion  cannot  be  the 
effeft  of  the  climate,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  of  Africa,  much  le.fs  of  the  diforders,  to  which* 
in  the  opinion  of  all  obiervers,  but  few  fall  a  facri* 
£ce.  It  mud  originate  from  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  flaves  are  governed  :  and  might  not  an  error 
of  this  nature  be  corredled  ? 
In  what  The  firft  ftep  ncceflary  in  this  reformation 
'?*""*'\.    would  be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and 

the  condi-  ^ 

tion  of      moral  ftate  of  man.     Thole  who  go  to  purchafe 

ilsivcs 

night  be  blacks  on  the  coafts  of  favage  nations ;  thofe  who 
m^refup-  convcy  them  to  America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
portable,  dir^ft  ih^-jr  Jabours,  often  think  themfelves  oblig- 
ed, from  their  fuuation,  and  frequently  too  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  oppreG  thefe  wretched 
men.  The  foul  of  thefe  managers  of  flaves,  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  compaQlon,  is  ignorant  of  every  mo- 
tive to  enforce  obedience,  but  tfjofc  of  fear  or  fevc* 
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riry,  and  thcfc  they  cxcrqifc  with  all  the  harHmefs  book 
of  a  temporary  authority.     If  the  proprietors  of     xi 
plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of  their 
(laves,  as  an  occupation   below  them,  and  confi- 
dcr  it, as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  at-, 
tend,  they   would   foon  difcard  thefe  errors  that 
arife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.     The  hiftory  of  all 
mankind  would  fliew  them,  that  in  order  to  ren- 
der flavcry  ufcful,  it  is,  at  leaft,  neceflary  to  make 
it  eafy  \  that  force   does  not  prevent  the  rebellion 
of  the  mind  \  that  it  is  the  mafter's  incercft  that 
the  flavc   Ihould  be  attached  to  life,  and  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  expeded  from  him  the  moment  that 
he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafcn,  derived 
from  the  fcntiments  of  humanity,  would  contri- 
bute to  the  reformation  of  fevcral  abufcrs.  Men 
would  acknowledge  the  neceflity  of  lodging, 
cloathing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  beings  con- 
demned to  the  mod  painful  bondage  that  ever  has ' 
fxifted  fincc  the  infamous  origin  of  fiavery.  They 
would  be  fenfible  that  it  is  naturally 'impolTible 
that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their  own 
labours,  can  have  the-  fame  underftanding,  the 
fameoeconomy,  the  fame  aSivity,  the  fame  ftreng:h 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  indudry. 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take 
place, 'which  confifts  in  leflening  of  labour,  alle- 
viating punifbmen.r,  and  rendering  to  man  pare 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap  with  greater  cer- 
tainty the  benefit  of  .ihofe  duties  that  arc  impofcd 
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BOOK  upon  him.  The  prefervation  of  a  great  number 
XI.  c/  (laves,  whom  difordcra  cccanoncd  by  vcjca- 
don  or  regret,  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be. 
the  natural  confeqnence  of  fo  ^ifc  a  regulaiioo. 
Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke  that  oppreflcf 
them;  every  kind  of  attention  (hould  be  given  to 
make  it  eafy,  and  to  dijfipate  even  the  idea  of  it, 
by  favouring  a  natural  tafle  that  ff^ems  peculiar  Co 
the  negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extren^ely  ^nfibtf  of  ikc 
powers  of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  ia 
their  dancesi  the  time  of  a  fong  awakes,  them  fprug 
up  a  hundred  at  once,  ftriking  th^  e^tfth  at  the 
fame  inftam.  Enchanted.t  as  it  were,  with  the 
voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  ftringed  in- 
firument,  a  vibratk>n  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
a^uates  all  the  bpdies  of  ihefe  men :  a  Ibund  agi- 
tates, tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  extafies. 
In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  or  of  their  feet,  ia  r  always  in  cadence.  At 
all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feem  alwsya 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  rouzea  them  from  their  indolence. 
The  marks  of  this  extreme  ienfibility  to  harmony, 
are  vifible  in  all  the  muicles  of  their  bodies,  which 
are  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians  by  nature, 
they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  muHc,  by 
a  licence  they  arbitrarily  afTume  of  iengthcfiing  or 
ihortening  them,  in  order  to  accomodate  them 
to  an  air  that  pleafes  them.  Whenever  any  ob* 
jc^  or  incident  ftrikes  a  negro,  he  inftancly  m.akes 
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It  the  fubjeft  of  a  fong.  In  all  ages  this  has  been  Book 
the  orign  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which  X! 
are  alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  ge- 
neral chorus,  fomctimes  conftitute  the  whole  poem. 
Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  cdmpofe  the  whole  length 
of  the  fong.  A  circumftance  that  appears  fingu- 
lar,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely  a  conti- 
nual repetition  of  the  fame  tones;  Jakes  entire 
poflcfiBion  of  them,  makes  them  work  or  dance 
for  ifeveral  hours:  neither  they,  nor  even  the 
white  men,  are  difgufted  with  that  tedious  unifor- 
mity which  thefe  repetitions  might  naturally  occa- 
fion.  This  particular  attachment  is  ow  In^  to  the 
warmth  and  exprcffion  which  they  introduce  into 
their  fongs.  Their  airs  are  generally  double  time. 
None  of  them  tend  to  infpirc  them  with  pride. 
Thofe  intended  to  excite  tendernefs,  promote  rsL" 
ther  a  kind  of  languor.  Even  thofe  which  are 
moft  lively,  carry  in  them  a  certain  expreffion  of 
melancholy.  This  is  the  highed  entertainment  to 
minds  of  great  fenfibility. 

Softrongan  intimation  for  muHc  might  become 
t  powerful  motive  of  adion  under  the  direction  of 
ikillful  hands.  Feftivals,  games  and  rewards  might 
on  this  account  be  eftabliflied  among  them.  Thefc 
amufements,  conduced  with  judgment,  would 
prevent  that  ftupidity  fo  common  among  flaves^ 
eafe  their  labours,  and  preferve  them  from  that 
conftant  melancholy  which  confumcs  them,  and 
ihortens  their  days.  After  having  provided  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  blacks  exported  from  Afi  i- 
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2  Q  o  K  ca»  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  iflands 
XI.     ihemfclvcs  would  thrt)  be  confidcred. 

The  negroes  are  not  aycrfe  from  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecics  even  in  the  chains  of  flavcry. 
But  it  is  the  cruelty   of  the  mafters  which   haih 
effcilually  prevcnt<rd  them  from  complying  with 
this  great  end  of  nature.     Such  hard  labour  is  re- 
quired from  negro  womert,  both  bfcforc  and  after 
their   pregnancy,    that   their   children   arc  either 
abortive,  or  live  but  a  ftiorc  time  after  delivery. 
Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  punilhmencs 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occalions 
(hem,  fnatch  fometimes  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  flrangle  them  in  their  arms, 
and  facriHce  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  fpl- 
rit  of  revenge  and  companion,  that  they  may  not 
become  the  property  of  their  cruel  mafters.     This 
barbarity,  ihe  horror  of  which  mud  be  wholly  im- 
puted to  the  Europeans,  will,  perhaps,  convince 
them   of   their  error.     Their  lenfibiliiy  will  be 
rouzed,  and  engage  them  to  pay  a  greater  attention 
to  their  true  interefts.  They  will  find  that  by  com- 
mitting fiich  outrages  againft  humanity,  they  imr 
jure  themfclvesj  and   if  they  do  not  become  the 
benefadlors  of  their  flaves,  they  will  at  kail  ccafc 
to  be  their  executioners. 

They  viill,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fct  free  thofe 
mothers  who  (hall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable 
iiumber  of  children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The 
aUuren:ents  of  liberty  are  the  mod  powerful  that 
can  influence  the  human  he^rt.  The  negro  wo- 
men. 
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men,  animated  by  the  hope  of  fo  great  a  bkffing,  book 
to  which  all  would  afpire,  and  few  would  be  able     xi., 
to  obtain,    would   nnake  neglefl  and  infancy  be 
fucceeded  by   a   virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up 
children,  whofe  number  and   prefervarion  would 
fccure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  n^eafures  not  to  de- 
prive  their  plantations  of  thofc  fuccours  arifing 
from  the  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs  of  the  negro 
women  ;  they  will  attend  to  the  care  of  conducing 
and  extending  cultivation  by  means  of  population, 
and  without  foreign  expedients.  Every  thing  in- 
vites them  toeftablilh  this  eafy  and  natural  fyftem. 

Thbr£  arc  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlemcnts  in 
the  American  ifles,  every  day  acquire  extent,  and 
there  arc  none  whofe  manual  labour  does  not  con- 
tinually increafc.  Thefe  lands,  therefore,  con- 
ftantly  require  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  clear 
them.  Africa,  where  all  Europeans  go  to  recruit 
the  population  of  the  colonies,  gradually  fur- 
niJhcs  them  with  fewer  men,  and  fupplics  them 
at  the  fame  time  with  woife  flaves  and  at  a  higher 
price.  This  fourcc  for  the  obtaining  flaves  will 
be  gradually  more  and  more  cxhauAed.  But  were 
this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to 
be  not  far  diftant,  it  is  neverthelcfs  certain  that  a 
great  number  of  flaves,  drawn  out  of  a  remote 
region,  perifli  in  their  paflage,  or  in  the  new 
worlds,  and  that  when  they  come  to  America  they 
arc  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price;  that  there  are 
few  of  them  whofe  natural  term  of   life  is   not 
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BOOK  (hortened  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
XI.  attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant, 
and  being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idle- 
ncfs,  are  frequently  very  u^nfit  for  the  employ- 
ments to  which  they  are  deflined,  and  arc  in  a 
continual  (late  of  defpondcncy,  on  account  of 
their  being  fcparated  from  their  country.  If  we 
are  not  miftaken  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born 
in  the  American  iflands  themfelves,  always  breath* 
ing  their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other 
expence  than  what  conOfts  in  a  cheap  food,  habi- 
tuated in  early  life  to  labour  by  their  own  parentSi, 
endowed  for  a  fufficient  (hare  of  underftanding^ 
or  a  fingular  aptitude  for  all  the  u(eful  arts  -,  fuch 
cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  daves  that 
have  been  fold  and  live  in  a  perpetual  exile  and 
rcftraint. 

Thb  method  of  fubflitutiog  in  the  place  of  fo- 
reign negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  them(elvcs,  ia^ 
very  obvious.  It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintending 
the  black  children  that  are  born  in  the  iflauds^  in 
^confining  to  their  workhoufes  that  multitude  of 
flaves  who  carry  about  with  them  their  worthlefll 
ncfTes,  their  licentiou(nefs,  and  their  luxury  and  in^ 
folence  of  their  ma(lers,  in  all  the  towns  and  ports 
o{  Europe;  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of  naviga- 
tors who  frequent  the  African  coafts,  that  >they 
(houM  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women,  or  even  of  a  majority  of  wo- 
men, during  fome  years,  in  order  to  reduce  that 
dirj[To;7oriion  which  obtains  between  the  two  (exes. 

This 
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This  lad  precauridn,  by  putting  the  pleafures  book 
of  love  within  the  reach  of  all  che  blacks,  would  xt. 
contribute  to  their  eafe  and  noultiplication.  Tlicfe 
unhappy  men,  forgetting  the  weight  of  their 
.ehatns,  would  with  tranfport  fee  themfelves  live 
again  in  their  children.  The  majority  of  them 
are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe  negro  womth 
whom  love  and  flavery  have  afligned  to  ihem  for 
their  companions;  they  treat  Chem  with  that  coni- 
paifion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition  ; 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  thtir  em- 
ploymcnts ;  they  fympatize,  at  lead,  wiih  them, 
when,  through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food, 
the  mother  can  only  offer  her  child  a  bread  chat  is 
dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.  The  wqmcn,  on 
their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  reftri^iuRS  o^ 
chaftity^  are  fixed  in  their  attachments ;  provided 
that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 
doea  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this 
is  a  temptation  to  infideiiry,  to  which  they  have 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Thosis  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this 
tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  de. 
pravcd  in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  under  the 
torrid  zone  irrefiftibly  excites  men  to  the  pleafures 
of  love ;  the  facility  of  gratify ing  this  infur- 
mountable  inclination  without  reftraint,  and  with- 
out the  trouble  of  a  long  purfuit ;  from  a  certain 
captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  difcovcrable  in 
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BOO  K  black  women,  as  foon  as  c.ufl^om  hath  once  recon- 
XK     ciled  the  eye  to  their  colour  ;  but  principally  from 
»       a  warmth  of  conflitution,  which   gives  them  the 
power  of  infpiring  and  returning  the  rroft  ardenc 
iranfports.     Thus  they  revenge  thtmfrlves,  as  is 
were,    for   the  humiliating  dcfpondcnce  of  their 
condition,  by  the  violent  and  imn^oderate  paflxons 
which  they  excice  in  their  mafters }  nor  do  our 
ladies,  in  Europe,  poOcfs  in  a  more  exalted  degree 
the  art  of  wafling  and  running  out  large  fortunes 
than  the  negro  women.     But  thofe  of  Africa  have 
the  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe,  in  the   real 
paffion  they  have  for  the  men  who  purchafc  them. 
The  happy  difcovery  and  prevention  of  conipira- 
cics  that  would  have  deftroyed  all  their  oppreflcM^ 
by  the  hands  of  their  flaves,  hath  been  often  ow- 
ing  t)  the  faithful  attachment  of  thefc  negro  wo- 
nen.     The  double  tyranny  of   thefe  unwonhy 
tfurpers  of  the  eftates  and  liberty  of  fuch  a  num- 
I  cr  of  people,    defcrvcd,   doubtlefs,  fuch  a  pu- 
nifliment. 
8iaTfry  is       \V£  v/ill  not  here  fo  far  dcbafe  ourfelves  as  to 
"^^l^gnlUw  enlarge  the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who 
humanity,  devote  ihcir  abilities  to  juftify  by  policy  what  mo- 
juAice.      rality  condemns.     In  an  age  where  fo  many  errors 
are  boldly  laid  open,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  intert-fteing  to  huma- 
nity.    If    whatever   we  have  hitherto    advanced 
hath    fecniingly    tended    only,  to    alleviate   the 
burden  of    flavery,    the   reafon   is,    that   it   was 
firll  ncceflary  to  give  fome  comfort  to  ihofc  un- 
happy 
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happy  bebgs,  whom  we  cannot  fee  free ;  and  book 
convince  their  oppreflTors  that  they  are  cruel  to  xi. 
the  prejudice  of  their  real  incerefts.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  until  fome  conliderable  revolution  (hall 
make  the  evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  purfue  this  fubjeA  further. 
We  (hall  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  no  reafon 
of  Itate  that  can  authorife  Qavery.  We  (hall  not  be 
afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and  juflice 
thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  cruelty,  or 
which  even  are  not  afhamed  to  make  it  the  bafis 
of  their  power. 

Montesquieu  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf 
to  treat  the  queftion  concerning  flavery  in  a  ferious 
light.  In  reality  it  is  degrading  reafon  to  employ 
it,  I  will  not  fay  in  defending,  but  even  in  refut- 
ing an  abufe  fo  repugnant  <o  it.  Whoever  jufti- 
fics  fo  odious  a  fyftem,  deferves  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt from  a  philofophcr,  and  from  the  negro  a 
ftab  with  his  dagger. 

If  you  touch  me,  fdid  ClarilTa  to  Lovelace,  that 
moment  I  kill  myfelf ;  and  I  would  fay  to  him, 
who  attempted  to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  if 
you  approach  me,  I  will  ftab  you.  In  this  cafe, 
I  (hould  reafon  better  than  ClarifTa  ;  becaufe,  de* 
fending  my  liberty,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
my  life,  is  my  primary  duty  ;  to  regard  that  of 
another,  is  only  a  fccondary  confideration ;  and  if 
all  other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death 
of  a  criminal  is  more  conformable  to  juftice  than 
that  of  an  innocent  perfon* 

Wjll 
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SOCK  Will  ic  be  (aid,  that  he  who  waots  fo  make 
XI.  me  a  flave  does  me  no  ii^ury,  but  that  he  onfy 
makes  ufe  of  his  rights  ?  Where  are  chofe  rights  f 
Who  bach  ftamped  upon  them  fo  facred  a  charafter 
as  to  filence  mine  f  From  nature  I'  hold  the  right 
of  felf-dtfence ;  nature,  therefore,  has  not  giveh 
to  another  the  right  of  attacking  me.  If  thou 
tjiinkeft  thyfelf  authorifed  to  opprefr  me,  becauft 
thou  art  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than  I  am ; 
do  not  complain  if  my  vigorous  arm  fhall  plunge 
a  dagger  into  thy  breaft ;  do  not  complain,  when 
in  thy  tortured  entrails  thou  (halt  feel  the  pangs 
of  death  conveyed  by  poilbn  into  thy  food-:  I  am 
ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than  thou :  £aU  a  vie* 
tim.  therefore,  in  thy  turn  ;  and  expiate  the  crime 
of  having  been  an  oppreflbr. 

He  who  fupports  ibe  fyftem  of  llavery  is  the 
enemy  of  the  whole  human  race.  He  divides  it 
into  two  focieties  of  legal  afla^lns  i  the  opprtflbrs 
and  the  oppreficd.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  pro** 
claiming  to  the  world,  if  you  would  preferve  your 
life,  inftandy  take  away  mine,  for  I  want  to  have 
yours. 

But  the  right  of  flavery,  you  fay,  extends  only 
to  the  right  of  labour  and  the  privation  of  liberty, 
not  of  life.  What!  does  not  the  roafter,  who 
difpofes  of  my  ftrength  at  his  pleafure,  likewiie 
difpofe  of  my  life,  which  depends « on  the  volun^ 
tary  and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties  ?  What  i^  ex* 
iftcnce  to  him,  who  has  not  the  difpofal  of  it?  I 
cannot  kill  my  flave  }  but  I  can  make  him  bleed 

under 
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under  the  whip  of  an  executioner  •,  I  qan  oyer-  book. 
whelm  him  with  furrows,  drudgery  and  want;  I  xi» 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine 
the  principles  and  fprings  of  his  life;  I  can  fmo- 
ihcr  by  flow  puniChments,  the  wretched  infant 
which  at  nesro  woman  carries  in  her  womb.  Thus 
the  laws  proteA  the  flave  againft  a  violent  death, 
only  to  lea,ve  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
him  die  by  degrees. 

Let  us  proceed  a  ftep  further :  the  right  of 
flavcry  is  that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes  : 
thofe  crimes  which  invade  property  ;  for  flaves  are 
not  (uSered  to  have  any  even  in  their  own  per- 
fons  :  thofe  crimes  which  deftroy  perfonal  fafety ; 
for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed  to  the  caprice  of 
his  matter :  thofe  crimes  which  make  modefly 
ftiudder.— My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid  images*, 
I  deleft,  I  abhor  the  human  fpecics,  made  up  on- 
ly of  victims  and  executigncrs,  and  if  it  is  never 
to  become  better,  may  it  be  annihilated  I 

Further,  that  I  may  dilclofe  without  referve 
my  fentiments  on  this  fuhjed.  Cartouche,  the 
highwayman,  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  deep, 
forefl,  calculating  the  profits  and  lofltrs  of  his  rob- 
beries, the  rewards  and  pay  of  his  aflfociates,  and 
adjulling  with  them  the  ideas  of  propo:  cion  and 
diftributive  juftice ;  this  Cartouche  is  not  a  very 
different  charafter  from  that  of  the  privateer, 
who,  reclined  on  his  counter,  with  his  pen  in  his^ 
hand,  fettles  the  number  of  attacks  which  tic  can 
order  to  be  made  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea  ;  who. 

dc- 
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BOOK  delibrrately   examines  how   many   firelocks  each 
XI.     negro  will  coll  him,  in  order  to,  fupport  the  war 
which  is  to  furnifli  him  with  (laves  ;  how  many 
iron  fetters  to  confine  him  aboard ;   how  many 
whips  to  make  him  work :  how  much  each  drop 
of  blood  will  be  worth  to  him  with  which  each 
negro  will  water  his  plantation :  if  the  black  wo- 
man will  contribute  more  to  his  eftate  by  the  la* 
bours  of  her  hands,  or  by  thofe  of  bearing  chil- 
dren ? — What  think  you  of  this  parallel  ?  —The 
highwayman  attacks  you,  and  takes  your  money  ; 
the  trader  carries  off  even  your  pcrfon.     The  one 
invades  the  rights  of  fociety,  the  other,  thofe  of 
nature.     This  certainly  is  the  truth  ;  and  if  there 
exifted  a  religion  which  authorifed,  which  tole- 
rated,' even  by  its  filence,  fuch  enormities  ;  if, 
moreover,  occupied  by  idle  or  faflious  queftions, 
it  did  not  eternally  denounce  yengeance  againft 
the  authors  or  inftruments  of  this  tyranny ;  if  it 
made  it  criminal  for  a  flave  to  break  his  bonds ;  if 
it  did  not  expel  the  unjuft  judge  who  condemns 
the  fugitive  to  death  ;  if  fuch  a  religion  exifted* 
its  minifters  oui^ht  to  be  maflacred  under  the  ruins 
of  their  altars. 

But  ihtfe  negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  race  of  men 
born  for  flavcry  ;  their  difpofitions  arc  narrow, 
treacherous,  and  wicked ;  they  themfelves  allow 
the  fuperiority  of  our  underflandings,  and  almoft 
acknowledge  the  juliice  of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  arc  contracted  ;  bc- 
caufc  flavcry  dcftroys  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul. 

They 
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They  arc  wicked  ;  but  not  fuffictenily  fo  v^Ith  you«  BOOK 
They  arc  treacherous,  bccaufc  they  are  under  no     ^ci 
obligation  to  fpeak  truth  to  their  tyrants.     They 
acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  our  undtrftand- 
ings  ;  becaufe  we  have  abufed  their  ignorance : 
they  allow  the  juilice  of  our  authority,  becaufe 
we  have  abufed  their  weaknefs.     I  might  as  well 
fay,  that  the  Indians  are  a  fpecies  of  men  born  to  be 
crufhed  to  death ;  becaufe  there  are  fanatics  among 
them,    who  throw  themfelves  under  the  wheels 
of  their  idol's  car  before  the  temple  of  Jagucrnat* 
But  thefe  negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were 
born  flaves.     Barbarians,  will  you  perfu^de  me, 
that  a  man  can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a 
fon  the  property  of  a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of 
a  huiband,  a  domeftic  the  property  of  a  mader, 
a  negro  the  property  of  a  planter  ? 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves.  Could  a 
man  ever  by  compadb,  or  by  an  oath  permit  an- 
other to  ufc  and  abufe  him  ?  If  he  aflented  to  this 
compaft,  or  confirnjed  it  by  an  oath,  it  was  in  a 
tranfport  of  ignorance  or  folly  ;  and  he  is  rcleafed 
from  it,  the  moment  that  he  either  knows  him- 
fclf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in  war.  What  does 
this  fignify  to  you  ?  Suffer  the  conqueror  to  make 
what  ill  ulc  he  pleafcs  of  his  own  viftory.  Why 
do  you  make  yourfclves  his  accomplices  ? 

But  they  were  criminals  condemned  in  their  coun- 
try to  flivcry.  Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  f 
Do  you  not  know,  that  in  a  dcfpptic  ftatc  there 
ii  no  criminal  but  the  rvrant. 

.    The 
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BOOK      '^^2  fubjeft  of  an  ablblute  pfrince  is  che  fame 
^l,     as  the  flavc  in  a  ftatc  repugnant  to  nature.    Every 
thing  that  contributes  to  keep  a  tnzti  in  fuch 
a  ftate  is  an  attempt  agarnft  his  perfon.     Every 
{>ower  which  fixes  hio)  to  the  tyranny  of  one  man^ 
is  the  power  of  his  enemies:  and  all  thofe  who 
are  about  him  are  the  authors  or  abettors  of  this 
violence.     His  mother,  who  taught  him  the  drtt 
leflons  of  obedience  ;  his  neighbour,  who  fet  him 
the  example  of  it  ^  his  fuperiors,  who  compelled 
him  into  this  ftate ;  and  his  equals,  who  led  him 
into  it  by  their  opinion  :  all  thefe  are.  the  minifters 
and  inftrumentfl  of  tyranny.     The  tyrant  can  do 
nothing  of  himfelf  i   he  is  only  the  firft  mover 
of  thofe  efibrts  which  all  his  fubjcAs  exert  to  their 
own  mutual  oppreflion.     Me  keeps  them  in  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  war,  which  renders  robberies,  trea* 
fons,  aftaffinations  lawful.     Thus,  like  the  blood 
which  Bows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate  from 
his  heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
fource.     Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole 
human  race  had  but  one  head,  he  Ihould  have 
taken  pleafure  in  cutting  it  off,     Socrates  would 
have  faid,    that  if  all  crinies  were  heaped  upon 
one  head,  that  (hould  be  the  one  which  ought  to 
be  ftruck  offl 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the  light 
of  reafon  and  the  fentimcnts  of  nature  take  place 
of  the  blind  ferocity  of  our  anccftors.  Let  us 
break  the  bonds  of  io  many  victims  to  our  merce- 
nary principles,  fliould  we  even  be  obliged  to  dif* 

card 
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card  a.cQinmcrce  which  is  founded  onlj  on  injaf-  bocK 
tice,  9nd  wboTe  oh}t&  is  luxury.  xir 

But  even  this  is  not  neccffitry.  There  is  no 
occafion  to  give  up  tbofe  conveniencies  which 
cuftooi  ba^h  fa  much  endeared  to  us.  We  may 
draw  them  from  our  colonies,  without  prapling 
theoi  with  Oaves.  Tbcfe  produdions  may  be  cut- 
tivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  then  be 
reaped  wiihout  remorfe. 

Th£  iQands  are  filled  with  blacks,  whofc  fetters 
have  been  broken.  They  (ucccffivcly  clear  the 
fmall  plantations  that  have  been  given  them,  or 
which  ihcy  have  acquired  by  their  induftry.  Such 
of  thefe  unhappy  men,  as  (bould  recover  their 
independence,  would  live  in  quiet  upon  the  fame 
manual  labours,  that  would  be  then  free  and 
advantageous  to  them.  The  vaflals  qf  Denmark^ 
who  have  lately  been  made  free,  have  not  aban« 
doned  their  ploughs. 

Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  ac* 
quiring  fubfiftence  without  labour,  on  a  foil  fiatu* 
rally  fertile,  and  of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of 
cloaths,  would  plunge  tbefc  men  in  idlenefs  i\ 
"Why  then  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  con- 
fine themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as  are  of  indif- 
pcnfable  nccellity  ?  Why  do  they  exhatifl:  their 
powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend  only, 
to  the  Tenfual  gratifications  of  a  frivolous  imagi* 
nation  ?  There  are  amongft  us  a  thoufand  profef- 
fions,  fome  more  laborious  than  others^  which 
owe  their  origin  to  our  inftitutions.     Human  laws. 

have 
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BOOKhavc  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  faftitious  wants^ 
XI*  which  otherwife  would  never  have  had  an  exift^ 
'  cncc.  By  difpofing  of  every  ^ecies  of  property 
according  to  their  capricious  inititutions,  they  have 
fubjeAed  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  the  im« 
perious  will  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fo  far  as 
even  to  make  them  fing  and  dance  for  fubfiftence. 
We  have  amongft  us  beings,  formed  like  our* 
fclves,  who  have  confcntcd  to  inter  themfelves  un- 
der mountains,  to  furniQi  us  with  metals  and  with 
copper,  perhaps  to  poiron  us :  why  do  we  ima* 
gine  that  the  negroes  are  lefs  dupes  and  lefs  fooli(h 
than  the  Europeans  ? 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty 
on  thefe  unhappy  beings  as  a  reward  for  their 
oeconomy,  their  good  behaviour,  and  their  induf. 
try,  we  muft  be  careful- to  fubjcft  them  to  our 
laws  and  manners,  and  to  oStrr  them  our  fuper- 
fluitics.  We  muft  give  them  a  country,  give  them 
int^refts  to  fludy-,  produflions  to  cultivate,  and 
an  objeft  adequate  to  their  rcfpedtive  taftes,  and 
our  colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being 
eafed  of  their  chains,  will  be  more  adive  and 
robuft. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyftem  of  flave- 
ry,  which  is  fupported  by  pafBons  fo  univerfal, 
by  laws  fo  authentic,  by  the  emulation  of  fuch 
powerful  nations,  by  prejudices  ftill  more  power- 
ful, to  what  tribunal  (hall  we  refer  the  caufe  of 
humanity,  which  fo  many  men  are  in  confederacy 
to  betray  ?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone  can 

bring 
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bring  about  this  revolution.     If  you  do  not  fport  book 
with  the  reft  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the     xr. 
power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fucccfsful  plun- 
der, and  the  obedience  of  fubjefts  as  artfully  ob- 
tained from  their  ignorance,  refled  on  your  own 
obligations.     Refufc  the  fanftion  of  your  autho- 
rity to  the  infamous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men 
turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade 
will  ccafe.     For  once  unite  for   the  happincfs  of 
the  world,  thofc  powers  and   defigns  which  have 
been  fo   often  exerted  for  its  ruin.     If  fome  one 
among  you  would  venture  to  found  the  expefla- 
tion  of  this  opulence  and  grandeur  on    the  gene- 
rofuy  of  all  the  rctt,  he  inftantly  becomes  an  ene- 
my of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  deftroyed.  You 
may  carry  fire  and  fword  into  his  territories.     Your 
armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  en- 
thufiafm   of  humanity.     You  will   then   perceive 
what  difference  virtue   makes  between  men  who 
fuccour  the  oppreiTed,  and  mercenaries  who  fcrve 
tyrants. 

But  what  am  I  faying  ?  Let  the  ine ffc^flual  calls 
of  humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  peo- 
ple and  their  mafters  :  ■  perhaps,  they  have  never 
been  attended  to  in  any  public  tranlaftionsl  If  then, 
ye  nations  of  Europe,  intereft  alone  can  exert  its 
influence  over  you,  liften  to  mc  once  more.  Your 
flaves  ftand  in  no  need  either  of  your  gencrofity 
or  your  counfcis,  in  order  to  break  the  facrile- 
gious  yoke  of  their  opprtflion.  Nature  fpcaks  a 
more  powerful  4anguage  than  philofophy,  or  in- 
VoL.  III.  H  h  tcrclh 
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BOOK  tereft.     Some    white   people    already    maflacred, 
XI.     have  expiated  a  part  of  our  crimes;  already  have 

'^  V  "'cwo  colonies  of  fugitive  negroes  been  eftablilhedp 
to  whpm  treaties  and  power  ghve  a  perfect  fec\h 
rity  from  your  attempts.  Poifon  hath  at  dffitrenc 
times  been  the  irvftrument  of  their  vengeance. 
Several  have  eluded  your  oppreffion  by  a  volun- 
tary death.  Thefe  entcrprifcs  are  lb  many  indica-^ 
tions  of  the  impending  ilocm ',  and  the  negroes 
only  want  a  chief,  fufikiently  courageous,  to  lead 
them  to  vengeance  and  (laughter. 

Whxr£  is  this  great  maa  to  be  found,  whoa> 
Jiature^  perhaps,  owes  to  the  honour  of  the  bo* 
man  fpecics?  Where  is  this  new  Spartacus,  who 
will  not  find  a  Crafibs  ?  Then  will  the  Hack  cade  be 
no  more;  and  the  tchise  cede  will  be  a  dreadful 
one,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the  eight  of 

reprifals. 

Till  this  revolution  takes  place,  the  oegroes 
groan  under  the  yoke  of  opprcffionr  the  delcrip. 
tion  of  which  cannot  but  interefl  us  more  and 
more  in  their  dcftiny. 
LaWirsof  The  loll  of  the  American  ifl^nds  hath  little  re- 
*^"'  fcmblance  to  ours.  Its  produftions  arc  very  difie- 
rent,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  cultivating  thetn^ 
Except  fome  pot-herbs,  nothing  is  fown  there  ;. 
every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  the  firft  produdlion  th^t  was 
cultivated,  as  its  roots  do  not  ftrike  deep,  and  the 
lead /injury  deftroys  them,  a  fimple  harrow  wa» 
Miy  employed   to  prepare  the  lands  which  were 

t» 
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to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate  the  noxious  ^eeds  B  6  o  ic 
which  would  have  choaked  it*     This  cuftom  ftill     xt. 
prevails^ 

When  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be 
•  duended  to,  which  were  more  delicate,  the  hoe 
was  n)ade  ufe  of  to  work  and  Weed  \  but  it  was 
aot  employed  over  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It.  was  thought  fuffi"- 
cient  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 

The  inequality  of  the  ground^  moil  commonly 
full  of  hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuftom* 
It  might  be  apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which 
always  fall  in  torrents,  (hould  deftroy  by  the  ca-^ 
vities  they  make,  the  land  that  had  been  turned 
up.  Indolence^  and  the  want  of  means  at  th6 
time  of  the  firft  fettlements  extended  this  pradicd 
to  themoft  level  plains,  and  cuftoni  which  noon^ 
ever  thought  of  deviating  from^  gave  ,a  fanftion 
to  it.  At  length  (bme  planters,  who  were  adventu- 
rous enough  to  difcard  former  prejodices,  thought 
of  ufing  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable,  that  this 
method  will  become  general  wherever  it  fliall  be 
found  praAicable*  It  has  every  circuiliidance  in 
its  favour  that  can  make  it  defirable. 

All  the  lands  of  the  iQaiids  were  virgin  lands^ 
when  the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them* 
The  firft  that  were  occupied,  have  for  a  Iqng  time 
yielded  lefs  produce  than  they  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. Thole  which  have  been  fucccflively  clear- 
ed, are  like  wife  more  or  Ids  exhaufted,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  period  of  their  Erft  cubivacion. 

H  h  a  What- 
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B  o  Q  K  Whatever  their  fertility  at  firft  might  have  been, 
X  I.     they  all  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time,  and  they  will  (oOfk 
ceafe  to  requite  the  labours  of  thofc  who  cultivate 
ihem,  if  art  is  not  exerted  to  affift  nature. 

It  is   a  principle  of  agriculture  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturallfts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fer- 
tile  only   in  proportiop  as  it  can  receive  the  influ- 
£nce  of  the  air,  and  of  alt  thofe  meteors  which 
are  direfted  by  this  powerful  agent,  fuch  as  fogs, 
dews,  and  rains.     Continual  labour  can  only  pro- 
cure this  advantage  to  it:  the  iilands  in  particu^ 
lar  conflantly  require  it.     The  wet  feafon    muft 
be  clioHn  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs 
of  which  would   be   an   impediment  to  fertility- 
Ploughing  cannot  be  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience in   lands  that  are  level.     One   might  pre. 
vent  the  danger  of  having  (helving  grounds  dc- 
ftroyed  by  ftorms,  by  making  furrows  tranfvcrfely, 
on  a  line  that  ihould  crofs  that  of  the  flope  of  the 
hillocks.     If  the  declivity   were  fo  deep  that  the 
cultivated  grounds  could  be  carried  away/notwith- 
ftanding    the  furrows,    fmall  drains,    fbmething 
deeper,  might  be  added  for  the  fame  purpofe  at 
particular  diftances,  which  would  partly  break  the 
force  and   velocity  that  the  ftcepnefs  of  the  hills 
adds  to  the  fall  of  heavy   rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely 
limitted  to  the  producing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  juice  in  plants;  it  would  make  their 
produce  the  more  certain.  The  iflands  are  the  re- 
gions of  infe^ls:  their  multip^icaiion  'there*  is  fa-* 

vcured 
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vourcd  by  a  conftanc  hear,  and  one  race  fuccccds  book 
another  wichf)ut  interruption.  •  The  fxttnfive  ra-      XI. 
va^r'j  (hey  make  are  well  known.     Frequent  and 
fucoeffivc  ploughFng  would  chrck  the  progrefs  of 
this   devouring  race,  difturb  their  reprodudion, 
would  kill   great   numbers  of  them,  and  dcftroy 
the  greateft  part  of  their  eggs.     Perhaps,  this  ex* 
pedient  would   not  be  fufficient  againft  the  rats 
which  fhips  have  brought  from  Europe  into  Ame- 
rica, where  they  have  increafed  to  that  degree, 
that  they  often   deftroy  one   third  of  the  crops.* 
The  induftry  of  flaves  might  alfo  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  their  vigilance  might  be  encouraged  by  fomc 
gratification. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  ihtro* 
duce  the  cuftom  of  manuring  ;  it  js  already  known' 
on  the  greateft  p:.rc  of  the  coaft.     The   manure 
there  in  ufe  is  called   varrch,  a  kinxl  of  fea  plant,' 
which  when  ripe,  is  detached  from  the  water,  and 
driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the  waves :' 
it  is  very  produdtive  of  fertility,  but  if  employed 
without  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to 
the    fugar  a  diiagreeble  bitrernefs,    which  muft 
arife  from  the  falts  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea  plants.     Perhaps,  in  or- 
der to  take  off  this  bitter  tafte,  it  would  only  be 
neceffa^y  to  burn  the  plant  and  make  ufe  of  the 
aihcs.     The  falts  being  by  this  operation  detached 
from  the  oily   particles,  and  triturated  by  vegeta- 
tion, would  circulate  more  freely  in  the  fugar- cane, 
and  impart  to  ic  purer  juices. 

Hh  3  .     ^  Th* 
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BOOK     The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till 
XI.     lately    been  dunged.      Nccefiicy   will    make  this 
pradice  become  more  general ;  and   in  time  tbc 
toil  of  America  will  be  affifled  by  the  fame  me- 
thods of  cultivation  $$  the  foil  of  Europe  ;  but 
with  more  difficulty.     In  the  iQands  where  herds 
of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  ftables>  it  is  necefiary 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure^  and 
multiply  them  as   rpuch  zs  pofllble,  in  order  to 
compenfate  the  quality   by   the  quantity.     The 
gteateft  refource  will  always  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
from  which  ufcful  plants  mud  be  conftantly  freed. 
Thefe  mud  be  collefted  together  in  be^^ps,   and 
left  to  putrify.  The  colonifts  who  cultivate  cofit:e» 
have  fct  the  example  of  this  praAice ;  but  whh 
that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the 
climate  occafions  in  all  manna)  labour.    A  pi^r  of 
weeds  is  heaped   up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee 
trees,    without   regarding  whether    thefe   weeds, 
which  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  cover- 
ing  wiih  earth,  heat  the  tree,  and  haibour  the  io. 
fc£ts  that  prey  upon  it.     They  have  been  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of  their  cattle. 

Alt  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards;  and  tt 
is  from  their  fettlcments  that  the  cobniesof  other 
nations  have  been  fupplied.  Excepting  hogs,  which 
arc  found  to  thrive  bed  in  countries  abounding 
wiih  aquatic  produAions,  infe<£ts  and  reptile?^  and 
are  become  larger  and.  better  tafted,  all  thefe  aoi- 
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mals  hav€  degenerated,  ahd  the  few  that  remain  book 
in  th«  tflands,  are  very  fmall.  Though  the  baci-  xi 
ntft  of  the  climate  may  contribute  fomething  to 
this  d€generafcy»  tht  want  of  care  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  caufe.  They  always  lie  iu  the  open 
field.  They  never  have  either  bran  or  oats  given 
them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year.  The  co- 
lonifts  have  not  even  the  attention  of  dividing  the 
meadowa  into  feparate  portions,  'in  order  to  make 
their  cattle  to  pafs  from  one  iflto  the  other.  They 
always  feed  on  the  famefpot,  without  allowing  the 
grafs  time  to  fpring  up  again.  Such  paftures  can 
only  produce  weak  and  watery  juices.  Too  quick 
a  vegetatkm  prevents  them  from  being  properly 
ripened.  Hence  the  animals  deftincd  for  the 
food  of  man,  afibrd  only  flefli  that  is  tough  and 
flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  rcferved  for  labour, 
ilo  but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxrn  draw  but 
light  loads,  and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  are 
always  four  in  number.  7  hey  are  not  yoked  by 
the  head^  but  by  the  neck,  after  the  Spanifli  cuf- 
torn.  They  are  not  Simulated  by  the  goad,  but 
driven  by  a  whip  ;  and  are  direfted  by  two  drivers. 
•  Whew  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufc  of  car- 
riages, mules  arc  employed  inftead  of  cxcn.  Thefc 
«rc  faddled  after  a  fimpler  method  than  in  Europe, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  ftrengrh.  A  mat  is  fixed 
on  their  back,  to  which  two  hooks  arc  fufptrnded 
on  c^ch  fide,  the  firft  that  are  cafually  met  with 

• 

Jo  the  woods.  Thus  equipped,  they  carry,  at  cnoft, 

Hh  4  half 
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BOOK  half  the  weight  that  European  horfes  can  bear, 
xr.     and, go  over  but  half  the  ground  in  the  fame  time. 
The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  flow:  they 
have  prefcrvcd   fomething  of  the   fleetncf^  fire, 
and   docilicy   of  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which 
they  derived  their  pedigree ;  but  their  ftrength  is 
not  anfwcrable  to   their  fpirit.     It  is  neceflary  to 
breed  a  great  number  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  fcrvice  from  them  which  might  be  had  from  a 
fmallcr  number  in  Europe.     Three  or   four  of 
them  mutt  be  harnafled  to  very  light  carriages  ufcd 
by  indolent  people  for  making  excurfions,  which 
they  call  journeys,  but  which  with  us  would,  only 


le  an  airmg. 


The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iflands 
might  h^ve  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  diminiib- 
ed,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a 
foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder  or 
warmer  countries,  would  in  fomc  degree  have 
corrcfted  the  influence  of  the  climate,  feed,  and 
rearing.  With  the  marcs,  of  the  country  they 
would  have  produced  a  new  race  far  fuperior,  as 
they  would  have  come  from  a  climate  different 
from  that  into  which  they  were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  fimple  an  idea 
fhould  never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  planters  5 
and  that  there  has  been  no  legiflature  attentive 
enough  to  its  interefts,  to  fubftitutc  in  its  fettle- 
inents  the  bifon  co  the  common  ox.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal,  muft  recoUeA 
that  the  bilon  has  a  fofier  and  brighter  (kin,  a  dif. 

poOtion 
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pofition  lefs  dull  and  ftupid  than  our  bullock,  and  b  o  o  ic 
a  quicknefs ,  and  docility  far  fupcrior.  Ic  is  fwift  xi«  . 
in  running,  and  when  mounted  can  fupply  the 
place  of  a  horfe.  It  thrives'  as  well  in  fouthcrn 
countries,  as  the  ox  that  we  employ  loves  cold  or 
temperate  climates.  This  fpccies  is  only  knowni 
in  the  eailern  illands,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Africa.  If  cuftom  had  lefs  inBuence  than  it  com- 
monly has,  even  over  the  wifcll  governments,  they 
would  have  been  fenfible,  that  this  ufeful  animal 
was  Angularly  well  adapted  to  the  great  Archipe- 
lago of  America,  and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy 
to  export  it  a  very  fmall  expence  from  the  Gold 
Coaft,  or  the  coaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  in  Barbadoes,  the  other 
in  St.  Domingo,  equally  ilruck  with  the  weaknefs 
of  thofe  animals,  which,  according  to  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  were  employed  in  drawing  and  carrying, 
endeavoured  to  fubftitute  the  camel  to  them. 
This  experiment,  formerly  tried  without  fuccefs 
in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  fucceed  better 
here,  nor  was  it  poflible  it  Ihould.  Ic  is  well 
known,  that  though  a  native  of  hoc  countries,  ic 
dreads  exceffive  heat,  and  can  as  little  thrive  as 
propagate  under  the  burning  (ky  of  the  torrid 
zone,  as  in  the  temperate  ones.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  tried  the  buffalo. 

Th2  buffalo  is  a  very  dirty  animal,  and  of  a 
fierce  difpolition.  Its  caprices  are  fudden  and  fre- 
quent. Its  ikin  is  firm,,  light,  and  almoft  impe- 
netrable, and  its  horn  lervtceable  for  many  pur* 

poles. 
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^ooKpofes.  Its  fiefh  i^ black  ^d  h^rd/fttid  dirdgree** 
XX.  able  to.thd  taAe  and  fdiell..  The  milk  of  the  fe* 
male  is  not  fo  fwcec,  but  mtrch  more  copious  than 
that  of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  oir,  to  which  it 
has  a  ftrtking  refemblance,  it  greatly  furpaflfes  it 
in  ftrcDgtb  and  ftHftnefs.  Two  buffaloes,  yoked 
to  a  waggon  by  means  of  a  ring  pafled  through 
their  nofe,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  of  the  Kout- 
eft  bullocks,  and  in  leis  than  half  the  titnc.  They 
owe  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  advstmage  of 
having  longer  legs»  and  a  more  confkierable  bulk 
of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed 
in  drawing,  becaufe  they  naturally  carry  their  head 
and  neck  low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a  na- 
tive of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  larger,  ftronger  and 
more  manageable  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
country  it  is  in,  it  cannot  ever  have  been  doubted 
that- it  would  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  the  Ca- 
rjbbee  iflands^  and  propagate  happily  there.  This 
i$  highly  probable,  efpecially  finee  the  fuccefsful 
experiments  that  have  been  made  of  it  at  Guiana. 
iNPotEKCE,'  and  old  eftabUfhed  cuftoms,  which 
I>ave  hindered  the  propagation  of  domeftic  ani* 
mals)  have  no  lels  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  tranf- 
planting  vegetables.  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  been  fucccfTively  carried  to  the  ifland«.  Thofe 
that  have  not  died,  are  fome  wild  ftocks,  whofe 
fruit  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The  grcateft 
part  have  degenerated  very  fail-,,  becaufe  they  have 
been  cxpofed  to  a  yery  (trong  vegetation,  ever 
lively,  and  i3on(lant)y  quickened  by  the  copknit 

dews 
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dews  of  the  night,  and  the  ftrong  heats  of  the  book 
day,  which  are  the  two  grand  principles  of  ferti-  XI. 
lity.  Perhaps,  an  intelligent  obferver  would  have 
known  how  to  profit  fronn  thefe  circumftances,  and 
have  been  able  to  raife  tolerable  fruit ;  but  fuch 
men  are  not  found  in  the  colonies.  If  our  kitchen 
herbs  hare  fuccccded  better ;  if  they  are  always 
fprtnging  up  again,  ever  green,  and  ripe ;  the  reafon 
18,  that  they  had  not  to  druggie  againft  the  climate, 
where  they  were  aflifted  by  a  moift  and  clammy 
earth,  which  is  proper  for  them  •,  and  becaufe  they 
required  no, trouble.  The  labour  of  the  flavcs  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  pro* 
duftions. 

The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men 
are  direfted  towards  thofeobjefts  that  are  indifpen- 
fable  to  the  prefervation  of  their  wretched  exiftence. 
Except  in  th)c  iQands  that  are  occupied  by  the  Spa- 
niards, where  things  are  very  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  they  were  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  new  world,  thofe  produftions  which  were 
fufBcient  for  the  favages,  have  diminiflied  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  dcftroyed  the  forefts,  in  order 
to  form  plantations.  It  was  neceflary  to  procure 
other  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  mod  of  thefe  that 
were  wanted,  have  been  drawn  from  the  country 
itfclf  of  the  new- comers. 

Africa  has  furniihed  the  iflands  with  a  (hrub, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four 
years,  and  is  ufeful  throughout  its  whole  duration. 
It  bears  bufks,  which  contain  five  or  fix  grains 

of 
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B  oo  Kof  a  fpecies  of  a  very  wholefomc  and  very  nou- 
^^»  rilhing  pea.  Every  part  belonging  to  thisihrub 
is  remarkable  for  fonie  particular  virtue.  Its  blo(^ 
fom  is  good  for  a  cough  ;  its  leaves  when  boiled 
are  applied  to  wounds,  and  of  the  afhes  of  this 
plant  is  made  a  lixivium,  which  cleanfes  ulcers  and 
dif&pates  the  external  inflammations  of  the  fkin. 
This  (hrub  is  called  the  Angola  pea.  It  flourilhes 
equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and, in  thofe. 
•whofe  fajts  have  been  exhaufted.  For  this  reafonf 
the  bed  managers  among  the  colonifts  never  fail 
to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their  eflates,  which 
in  other  hands  would  remain  uncultivated.  , 

The  mod  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the, 
iflands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc. 
Mod  hiftorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  na* 
tive  of  America.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
foundation  this  opinion  is  fuppottcd,  thoggh  pret- 
ty generally  received.  But  were  the  truth  of  it 
demonftratcd,  the  Caribbee  iflands  would  yet  ftand 
indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans,  who 
imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africans,  who 
fed  upon  it.  Before  our  invafions,  the  intercourfe 
between  the  continent  of  America  and  thefe  ifle^, 
was  fo  trifling,  that  a  production  of  the  Terra. 
Firma  might  be  unknown  in  the  Archipelago  of 
the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fa- 
vagps  who  ofFvred  our  Brft  navigators  bananas, 
yams,  and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  manioc ', 
that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  had 
it  from  us  ;  that  the  charaftcr  of  the  favages  did. 

not 
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not  render  them  fit  to  condu£l  a  culture  requiring  BOOK 
fo  much  attention  i  that  this  culture  can  only  be     Xi. 
carried  on  in  very  open  fields,  and  that  in  the  fo* 
refts,  with   which  thcfc  iflands  were  overgrown^ 
there  were  no  clear  and  unincumbered  fjaces  of 
ground  above  five  and  twenty  toifes  fquarc.     In 
fliort,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ufe  of  the 
manioc  was  not  known  till  after  the  arrival  of  the 
negroes,  and  that  from  time  immemorial  it  hath 
conftituted  the  principal  food  of  a  great  part  of 
Africa. 

However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  a  plane 
which  is  propagated  by  flips.  It  is  let  in  furrows 
that  are  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled 
with  the  fame  earth  that  has  been  digged  out. 
Thefc  furrows  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  flirub  rifes  a  litrle 
above  fix  feet,  and  its  trunk  is  about  the  thick* 
nefs  of  the  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  grows,  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off,  and  only  a  few  remain  to- 
wards the  top  ;  its  wood  is  tender  and  brittle. 

This  is  a  delicate  plant ;  whofe  cultivation  is 
troublefome  j  and  the  vicinity  of  all  forts  of  grafs 
is  prejudicial  to  it.  It  requires  a  dry  and  light 
foil ;  its  fruit  is  at  its  root,  and  if  this  root  is 
(haken  by  the  motion  the  wind  gives  to  the 
body  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  is  formed  but  imper. 
fcftly.  It  takes  eighteen  months  before  it  grows 
to  maturity. 

It 
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8  o  o  K  It  is  not  rendered  fie  for  human  food  till  afttf 
XI.  it  has  undergone  a  tedious  preparation*  Its  firft 
(kin  muft  be  fcraped :  it  muft  be  waihed,  rafjped 
and  prefled,  to  extract  the  aqueous  parts  which 
are  a  flow  poifon,  againft  which  there  is  no  remedy 
known.  The  roafttng  of  it  caufes  every  noxious 
particle  it  might;  ftill  contain,  cocally  to  evapo- 
rate.  When  there  appears  no  more  fteann  it  is 
taken  oflF  the  iron  plate,  on  which  it  was  roafted^ 
and  fuffered  to  cooK  Repeated  experiments  hatre 
fhewn,  that  it  was  almoft;  as  dangerous  to  eat  it 
hot  as  to  eat  it  raw/  . 

The  root  of  the  maniac  gifted,  and  reduced  iii# 
to  little  grains  by  roafting,  isi  called  flour  of  ma^ 
nioc.  The  pafte  of  mantoc  is  Called  caCava,  which 
hath  been  converted  into  a  cake  by  roafting 
without  moving  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eae 
as  much  caflava  as  fk>ur  of  manioc,  becaufe  the 
former  is  lc(s  roafted.  Both  keep  a  long  time« 
and  are  very  noucilhing,  but  a  little  difficult  of 
digeftion.  ,  Though  this  food  fcems  at  firft  infipid^ 
there  are'a  great  number  of  white  people,  who  have 
been  born  in  thefe  iflmds,  who  prefer  it  to  the 
bed  wheat.  AH  the  Spaniards  in  general  ufe  \t 
conftantly.  The  French  feed  their  flaves  with  it. 
The  other  European  nations,  who  have  fcttlements 
in  the  iflands,  are  little  acquainted  with  the.  ma* 
nioc«  It  is  from  North  America:  that  thefe  colo« 
nies  receive  their  fubfiftence  y  fo  thaE  if  by  any 
accident,  which  may  very  poflibly  take  place,  their 
connexions  wiih  this  fertile  coilntry  were  inter- 
rupted 
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rupted  but  for  four  tnonrlis,  they  would  be  expofVd  R  o  O  K 
to  perifh  by  famine.  An  avidity  chat  hath  no  ?(l. 
bounds,  niakes  the  colonifts  of  the  iOazids  infen- 
Qblc  of  this  iminineht  danger.  AlK  ac  leraft  the 
greater  part,  find  their  advantage  in  torning  the 
whole  induAry  of  their  flaves  towards  ihofe  pra«- 
^u&ions  which  are  the  objefls  of  commerce.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are,  cocoa,  cotton,  indrgo,  and 
eaflfce.  We  (hall  etiewhere  fpeak  of  their  cultiva* 
tion,  value  and  deftination  ;  and  at  prefent  con^^ 
itder  only  the  cultivation  of  fugar,  whofc  produce 
alone  is  more  important  than  that  of  all  the  orhcf 
commodities* 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a  kmd  of 
reed,  which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  fret, 
including  the  leaves  growing  out  of  the  top  of  it. 
\i$^  Hioft  ordinary  tbicknefs  is  firom  two  to  ftw 
inches.  Ic  is  covered  with  a  hardi(h  rind,  which 
iBcloics  a  fpungy  fubftance.  It  is  imenfeded  at 
intervals  with  joints,  that  ferve  as  ic  were,  to 
ilrengthen  and  fuppprt  it ;  but  without  icnpediitg 
ibe  circulation  of  the  fap,  becaufc  thefe  joihu>  are 
(oft  and  pithy  in  the  infide. 

This  pbot  hath  been  cultivated  from  theearriefl: 
gnciquity  in  fonpie  countries  of  Afia  and  A£rMrai< 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  be- 
came knowii  in  Sicily,  from  whence  it  pa  fled  irxta 
the  fouthcrn  provinces  of  Spain.  It  was  afterwards 
tranfpljnttd  into  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  From 
(heie  idands  it  was  brought  in  the  new  wodd, 

where 
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BOOK  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  oii- 
XI.     ginally  a  native  of  it. 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it-  Such 
as  are  rich  and  llrong,  low  and  marfliy,  environed 
with  woods,  or  lately  cleared,  however  large  and 
tall  th^  canes  may  be,  produce  only  a  juice  that 
is  aqueops,  infipid,  of  a  bad  quality,  difficult  to 
be  boiled,  purified  and  preferved.  Canes  planted 
in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet  with  fofc  (lone 
or  rock,  have  but  a  very  Ihort  duration,  and  yield' 
but  little  fugar.  A  tight,  porous,  and  deep  foil, 
h  by  nature  mod  favourable  to  this.  produAion. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to 
prepare  a  large  field ,  to  make  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  from  one  another,  furrows  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fix  deep ;  to  lay 
in  thefe,  two,  and  fometimes  three  flips  of  about 
a  foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cfine,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  From 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  Oips  ifiues  a  item,  which 
in  time  becomes  a  fugar-cane^ 

Carb  fliould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conftantly  from 
the  weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it« 
This  labour  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The 
canes  then  are  fufficiently  thick  and  near  one  ano* 
ther  to  deftroy  every  thing  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are  feldom  cut 
at  any  other  time. 

From  the  (lock  of  thefe,  iiTue  fuckers,  which 
are  in  their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.    This 

fecond 
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•lecond  cutting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of  u  o  o  K 
the  firft.  The  planters  fometimcs  irake  a  third  xi. 
cuttinjr,  and  even  a  fourth,  wiiich  arcalwavs  fitc- 
ccffivcly  lefs,  howevtr  good  the  foil  may  be.  No- 
thing, therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for  planting 
afrcfh  can  oblige  a  planter  to  expedt  more  than  two 
crops  from  his  cane. 

These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at 
the  fame  time.  In  thepanifh,  Spanifh  and  Dutch 
fettlements,  they  begin  in  January  and  continue 
t4U  Odober,  1  his  method  does  not  imply  any 
fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of  the  fugar  cane. 
The  plant,  however,  like  others,  muft  have  its 
progrcfs;  and  it  has  been  juftly  obferved  to  be  in 
flower  in  the  mqnths  of  November  and  December. 
It  muft  neceflarily  follow  from  the  cuftom  thefe 
nations  have  adopted  of  continuing  to  gather  their 
crops  for  ten  months  without  intcrrmiflion,  that 
they  cue  fome  canes  which  are  not  ripe  enough, 
and  others  that  are  too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  has 
not  the  requifite  qualities.  The  time  of  gathering 
thcni  Ihould  be  at  a  fixed  feafon,  and  probably 
the  months  of  March  arfti  April  are  the  futeft  for 
it  ;  becaufe  all  the  fweet  fruits  arc  ripe  at  that 
time,  while  the  four  ones  do  not  arrive  to  a  (late 
of  maturity  till  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

The   Englifh   cut   their  canes  in   March  and 
April;  but  thty  are  not  induced  to  do  this  on  ac- 
count of  their  riperefs.    The  drought  that  prevails 
in  their   iflands  renders   the   rains    which  fall-  in> 
September  neccflary  to  their  planting;  and  as  the 

Vol.  III.      '  I  i  canw 
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Book  canes  are  eighteen  mooths  in  grpwing,  this  period 
XI.     always  brings  ihccn  to  the  prccife  point  of  mato- 
ricy. 

In  order  to  extrad  ihe  joice  of  the  canes,  whcD 
cue,  which  ought  to  be  done  'm  four  and  twenty 
hours,  otherwife  it  would  turn  four,  they  are  paifird 
between  two  cylinders  of  iron,  or  copper,  placed 
perpendicularly  on  an  immoveable  table.  The 
amotion  of  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  an  hori- 
zontal wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or  horfcs  ^  but  ia 
waier-miiis  this  horizontal  wheel  derives  ks  move- 
iTiCnt  fi'cm  a  perpendicular  one,  whofe  circum^ 
ference  meeting  a  current  of  water,  Fcceives  an 
trnprelTioA  which  tUFns  it  upon  its  axis :  this  motion 
is  from  right  to  lefr^  if  the  current  of  water  fthkcs 
the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  •,  from  left  to  righr^ 
if  the  current  ftrikes  the  lower  part 

From  the  refervoir,  where  the  juice  of  the  canr 
is  received,  it  falls  into  a  boiler  where  thofe  par- 
ticles of  water  are  made  to  evaporate  tlut  are  moft 
eafily  feparated.  This  liquor  is  poured  into  ano- 
ther boiler,  where  a  moderate  fire  makes  it  throv 
up  ics  fird  fcum.  When  tt  has^  left  its  clammy 
conHilencc  it  is  made  to  run  into  a  third  boiler, 
where  i:  throws  up  moch  more. fcum  by  means  of 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  receives  the 
lad  boiling  in  a  fourth  cauldron  whofc  fire  is  three 
rimes  ftronger  than  the  firft. 

This  laft  fire  determines  the  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  If  it  hath  been  well  managed,  the  fugar 
forms  cryftals  that  arc  larger  or  fmaller^  more  or 
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lefs  bright,   in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  book 
qaantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.     If  the  fire  hath     xi. 
been  too  violent,  the  fubftance  is  reduced  to  a*      ^ 
bhck  and  charcoal  extraifl  which  cannot  produce 
any  more  efledtial  fait.     If  the  fire  hath  been  too 
fnoderate,  there  remains  a  confidrrable  quantity 
of  extraneous  oils,   which  diftinguifh  the  fugar, 
iind  render  it  thick  and  blackifh  ;  fo  that  when  it 
k  to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  becaufe 
the  fpaces  which   thefe   oils    filled    up,    remain 
empty. 

As  loon  as  the  fugar  is  cool,  it  is  poured  into 
eanhen  vefiTels  of  a  conic  figure  }  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  is  open,  and  its  top  has  a  hole,  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  oflf  that  ha ^  not  formed 
any  cryftals.  This  is  called  the  fyrup.  After  this 
water  hath  fiowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  remains^ 
which  is  rich,  brown  and  fait. 

The  greatcft  part  of  the  iflands  leave  to  the 
Europeans  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  pre- 
parations which  are  neceflfary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 
This  praftice  fpares  the  expcnCc  of  large  build- 
ings, leaves  them  more  negroes  to  employ'  in  agri- 
culture, allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  with- 
out  any  interruption  for  two  or  three  months  to- 
gether, and  employs  a  greater  number  of  fhips  for 
exportation. 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their 
intcrcft  to  manage  their  fugars  in  a  difi^erent  man- 
ner. To  whatever  degree  of  exaftnefs  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there  always  re- 

1  i  2  mains 
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BOOK  mains,  an   infinite  number  of  foreign  parriclts  af* 
XI.      uched  10  the  falts  of  the  fugar,  to  which  ihey  ap- 
f  t*ar  to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.     Thefc  give  it  a 
dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tarter,  of  which  they 
endeavour  to  deprive   it,  by.  an  operation  called 
eaithing.     1  his  confiih  in  putting  again  the  raw 
fugars  into  a  new  earthen  vcficl,  iri  every  refpeck 
Ifuiiilar  to  that  we  have^  mentioned.     The  furface 
of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the* 
bttfis   of  ihe  cone,  is   then  covered  with  a  white 
marl,  on    which  water  is  poured.     In  filtering  ic 
through  this  marl,  the  water  carci(?s  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  a  calcareous  earthy  which  it  finds  upon  the 
different   faline  particles,  wbrn  this   earth  meets 
wi:h  oily  fubflances  to  which  it  is  united.     This 
water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through/ the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fccond  fyrup 
IS  procured,  which  they  call  molaiTes,  and  which 
is  fo  much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar 
was  finer-,  that  is,  coniained  lefs  extraneous  oil: 
for  then   the  calcareous  earth,    diflblved  by  the 
water,  pafies  alone,  and  carries  with  it  all  its  acrii 
particles. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  prepara- 
tion, which  is  efl^cfted  by  fire,  and  itrves  for  the. 
evaporating  of  the  moi.lurc  with  which  the  falts 
are  jil^pregnated,  during  the  procefs  of  earthing-, 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  lugar  i^s  taken  in  its 
whole  form  out  of  the  cortical  veCtl  of  eai-th,  and 
conveyed  into  a  (love  which  receives  from  an  iron 
furnace  a  gentle  and  gradual  heat,  where  ic  is  kh 
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till  the  fiigar  is  become  very  dry,  which  common-  book 
ly  h^appens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  XI,  ./ 

Though  the  e:ipence  which  this  procefs  re- 
quires, is  in  general  urcicfs,  fince  .Tie- earthed  fugar 
"is  commonly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  raw  fugar  •,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  iflands,  however,  who  are  able  to  purify 
their  fugars  in  this  manner,  generally  take  this 
trouble.  To  a  nation  whofe  navy  is  weak,  tlils 
method  IS  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  enables 
K  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  its  own  mother 
country  the  mcft  valuable  cargoes  with  a  lefs  num- 
ber of  (hips  than  if  only  raw  fugars  were  pre* 
pared. 

One  may  jt^dge  from  thefe  fpecies  of  fugars, 
but  much  better  from  that,  which  has  undergone 
the  earthing,  of  what  fort  of  fairs  it  is  compofed. 
!f  the  foil,  where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  is 
hard,  ftony  and  Hoping,  the  falts  will  be  white, 
angular,  and  the  grain  very  large.  If  the  foil  is 
marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame  ;  but  the  gra- 
nulations^ being  cut  on  fewer  fides,  will  rtfled  lefs 
Jighr.  *  If  the  Ibil  is  rich  and  fj  r.rgy,  the  granu- 
lations will  be  nearly  fplictical,  tliC  colour  will 
be  duflcy,  the  fugar  will  flip  vir.dcr  the  Gr.ger, 
without  any  unequal  ftef.  '^i  his  lalt  kind  cf  fu- 
gar is  confidered  as   the  worft. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rcafon,  ihcfj  places 
that  have  a  northern  alpeft  produce  li^e  bell  fugar  j 
and  marly  grounds  yield  the  grea:e(l  quantity. 
The  preparations   which  the  ftgar  that  grows  in 

1  i  3  thefc 
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BOOK  thefe  kinds  of  foil   require,  are  lefs  tedious  afld 

XI.     troublefotne  than   chofe  which  the  fugar  requires 

'  that  is'produccd  in  a  rich  land.     But  thefc  obfcr- 

vacions  admit  of  infinite  variety,  whofe  inveftiga* 

tion  is   properly   the  province  of  chymifts^    or 

fpeculative  planters. 

Besides  fugar,  the  cane  furniibes  fyrup,  whofe 
value  is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of 
fugars.  The  bed  fyrup  is  that  which  runs  from 
the  firfl:  veflcl  into  the  fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar 
is  made.  It  is  compofcd  of  The  groflcr  particles 
which  carry  along  with  them  the  falts  of  fugar, 
whether  it  contains  or  feparates  them  in  its  pafiage. 
The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is  more 
bitter,  and  lefs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the  water 
which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy  particles 
of  the  fugar  when  it  is  walhed.  By  means  of  fire» 
fome  fugar  is  bcfides  extracted  from  the  firft  fyrup, 
which,  after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs  value  than 
the  fecond. 

Both  thefe  kinds  are  carried  into  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of 
butter  and  fugar.  In  North  America  they  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  tliem,  where  they  arc  further  em- 
ployed to  give  fermentation  and  an  agreeable  tafte 
to  a  liquor  called  Trufs^  which  is  only  an  infuGon 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

This  fyrup  is  dill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fccret 
that  has  been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftil- 
lation,  into  a  fpirituous  liquor  which  the  Englilh 
call  Rum^  and  the  French  Taj^a.     This  procefs^ 

which 
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^hich    is   very    fimple^    is   made    foy  mixing  a  b  0  o  It 
third  part  of   fyrup    with  two-thirds  of  water,     xi.. 
When  ihcfe  two  fubAances  have  fufikiently  fer- 
mented)  which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  days,  thty  are  put  i^to  a  clean 
fliU,  where  the  diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.     The 
liquor  that  ts  drawn  olF  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
the  fyrup  employed* 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experi^ 
tnentsand  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  gene- 
rally  purfued  iii  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  perfcAion  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 
fields,  the  ground  were  parcelled  out  into  divi- 
fions  of  fixty  feet,  leaving  between  two  planted 
divifioos  a  fpace  of  land  uncultivated,  fuch  a  me- 
'thod  would  probably  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantages.  In  the  modern  pradice^  none  but  the 
xanes  which  grow  6n  the  borders  are  good,  and 
attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  Thofe  in 
•the  middle  of  the  field  iripart  mifcarry,  and  ripen 
badly,  becaufe  they  are  de()rived  of  a  current  of 
.air,  which  only  ads  by  its  weight,  and  feldom  gets 

CO  the  foot  of  thefe  canes  that  are  always  covered 
with  the  leaves. 

In  thi^  new  fyftem  of  plantation,  thole  portions 
of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would 
be  moll  favourable  for  reprodudion  ^  when  the 
crops  of  the  planted  divifions  had  been  made^ 
which  in  their  turn  would  be  left  to  recover.    It  is 

I  i  4  pro* 
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BOOK  probable  that  by  this  method  as  much  fugar 
XI.  might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  practice-,  with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  (laves  to  cultivate  it.  One  may  judge  what 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  would  thtn  produce,  by 
what  it  now  yields  notwithftanding  its  imperfec- 
tions. 

On  a  plantation  fixed  on  a  good  ground,  and 
fufFicicntly  ftockcd  with  blacks,  with  cattle,  and 
all  other  neccflaries,  two  men  will  cultivate  a  fquare 
of  canes,  that  is,  a  hundred  geometrical  paies  in 
every  direction.  This  Iquare  muft  yield  on  an 
average  fixty  quintals  of  raw  fugar.  The  common 
price  of  a  quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty  livrcs*^, 
afttr  deducting  all  iheexpences.  This  makes  an  in- 
come of  6co  livresf",  for  the  labour  of  each  man. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  livres;};,  to  which  the  price 
of  fyriip  and  Rum  muft  be  added,  will  defray  the 
expcnccs  of  cultivation ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  the 
maintenance  of  flaves,  for  their  lofs,  their  difop- 
liers,  their  clothes,  ^nd  repairing  their  utenfils, 
and  other  accidents.  The  net  produce  of  an  acre 
and  half  of  land  will  then  be  four  hundred  and 
fifty  livres§.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  eu^^ 
ture  produdtive  of  greater  emoluments. 

It  may  be  objedcd,  that  this  is  flating  the  pro- 
duce below  its  real  value,  becaufe  a  fquare  of  canes 
does  not  employ  two  men.  But  thofc  who  wou'd 
urge  luch  an  objection  ought  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
making  of  f  jgar  requires  other  labours  bcfidc  thofc 

of 
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of  merely  cultivating  it,  and  confequently  work-Boo  K 
men  employed  elfewhere  than  in  the  fields.     The     xi. 
crtimate  arid  confipenfation  of  thcfe  different  kinds  ^      ^     ' 
of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  deduft  from  the  produce 
of  a  fquare  of  plantation,  the  expencc  of  main- 
taining two  men. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the 
iflands  fupply*  their  planters  with  all  the  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury.  They  draw  fron»i  Eu- 
rope flour,  liquors,  fait  provifions,  filks,  linens, 
hardware  •,  and  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for 
apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  convenience 
and  even  luxury.  Their  confumptions  of  every 
kind  arc  prodigious,  and'muft  neccflfarily  influence 
the  manners  of  t^t  inhabitants,  the  greateft  part 
of  whom  arc  rich  enough  to  fupport  them. 

It  (hould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  who  haveQ,^,^,^^ 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  American  iflands,  muft^^^heEu- 
no  lefs  have  degenerated  than  the  animals  which  fettled  m 
they  carried  over  thither.     The  climate  afts  on  all  \\ca^^ 
living  beings ;    but  men  being  lefs  immediately  '*"^* 
fubject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refift  her  influence 
the  more,  becaufc  they  arc  the  only  beings,  who 
aft  for  themfelves.     The-  firft  colonifts,  who  let* 
tied  in  the  Antilles,  correfted  the  aftivity  of  a  new 
climate,    and   a  new   foil,    by  the  conveniencics 
which   it  was  in   their  power  to  derive  from  a 
commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former 
country.      They   learnt   to  lodge  and   maintain 
themfelves  in  a  manner  the  beft  adapted  to  their 
change  of  ficuation.     They  retained  the  cudoms  of 

their 
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BOOK  their  education,  and  every  thing  that  could  agree 
XI.     with  the  natural  efie&a  of  the  air  they  breathed. 

* — y — '  With  thefe  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe,  and  familiarifcd  to  each  other 
beings  and  produAions  which  nature  had  feparated 
by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a  Zone.  But 
of  all  the  primitive  cuftoms,  the  moft  falutary, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the 
,  two  races  by  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  leaft  civilized,  have  pro- 
fcribed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of 
t^e  fame  family  ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience 
or  prejudice  diftated  thia  law,  or  chance  led  tbem 
to  it.  Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  ac* 
cuftomed  to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  this 
mutual  familiarity,  rather  contraA  that  indiffe- 
rence which  arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and 
impetuous  fcrnfation  of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly 
aSe£ts  two  beings,  who  never  faw  one  another. 
If  in  the  favage  life  hunger  difunites  families, 
love  undoubtedly  muft  have  reunited  them.  ^  The 
hiftory,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women,  (hews  that  marriage  was  the  firft 
alliance  between' nations.  Thus  the  blood  will  have 
become  gradually  intermixed  either  by  the  cafual 
meetings  occafioned  by  a  wandering  life,  or  by  the 
conventions  and  agreements  of  fettled  communities. 
The  natural  advantage  of  eroding  the  breed  anioag 
men  as  well  as  animals,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
fpecies  from  degenerating:,  is  the  refult  of  flow 
experience,  and  is  poftcrior  to  the  acknowledged 

utility 
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Utility  of  unitiag  families,  in  order  to  cement  the  B  o  o  K 
peace  of  fociety.  Tyrants  foon  difcovercd  how  xi. 
far  it  was  proper  for  them  to  feparate,  or  con- 
neft  their  fubjefts,  in  order. to  keep  them  in  a 
ftatc  of  dependence.  They  formed  men  into  fe- 
parate  ranks  by  availing  themfclves  of  their  pre- 
judices :  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion  between  ihem 
became  a  bond  of  fubmi0ion  to  the  fovereign,  v/ho 
maintained  his  authority  by  their  mutual  hatred 
and  oppofition.  They  connedbed  families  to  each 
other  in  every  ftation,  becaufe  this  union  totally 
extinguiihed  every  fpark  of  diflention  repugnant 
CO  the  fpirit  of  civil  fociety.  Thus  the  intermix- 
ture of  pedigrees  and  families  by  marriage,  has 
been  rather  the  rcfult  of  political  inftitutions,  than 
formed  upon  the  views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  mo- 
ral tendency  of  this  cuftom,  it  was  adopted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  deHrous  of  multiplying  in 
the  iflands.  The  greatcft  part  of  them  either 
married  in  their  own  country,  before  they  removed 
into  the  new  world,  or  with  thofe  who  landed 
there.  The  European  married  a  Creole,  or  the 
Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family  con- 
nexions brought  into  America.  From  this  happy 
aflbciation  hath  been  fornied  a  peculiar  charafler^ 
which  in  the  two  worlds  didinguifhes  the  man 
born  under  the  (ky  of  the  new,  from  parents 
originalfy  natives  of  both.  The  marks  of  this 
charafler  will  be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the 
more  certainty,,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings 
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BOO  K^^^g*^  of  an  accurate  obfervcr,  from  whom  we  hare 
XI.     already  drawn  feme  particulars  rcfpefting  natural 
hiflorv. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  There 
is  fcarce  a  finglc  perfon  among  them  afflifted  with 
thofc  deformities  which  arc  fo  common  in  other 
climates.  They  have  all  an  extreme  fapplenefs  in 
their  limbs  •,  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
particular  organization  adapted  to  hot  countries, 
to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  without  the  con- 
finement of  fwaddling  cloaths,  and  (lays,  or  to 
ihe  exercifcs  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy. Their  complexion,  however,  never  has 
that  air  of  vivacity' and  frelhnefs  which  contri- 
butes  more  to  beauty  than  regular  features  do.  As 
to  their  colour,  when  they  are  in  health,  it  rer 
fembles  that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from  a  fit 
of  illntfs ;  but  tliis  livid  complexion,  more  or  left 
dark,  is  nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people. 

Their  intrepidity  in  war  has  bten  fignalized 
by  a  ferics  of  bold  actions.  There  would  be  no 
better  foIJiers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  be- 
ing difciplined. 

KisT  >RY  does  not  afFord  any  of  thofc  inftanccs 
of  cowardice,  treachery  and  meannefs  among  them, 
which  fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  allcdged,  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a  mean 
aftion. 

All  Grangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the 
ifl.inds,  the  moil  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality. 
This  ufefur  virtue  is  pradtifcd  with-  a  degree  of 

often- 
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Ctftentation,  which  (hews,  at  leaft,  the  honour  they  bo  o  K 
attach  to  ir.     Their  natural  propenfity  co  bcnefi-.     xi 
cencc  banifties  avarice  ^  and  the  Creoles  arc  gene- 
rous in  their,  dealings. 

They  are  ftrangers  to  diffimulation,  craft  and 
fufpicidn.  The  pride  they  take  in  iheir  fraiknefs, 
the  opinion  they  have  of  thcmfclves,  together  with 
their  extreme  vivacity^  exclude  from  their  com- 
mercial iranfa(Sions  all  that  myftery  and  rcfcrve, 
jvhich  (lifles  natural  goodnefs  of  difpofition,^  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  focial  fpiric  and  diminilhes  our  kn-' 
fibility. 

A  warm  invagination,  incapable  of  any  rellra!nt, 
renders  them  independent  and  inconftant  in  their 
tafte.  Ic  perpetually  hurries  them  with  frefh  ar- 
dour into  pkafures,  to  which  they  facrifice  boih 
their  fortune  and  their  whole  exiftence. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  a  quick 
facility  in  feizing  all  ideas,  and  exprefling  theni- 
felvcs  with  vivacity  ;  the  power  of  combining 
added  to  the  talent  of  obfervation,  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart  which  render  men  capable  of  the  greateit 
aftions,  will  make  them  attempt  every  tl/ing, 
when  oppreflion  compels  them  to  it. 

The  (harp  and  falinc  air  of  the  Caribbee  iCands 
deprives  the  women  df  th'at  lively  colour  vfhich  is 
the  beauty  of  their  fex.  But  they  have  an  agree- 
able and  fair  complexion,  which  docs  not  c^epri^e 
the  eyes  of  all  that  vivacity  and  power,  that  en- 
ables them  to  convev  into  the  foul  fuch  flronor  nn- 

rreuijus 
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BOOK  prcffions  as  are  irrcfiftiblc*  As  chcy  arc  cxtrcoficljr 
XI.  fobcr,  they  drink  nothing  but  chocolate,  coffee 
and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the  organs 
their  tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate  ^ 
while  the  men  are  continually  drinking  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  that  exhaqds  them. 

They  are  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  of 
ten  or  twelve  children.  This  fertility  arifes  from 
love  which  (Irongly  attaches  them  to  their  huf* 
bands;  but  which  alfo  throws  them  inftantly  into 
the  arms  of  another,  whenever  death  has  diffolved 
the  union  of  a  firft  or  fecond  marriage. 

Jealous  even  to  diftra^ion,  they  are  feldom 
unfaithfuL  That  indolence,  which  makes  themr 
neglect  the  means  of  pleafing,  the  tafte  which  the 
men  have  for  negro  women,  their  particular  man- 
ner of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  which  pre* 
eludes  the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallan- 
try •,  thcfc  are  the  beft  fupports  of  the  virtue  of 
thcfe  females. 

A 

The  folitary  kirfd  of  manner  in  which  they  live 
in  their  houfes  gives  them  an  air  of  extreme  timi- 
dity, which  cmbarraflcs  them  in  their  intercourle 
with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early  life, 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  choice,  and  this  pre- 
vents them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents 
of  education.^  They  fcem  to  have  neither  power 
nor  tafte  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  un- 
doubtedly tranfports  and  animates  them  to  higher 
pleafures.  This  inftinft  of  pleafure  attends  them 
through  their  whole  life  i  whether  it  is,  that  they 

fiill 
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ftiU  retain  fome  (hare  of  their  youthful  fe^fibility,  book 
or  are  ftimulated  with  the  recoUeftion  cf  it^  or     xu 
from  other  reafons  which  are  unknown  to  us. 

From  fuch  a  conftitution  arifcs  an  txutmely 
fenfible  and.fympathizing  character,  fo  that  they 
cannot  even  bear  the  fight  of  mifery  *,  though  they 
are,  at  the  fame  tinrve^  rigid  and  fevere  with  refpeft 
to  th^  offices  they  require  of  thole  domeftici  that 
are  attached  to  their  fervice.  More  defpotic  and 
inexorable  towards  their  (laves  than  the  men  them* 
felves,  they  feel  no  remoHe  in  ordering  chailiie- 
nsentS)  the  fe verity  of  which  would  be  a  puniili- 
ment  and  a  l6ifi:)n  to  them,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  infliA  them  themfelves,  or  were  witnefies  to 
them.  \ 

This  flavery  of  the  negroes  is,  perhaps,  the 
c^ufe  from  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a 
certain  character,  which  makes  them  appear  ftrange, 
fantaftic,  and  of  an  intercourfe  not  much  relilhed 
10  Europe.  From  thcjr  earlieft  infancy  they  arc- 
accuftomed  to  fee  a  iiumber  of  tall  and  (lout  men 
about  them,  whofc  bufinefs  it  is  to  conjedture  and 
anticipate  their  wilhcs.  This  firft  view  muft  im- 
mediately infpirc  them  with  the  moft  extravagant 
opinion  of  themfelves.  Seldom  meeting  with  any 
oppofition  to  their  caprice,  though  ever  fo  unrea- 
fonable,  they  a(rume  a  fpirit  of  prcfumpiion^  ty  • 
ranny  and  difdain  for  a  great  part  of  mankind. 
Nothing  is  more  infolent  than  the  man  w!)o  al- 
ways lives  with  his  inferiors ;  but  when  thefe  hap- 
j)Cn  to  be  Uaves,  habituated  to  wait  upon  chil« 

dren^ 
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BOO  Kdrcn,  to  dread  even  their  cries,  which  muft  cxpofc 
XI.     them  to  punifhmenr,  what  mull  mafters  become 
who  haVe  never  obeyed ;  wicked  men  who  have 
never  been  punilhed  ;  and  madmen  who  are  ufed 
to  put  their  fellow  creatures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the 
Americans  that  pride  which  muft  neceflarily  be  de- 
tefted  in  Europe,  where  a  greater  equality  pre-^ 
vailing  ^mong  men  teaches  them  a  greater  (hare  of 
inutual  refped.     Educated  without  knowing  ei- 
ther pain  or  labour,  they  arc  neither  able  to  fur- 
mount  difficulties,  or  beal*.  cQntradiftion.     Nature 
hath  given  them  ^very.adv^nrage^  and  fortune  re- 
fufed  them  nothing.  In  this  refpei^,  like  moQ:  kings^ 
they  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  have  never  ex-. 
pcrienced  adverfity.    If  the  climate  did  no«  ftrongly 
excite  them  to  love,  they  would  be  ignorant  of  every 
real  pleafure  of  the  foul :  and  yet  they  kldom 
have  the  happlnefs  of  forming  an  idea  of  thofe 
pafTions,  which  thwarted  by  obftacles  at\d  refut'als, 
are  nouriihed  with  tears  and  gratified  with  virtue. 
If  they  were  not  confined  by  the  laws  of  Europe, 
which  govern  them  by  their  wants,  and  reprefs  or . 
reftraift  the  extraordinary  degree  of  independence 
they  enjoy,   they  would  fall  into  a  foftnefs  and 
effeminacy  which  would  in  time  render  them  the 
viftims  of  their  own  tyranny,  or  would   involve 
them  in  a  (late  of  anarchy  th.it  would  fubvert  all 
the  fourtdations  of  their  community. 

But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  negroes  for 
ilaves,  and^kings  who  live  at  a  dillance  from  them 

for 
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for  maftcrs,.  they,  perhaps,  would  become  the  b  o  o  k 
moft  aftonifhing  people  that  ever  appeared  on  .  xi. 
earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which  they  would  im- 
bibe from  their  carlieft  infancy  ;  the  underftand- 
ing  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from 
Europe ;  the  aftivity,  which  the  neceffity  of  re- 
pelling numerous  enemies  would  infpire  ;  the  large 
colonies  they  would  have  to  form  ;  the  rich  com- 
merce they  would  have  to  found  on  an  immenfe 
cultivation ;  the  ranks  and  focieties  they  would 
have  to  create  ;  and  the  maxims,  laws  and  man- 
ners they  would  have  to  eftablifh  on  the  principles 
of  reafon  :  all  thefe  fprings  of  adion  would,  per- 
haps, make  of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous 
race  of  people,  the  moft  flourifhing  nation  that 
philofophy  ^nd  humanity  could  wifh  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  (hould  take 
place  in  the  Vi^orld,  it  will  begin  in  America.  Af- 
ter having  experienced  fuch  devaftation,  this  new 
world  muft  flourifti  in  its  turn,  and,  perhaps, 
command  the  old.  It  will  become  the  afyluni  of 
our  people  who  have  been  opprefTcrd  by  political 
eftablifhments,  or  driven  away  by  war.  The  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  oppreffcd 
ftrangers  will  become  free.  Bu:  it  is  neceflary 
that  this  change  (bould  be  preceded  by  confpi- 
racies,  commotions,  and  calamities;  and  thnt  a 
hard  and  laborious  education  fliould  predifpofc 
their  minds  both  to  adl  and  to  fufFcr. 

Vol.  III.  K  k  Ye 
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BOOK  Ye  young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  tocxcr- 
Xi.  cifc  tnd  pradife  what  we  teach  you  \  there  to  col- 
led in  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient  man- 
ners, that  vigour  which  we  have  lofl ;  there  to 
ftudy  our  weakncfs,  and  draw  from  our  follies 
themfelvcs  tbofe  lefibns  of  wifdom  which  produce 
great  events,  ^cave  in  Arncrica  your  negroes^ 
whofe  condition  didreffes  us,  and  whofe  blood, 
perhaps,  is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which 
alter,  corrupt  and  dtftroy  our  population.  Fly 
Uom  an  education  of  tyranny,  eflfcminacy,  and 
vice,  which  you  contrad  from  the  habit  of  hving 
with  flaves,  whofe  degraded  (lation  infpires  you 
with  none  of  thofc  elevated  and  virtuous  (cnti- 
ments  which  can  only  give  rife  to  a  people  that 
will  become  celebrated.  America  hath  poured  all 
the  fourceS'  of  corruption  on  Europe.  To  com- 
plete its  vengeance,  it  mufl  draw  from  it  all  the 
inftrumehts  of  its  profperity.  As  it  has  been  de- 
(Iroyed  by  our  crimes,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  our 
vices. 

Natvri  feems  to  have  deftined  the  Americans 
to  a  greater  (hare  of  happinefs  than  the  inhabitants 
cf  Europe.  In  the  iflandf^,  fuch  difeafes  as  the 
gout,  gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  pleurifies,  com- 
plaints of  the  chefr,  and  the  various  diforders  cc- 
cafioncd  by  the  winter,  arc  fcarccly  known.  None 
of  thofc  fcourges  of  the  human  race  which  are  fo 
fatal  in  other  countries,  have  ever  made  the  leaft 
ravages  there.  If  the  air  of  the  country  can  be 
withRood  and  the  middle  age  be  attained  to,  this 
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is  fufficient  to  infurc  a  long  and  h^ppy  life.  Tbtrc  BOOK 
old  age 'is  not  weak,  languifliing  and  befet  with     KI 
chofc  infirmities  which  afFcft  it  in  our  climate.       Diifeails  to 
In  the  Caribbec  iflands,  however,  new-born  jn.  "^'hichthe 

European* 

fants  are  attacked  with  a  difeafe  which  leems  pe  are  fubjca 
culiar  to  the  torrid  zone:  it  is  called  tetanos.  If  alSand*, 
child  receives  the  impreflion  of  the  air  or  wind, 
if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  born  is  expofed  ta 
fmoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold^  the  diforder 
dbewa  itfeif  immediately.  It  firft  feizes  the  jaw, 
which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be 
opened.  This  fpafm  foon  communicates  itfeif  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  child  dies 
for  want  of  being,  able  to  take  nouri(hmenr.  If 
it  efeapes  this  danger,  which  threatens  the  nine 
firft  days  of  its  exigence,  it  has  nothing  to  fear. 
The  indulgences  which  are  allowed  to  children' 
before  they  are  weaned,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  cho- 
colate, wine,  but  efpecially  fugar  and  fwcetmeats ; 
thefe  indulgences  that  are  fo  pernicious  to  cur 
children,  are  offered  to  thofe  of  America  by  na- 
ture, which  accuftoms  them  in  early  age  to  the 
produdions  of  thejr  climate.  >     ^ 

The  fair  fex,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has 
its  infirmities  as  well  as  it  charms.  In  the  iflands 
they  are  fubje£t  to  a  weaknefs,  an  almoft  total  de- 
cay of  their  ftrength  •,  an  unconquerable  averfion 
for  all  kind  of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular 
craving  after  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their 
health.    Salt  or  fpiced  food  is  what  they  only  reli(h 

K  k  a  and 
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BOO  Kand  defire.  This  difcafc  is  a  true  cachexy,  which 
XI,  commonly  degenerates  into  a  dropfy.  Ic  is  attri- 
buted to  the  diminution  of  the  menfes  in  thole 
women  who  come  from  Europe,  and  to  the  weak- 
nefs  or  total  fupprefllon  of  that  periodical  difcharge 
in  Creoles. 

The  men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  vio- 
lent  complaints.  In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator, 
they  arc  expofed  to  a  hot  and  malignant  fever, 
known  under  different  names,  and  indicated  by 
hsemorrhages.  The  blood  which  is  boiling  under 
the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged  from  the 
nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body :  nature 
in  temperate  climates  does  not  move  with  fuch 
rapidity,  but  that  in  the  mofl:  acute  diforders  there 
is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  courfe  fhe  takes. 
In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we 
delay  to  attack  the  diforder,  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
its  effedls  are  certainly  fatal.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
patient,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  muft 
be  bled  fifteen  or  eighteen  times,  while  in  the  in- 
tervals he  has  recourfe  to  other  remedies.  No 
fooner  is  a  perfon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  the 
phyfician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  all  called 
to  his  bed-fide. 

Most  of  thofe  who  Turvive  thefe  violent  (hocks^ 
being  exhauftcd  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  treated,  recover  very  flowly  and  with  diffi* 
culty.  Several  fall  into  an  habitual  weaknefs,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  debility  of  the  whole  machine, 
whom  the  noxious  air  of  the  country  and  the  little 

nourifh* 
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nourifliment  their  food   fupplies,  are  not  able  to  b  O  o  K 
rcftore.     Hence  obftruftions,  jjiumlice,  and  Iwell-      xi. 
ings  of  the  fplcen,  are  produced,  which  fometimes 
terminate  in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  go  over  to  Ame- 
rica, are  expofed  to  this  danger,  and  frequently 
the  Creoles  themfelves  on  thtir  return  from  n.orc 

■ 

temperate  climates.  But  it  nt- ver  attacks  women 
whofc  blood  has  the  natural  evacuations,  and  ne- 
groes, who,  born  under  a  hotter  climate,  are 
inured  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  free  perfpiration, 
for  all  the  ferments  that  the  fun  can  produce. 

These  violent  fevers  are  certainly  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  whofe  rays  are  Icfs  oblique,  and 
more  conftant  than  in  our  climates.  1  his  heat 
muft  undoubtedly  thicken  the  bjood  through  the 
cxcefs  of  perfpiration,  a  w^nt  of  elafticity  in  the 
folids,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  vrfTels  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  fluids,  whether  in  proportion  to  the  rare- 
faflion  of  the  air,  or  the  Icfs  degree  of  comprcf- 
fion  which  the  furface  of  the  bodies  is  expofed, to 
in  a  rarefied  atmofphere. 

Some  of  thefe  inconveniences  miglu,  perhaps, 
be  prevented,  if  perfons  going  to  America  were 
purged  and  bled  in  their  paflage  as  they  advanced 
toward  the  torrid  zone;  by  repeating  thefe  precau- 
tions in  the  iflands,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath. 

But  far  from  having  recouifc  to  thefe  expe- 
dients, which  reafon  indicates,  the  inhabitants  fall 
into  fuch  exceflcs  as  are  moft  likely  to  haften 
and  incrcafe  the  diforder.  The  ftrangcrs  who  ar- 
rive 
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BOOK  rive  it  the  Carribbee  iflands,  are  excited  hj  the 
XI.  entertainments  they  are  invited  to,  the  pleafures 
'  ^  '  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  reception  they  meet 
ivich  i  every  thing  induces  them  to  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  all  the  pleafures  which  cuftom  ren- 
ders Icfs  prejudicial  to  thofc  who  are  born  under 
this  climate.  Feafting,  dancing,  gaming,  late 
hours,  wine,  cordials  and  firequemly  the  chagria 
of  difappointment  in  their  chimerical  txpeftacioiis, 
confpire  to  add  to  the  ferment  of  an  immoderate 
heat  of  the  blood,  which  foon  becomes  inflamed. 
With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  pofllble  to 
refift  the  heats  of  this  climate,  when  even  the 
greateft  precautions  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure  per* 
fons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous  fevers ; 
when  the  mod  fober  and  moderate  men,  who 
are  the  mod  averie  from  every  kind  of  excefs  i 
and  the  mod  careful  of  all  their  a<ftions,  are  vie- 
tims  to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the 
)flands,  four  Engliih  die,,  three  French,  three 
Dutch,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loft 
in  chefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firft  occu« 
pied,  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  flatcs  who 
had  the  ambition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depo- 
pulated in  the  end. 
Advan*        EXPERIENCE  hath   altered  the  public  opinion 
tbo^  nL  ^pon  this  point.     In  proportion  as  thefe  colonies 
tioDs  that  jjj^y^  extended  their  plantations,  they   have  been 

mre  in  poi-  "^  ' 

ieifionof  fupplied  with  frefh  means   of  expence,     Thefe 
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harr  opened  into  their  mother  country  new  fources  book 
of   confumption.     The  increafc   in  exportacions     xi. 
could  not  take  place  without  an  incrcafe  of  la-^'""v-^'^ 
hour.     Thefe  labours  have  brought  together  a 
greater  number  of  men,  which  will  ever  be  the 
cafe  when  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  multiplied; 
Even  foreigners  have  reforttd  in  great  muhitudes 
to  thofe  kingdoms,  which  opened  a  vaft  field  to 
their  ambition  and  induftry. 

Population  not  only  increafeit anu)ng  the  pro-* 
prietors  of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have  alfo 
become  more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  general  is 
proportioned  to  our  conveniences,  and  it  mud  in« 
creafe  as  we  can  vary  and  extend  them.  The  ^ 
iflands  have  been  produftive  of  ihis  advantage  to 
their  pbfftffors.  They  have  drawn  from  thefe  fer- 
tile regions  a  number  of  commodities,  the  con- 
fumption of  which  hath  added  to  their  enjoyments. 
They  have  acquired  fothe,  which  when  exchanged 
for  others  among  their  neighbours,  have  made 
them  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  other  climates. 
In  this  manner,  the  kingdoms  which  have  acquir- 
ed the  poiTelTion  of  the  iflands,  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumftances,  or  by  well  combined  projtfls,  are  ^ 
become  the  refidence  of  the  arts,  and  of  all  the 
polite  amufements  v^hich  are  a  natural  and  nccel- 
fary  confequence  of  great  plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage :  thele  co- 
lonies have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them, 
to  a  fuperiority  of  influence  in  the  political  work), 
by  the  following  means.     Gold  and  filver,  whic  h 
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BOOK  form  the  general  circulation  of  Europe,  come  from 
XI.     Mexico,  Pern,  and*  Brazil     They  belong  neither 

*'  ^  '  to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portugucfe,  but  to 
people,  who  give  their  merchandife  in  exchange 
for  thefe  metals.  1  hefc  people  have  commercial 
tranfa&ions  with  each  other,  that  are  ultimately 
fettled  at  Li(bon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  common  and  univcrlal  repofitory.  It  is 
in  tlicfe  places  that  one  muft  judge  of  the  incrcafc 
or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.  That 
nation  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are 
kept  in  balance  with  the  refl"»  receive  the  whole 
incercft  of  its  capital.  That  which  hath  purchafed 
more  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  lets  than  its  in- 
lereft ;  becaulc  it  hath  ceded  a  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to  which  ic 
was  indebted.  That  which  has  fold  more  toother 
nations  than  it  hath  purchaled  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  alio  the  profit  it  has  derived  from  other  nations 
with  whom  it  hath  made  exchanges.  This  laft  ad- 
vantage is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  poflTtfs  the 
iQands.  Their  ca]  ital  is  annually  increafed  by  the 
fale  of  tlic  valuable  produdlions  of  thefe  countries  i 
and  the  augmentation  of  their  ftock  confirms  their 
fuperiority,  and  renders  them  the  arbiters  of  peace 
and  war.  13uc  we  (hail  explain,  in  the  following 
Books,  l:o\v  far  each  nation  hach  increafed  its  power 
by  the  poffcfiion  of  the  iflauds. 

Ekd  of  the  ELEvrxTH  Book. 
hND  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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